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The Independent, 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


‘“‘Wxo’s this at the door of Heaven that knocks?” 

“Let me in, I am orthodox.” 

‘‘What have you done for God and man 
In word or deed since your life began?” 

‘Why do you ask about my deed? 

I have always preached the good old creed, 
Stood for Calvin with soul and strength, 
Vaunted decrees and Hell at length, 

Shut the door of Heaven on all 

Who do not follow the word of Paul, 
Ceased not to fast and loudly pray, 

Never smiled on the Sabbath day. 

*Tis no heretic stands and knocks. 

Let me in! I am orthodox!” 

‘The door you have shut on any man 
Will not open for you a span. 
Orthodoxy is not its key, 

Nor Paul nor Calvin its warders be. 
By one who sinned and bitterly wept, 
A pardoned sinner, this door is_kept. 
Such alone can enter in, 

Only such to the Master win.” 





‘Who is this at the outer door?’ 
**One who was ready long before. 
Many a year has passed away 
Since I entered the holy way, 
Many a year no sinful thought 
Hath in my chastened spirit, wrought. 
Spotless and pure to the keenest eye, 
Perfect in word and deed am I.” 
‘Not as man seeth the Maker sees, 
The words that answer thy call are these : 
‘ If any man say he hath no sin, 
That man lacketh My truth within.’ 
Here can enter nor liar nor lie ; 
Heaven is not thy destiny. 
Its gate swings wide to the humble soul ; 
For thee it will never backward roll.” 


“Who is this?” ‘Oh, let me in! 
Well have I fought with earth and sin. 
For heathen tribes I have worked and prayed ; 
Hither and thither have begged for aid; 
Gathered crowds to hear me tell 
Of the pagan nations bound for Hell ; 
Journeyed all the country o’er 
Scattered leaves of printed lore ; 
Loudly preached and fervently prayed. 
Surely my place in Heaven is made?” 

‘* Where were the sinners at your side, 
When you were wandering far and wide ? 
What of the humble souls you knew, 

Help and comfort asked from you? 
Where is the friend your bitter tongue 
Turned to alien, with cruel wrong? 
Where is the humble heart you grieved, 
That once in your faith and truth believed ? 
Well you did the greater thing, 
Which man could see and your pean sing. 
But the little loves and dues of life, 
The healing word for the daily strife, 
The cup of water, the gentle deed, 
The ready hand for a neighbor’s need— 
Where are they? Behold. He saith: 

‘ This is he who denies the faith. 
He who provides not for his own, 
And turns to his nearest a face of stone, 
Worse than an infidel is he,’ 
Scarce shall the portals part for thee.” 


‘* Open the door! Come in I must! 
Do you shut your gates upon the just ? 
Many a year have I professed 
To walk the way of heavenly rest ; 
Sat at the table of the Lord, 
Told His story, and read His Word.” 
* Do not your children shrink with fear 
At the snarl from your sneering lips they hear ? 
Where is the sweet and smiling wife, 
Who faded out from her tortured life ? 
Who looks glad at your welcome face ? 
Is your home the dwelling of Peaee and Grace ? 
You, who talk of the better part, 
And set your foot on a quivering heart, 





Trample on hope, and love, and trust, 
Till dead they lie in the drifting dust, 
Taking upon you His name in vain, 
Soiling its glory with direst stain, 

Go to your place where he was laid, 

Who first his Master and Lord betrayed !” 


“Hark! Whose summons is this I hear? 
Scarce it reaches my listening ear. 
Faint and low is the faltering call.” 
“Can I ever come in at all? 
I am a sinner ; but He came 
Along the wayside and called my name. 
Men looked down and passed me by, 
Women scorned me with haughty eye ; 
He alone my misery heard, 
Raised me up with a healing word. 
I heard, I hear it, o’er and o’er : 
‘Nor do Icondemn thee. Go! sin no more!’ 
I, the outcast of the street, 
Washed with my tears His weary feet, 
Struggled back to tell His tale 
To other souls who falter and fail ; 
To bring some help and comforting 
To the hapless children of my King. 
The dust that praises, the grass that grows 
Along the highway where He goes— 
Such am I. Oh! may it be 
Through the door ajar that His face I see?” 
Wide they turned without a sound, 
And the silent glory streamed around, 
‘‘Penitent sinner! contrite heart! 
Come. He gives thee the better part. 
Work and faith and humble love 
Fashion the soul for its home above, 
Priest and Levite pass by no more ; 
CHRIST hath opened for thee the door !” 
WINSTED, Conn. 
ee 


WELL DONE!” 


* Bene, serve bone et fidelis."— Matt. xxv, 21. 


BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


Not what you say, 
Or wish, or hope, 
While through the darkness 
Here you grope ; 
But what you do 
And what you are 
In heart, and thought 
And character— 
This only makes you great ; 
And this, 
If clothed in Jesus’s righteousness, 
Will open Heaven’s gate, 


Sell all, and buy 
This precious gem, 
And wear it as 
A diadem. 
A heart that’s clean, 
A mind that’s pure 
Will prompé to deeds 
. | Which shall endure, 
So God will own you as his son, 
And say 
To you, when ends life’s little day : 
** Well done!” my child, ‘‘ Well done!” 
New York Crry, 
a ean 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. 





BY HOWARD OROSBY, D.D. 


THE question whether the Pentateuch is 
documentary, and the question whether it 
is the work of Moses, are entirely distinct 
from one another. 

‘‘Bancroft’s History of the United 
States” is the work of Bancroft; but it com- 
prises many documents written long before 
Bancroft was born. No one would, because 
of this fact, dare to impeach Bancroft’s 
authorship. i 

The argument for Moses’ authorship is 


manifold. One course of argument is this:. 


1. Our Lord quoted the Pentateuch as of 
Moses. 





2. The Pentateuch, in our Lord’s day, 
was one book, and universally regarded as 
of one author—/. ¢., Moses. 

The latter proposition clinches the former. 
It prevents our saying that only those 
words actually quoted by our Lord are of 
Moses; or at most only the immediate 
context. 

If I quoted a page of Bancroft’s History, 
and, in quoting it, said: ‘‘ Bancroft says 
thus and thus,” I should be understood as 
believing that Bancroft’s whole work was 
Bancroft’s. No righteous critic could say 
that I meant to affirm Bancroft’s authorship 
only of that page or chapter quoted, wnless 
Bancroft’s work was vlready split up into 
sections, and attributed to various authors. 
It is so with the Pentateuch. The Penta- 
teuch, in our Lord’s day, was not split up 
into sections and attributed to various 
authors. All scholars agree that it was 
considered ,as one work by one author, 
Moses. Now, when our Lord says: ‘ Offer 
the gift which Moses commanded” (Matt. 
viii, 4), he refers Leviticus, 14th chapter, to 
Moses as author. In Mark x, 8, 4, he de- 
clares Moses to have written Deut. xxivth 
chapter, by asking the question: ‘‘ What 
did Moses command you?” to which answer 
was made by quoting that chapter. In 
Matt. xix, 8, our Lord, in his reply, 
assents to the quotation as just. In John 
vii, 23, the circumcision law (Lev. xii) 
is called by our Lord the law of Moses. 
In John vii, 19, our Lord asserts that 
Moses gave the Jews ‘‘the law,” and 
John the Baptist declares (John 1, 17) that 
the law was given by Moses. Now, we are 
to keep in mind that the Jews in our Lord’s 
time had none of the divisions of the Pen- 
tateuch which scientific study has produced 
in our time. They had no Deuteronomist 
and priest-code, no Elohist and Jehovist 
and second Elohist and Redactor, no five 
Narrators. All this is new. To the Jews of 
our Lord’s day ‘‘ the law” was a book, one 
book, and that the Pentateuch, just as we 
have it. In this light it is surely impossible 
to deny that Jesus understood the Penta- 
teuch to be the work of Moses. 

Now comes the final question. Is Jesus 
good authority? Did he know? Can we 
doubt that Jesus was the Truth? If he did 
not know a thing, would he teach it? 
Granted that he did not know some things; 
yet, as the Truth, would he teach such things? 
If he did, all respect for him as the Truth 
is gone. The argument that it was an un- 
important matter, that of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch, in which he erred, will not 
hold. An error of a hair’s breadth in his 
teaching destroys his Messiahship. But, 
more than that, the. matter of the 
authorship of the Pentateuch is vastly im- 
portant, Moses was the great name of au- 
thority to the Jews. It called up the grand 
scenes of Sinai, and the marvelous exhibi- 
tions of the Divine glory distinguishing 
Moses above all other men.. The Jews 
rested, therefore, on Moses as on none other. 
To quote, therefore, anything as said by 
Moses which he did. not say, or any book 


as written by Moses which he did not ‘ 


write, was to deceive the people in one of 
the strongest points of their faith. It was 
the grossest connivance at the grossest 
error. 

Imagine our Lord, the Messiah of God, 
quoting a writer of Ezra’s time as Moses; 
and that writer, too, one who had dared to 
assert most falsely that Moses was the 
author of his own lucubrations. If that had 
been found out by the Jews, where would 





have been his Messianic claims in the minds 
of pious Jews, like Simeon and Anna? 

We, therefore, hold the position impreg- 
nable that our Lord declared the Pentateuch 
to be the work of Moses, and that his testi- 
mony is final. 

The question of documents used, and edi- 
torial notes inserted by Samuel or others, is 
a different one, and in no way affects the 
question of authorship. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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ETHICS OF THE ANONYMOUS. 
A LETTER TO A CURMUDGEON. 


BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OOXE, D.D. 





My Drar Curmup@ron:—Who are you? 
You are at least a genial and loving fellow. 
No doubt a most courteous and very gentle 
knight.. Why not wear your beaver up, and 
let me see your face and know what you 
boast yourself to be? I call you ‘‘Cur- 
mudgeon”; doubtless you know why. If 
not, let me explain. A dictionary of the 
English language, based on Dr. Johnson’s 
great work, once appeared with this defini- 
tion: ‘‘Curmuperon. Noun. An unknown 
correspondent.” On the strength of that 
dictionary I give you the name that belongs 
to you; but with the reverse of disrespect 
in my intention. I respect you so much 
that I can’t bear to omit the proper name 
and designation of so good a man—if you 
are a man—in addressing you a letter which 
no curmudgeon, in the bad sense, ever de- 
served. I have admitted a doubt, indeed, 
that possibly you are a Jeanne d@’ Arc, hel- 
meted and visored. Your handwriting 
would not disgrace a lady. You say that 
your life-long experience (yet ‘you are evi- 
dently young) justifies my ‘“‘theory.” Bless 
your heart, [have no theory. I have not 
stated one. 

But you are ‘‘puzzled as to what I am 
driving at.” I will give you a hint before I 
close this letter; but I purpose keeping the 
better half of my secret for my last chapter 
in this essay upon coincidences, chances, 
and mischances, and correspondences. I 
mean, if Tue INDEPENDENT does not grow 
tired of me, to add a chapter on what I 
mean to call precognitions, unless Mr. ‘‘ Mark 
Twain,” who is said to be applying fora 
patent (in spite of my caveat previously 
filed) for the invention he disputes with me 
as prime discoverer, shall help me to a 
Greek word of better euphony. 

But, for this present, my dear curmud- 
geon, let me explain, for the uninitiated, 
how curmudgeon came to have the signifi- 
cation in which only it is applicable to you. 
It is one of the best’ things among the 
‘Curiosities of Literature.” Dr. Johnson 
had got as far as this word in his great lex- 
icon, when he found himself at loss for its 
etymon. He asked the public to help him 
in one of the literary omnibuses of those 
days; perhaps his favorite Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Among the answers was one 
which satisfied him, and he gave the result 
somewhat as follows: 

‘“ CURMUDGEON, noun (Fr. cewr mechant) a 
churl, etc.”; but he added to his unde deriva- 
tur the due credit to ‘an unknown corre- 
spondent.” The blockhead who stole his 
work for a popular word-book, took this 
credit for a definition; and, hence, for all 
time, owing to’ the ‘total depravity ” Bf 
phraseology with all the rest of things ter- 
restrial, it comes to pass that you and other 
anonymous correspondents must be called 
‘* curmudgeons,” till you come out from 
your disguise. 
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The plagiary who thus enlarged the 
meanings of the word, is not altogether to 
be blamed. 


“ By accident, not skill, 
He biundered right against his will.” 


The fact is, as a general rule, the 
unknown correspondent is a ca@wr mechant. 
He has +a bad heart, and is glad men 
were not contrived with a window in 
their breasts. Now, to tempt you out of 
your bad company, I wish to say, first, that 
anybody who can write such a good, 
gentlemanlike, kind and helpful letter as 
you have posted to my address ought to 
give me the privilege of knowing my de- 
lightful and most generous friend. Come 
out from among the curmudgeons, O! 
noble knight of the Incognito! you, who 
come before me like the mysterious per- 
sonage in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” who so terrified the 
conscience-stricken John. Can it be you 
are ‘‘ Mark Twain” himself? Do you pre- 
tend that I have ‘“ stolen your thunder”? 
I have the word of a lady for it, that, if there 
be any question about it, you have stolen 
mine. But take it all rather than force me 
to joust with so terrible a champion. 


‘*To improve the occasion,” I now close 
with a remark or two on the ethics of the 
anonymous. The question is has a man 
any right, in any circumstances, to write 
an anonymous letter? As a rule, there can 
be no question about it; but ‘every rule 
hath its exceptions,” that is, almost every 
rule. None but a curmudgeon will become 
an unknown correspondent. That’s the 
law. ‘Exception 1.” But very modest per- 
sons have been known to write anonymous- 
ly, out of purest diffidence, and with none 
but the most innocent designs and harmless 
results. Let that pass. ‘Exception 2.” 
The Gunpowder Plot would have been 
successful, and the world would have seen 
another St. Bartholomew massacre, but for 
the tender-hearted man who wrote an 
anonymous letter. Ergo, etc. 


Whereupon I remark, as “autocrat” 
protem, self-constituted and self pro- 
claimed, for want of a better title, this may 
be set down on the pivot principle: ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you.” If your purpose is purely 
loving, benevolent, and incapable of doing 
mischief, or hurting anybody’s feelings, you 
may innocently and honorably inform any- 
body of a fact he ought to know. But, 
such occasions will not often be given in 
the life-time of an honorable man. How 
about good women? Answers the autocrat 
pro tem: Much more frequently, in the 
life of a good woman, the occasion may be 
given. She is veiled by nature; see Ter- 
tullian. Sometimes ‘‘because of the angels,” 
whatever that may signify. Take an in- 
stance: 

A good woman, who had a rogue for her 
husband, wanted to save him from the 
commission of a crime, and his neighbor 
from receiving a greatinjury. At the same 
time she did not want to betray her hus- 
band. She contrived, as a temporary cur- 
mudgeon, to inform the neighbor that there 
was good reason for his being on his guard 
‘*as to a certain transaction that will tempt 
you next Wednesday, wherein there is fraud 
and an ill-design.” Was this woman a 
ceur méchant? He did not think so who 
owed to this device, womanly, wifely, and 
well conceived, his escape from a scheme 
which would have been his rnin. ‘‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore, 
love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 


“To conclude.” My dear curmud- 
geon, I give you half my secret, as I 
promised. My essays are an “Inquiry 
as to the Preternatural.” There has been 
much superfluous talk about the Supernat- 
ural. The Preternatural has been over- 
looked. I am drawing my lines to that 
center from a wide circumference. I find 
it quite unnecessary to enlarge, however, 
upon the probability that the general expe- 
rience of mankind furnishes material for 
my inquiry. From California to New 
Hampshire I have received letters, not anon- 
ymous, filled with interesting anecdotes 
which confirm my positions. Heartily do 
I thank my known correspondents, and 
you, too, my dear curmudgeon, for in- 
teresting confirmations. My Inquiry will 
concern this point chiefly—viz: ‘‘Is not the 
PreTerNatvRaL, which nobody can deny, 
too little considered in the theories of mod- 








ern ‘scientists.’ Has it not been ignored, 
in fact? Ought it not to be brought 
seriously into the discussion when the 
‘agnostic’ prates against the Supernat- 
ural?” I think so; and, as briefly as possi- 
ble, I am giving some of my reasons for 
such a suspicion. I must next treat, more 
especially, of “‘ Mischances,” confessing my 
obligations most heartily, in this part of my 
subject, to the amiable and accomplished, as 
well as ingenious authoress of ‘‘ The Total 
Depravity of Things Inanimate.” 
Not to imitate the curmudgeon class, I 
sign myself, most respectfully, 
A. CLEVELAND Coxe. 
Geneva, N. Y., January 17th, 1883. 
et APES ED 
A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





In my statement in my last letter con- 
cerning Mr. Hoar, I was mistaken in time, 
not in fact. Young Massachusetts Repub- 
licans must march some time longer to 
the crack of the party whip in the hands of 
the elder cabal; but human power vested 
in one individual is shorter even than 
human life, and their day of dominance 
will come. 

No one who knew Mr. Hoar or Mr. 
Crapo took the slightest stock in the in- 
stant cry of ‘‘fraud.” Either one might 
be elected through the insistance of lead- 
ers amounting to moral compulsion; but 
he would not be elected through dishonesty 
that could be traced to himself. 


When Mr. Crapo was asked if he sent a 
telegram to Boston which turned the Crapo 
phalanx over to Hoar, he replied that he 
did not. Had he seen fit to have added 
‘*But I did send one to New Bedford,” then 
he would have told the whole truth, instead 
of a part of it, and the telegraph wires 
would have been spared several excitable 
dispatches. The bottom fact was that Mr. 
Crapo, till the last moment, was in just the 
place that General Garfield was in when he 
left Washington to go to the Chicago Con- 
vention. Before he finally decided to go to 
the Convention in behalf of Sherman he 
said, confidentially, toafriend: ‘‘ How can 
I work for John Sherman? I am a candi- 
date myself!” 

So with Mr. Crapo, he was a candidate 
himself till the latest minute of hope was 
gone, when he turned his forces over to 
Hoar, with the promise, it is said, that he 
should be the next governor of Massachu- 
setts. Itis well put in. ‘‘It is said”; for 
though there is strong likelihood that Mr. 
Crapo will be the next governor of Massachu- 
setts, even the cohorts of Hoar would scarce- 
ly dare to ‘‘promise” it him as the definite 
price of his relinquishment of the senator- 
ship. 

Neither Mr. Long nor Mr. Crapo entered 
the fight against Hoar as Hoar entered it 
six years ago against Boutwell. Had he 
done so, it would have been bad for Mr. 
Hoar. The difference between these two 
opponents was that, while Crapo gave Hoar 
to understand that when the last chance 
had gone of this own candidacy, he 
would give his defeated forces to Hoar, 
everybody knew that to the end Long 
would remain true to himself. Before one 
absolute foe Hoar would, in all likelihood 
have gone down; but between two oppo- 
nents—one claiming Hoar to be his own 
choice, next to himself—with all the best 
trained politicians of the state marching in 
solid phalanx against the scattered forces 
of hundreds of honest but unorganized 
skirmishers, Mr. Hoar’s final election was 
surer than it seemed even from the first. It 
is not the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to Massachusetts, nor is it the worst. 
It is certainly a fine tuning to have happened 
to Mr. Hoar for six more years. In them 
let us hope that his strong personality will 
outleap certain of his limits to larger and 
kindlier growth; that when, six years hence, 


he takes his final departure to the arms of | 


his long-tried supporters, it may be with- 
out the excrescence of six more years of 
acerbity. 

* The entire week in Washington has been 
filled with ‘‘ dinners,” given and returned, 
in honor of Mr. Hoar’s re-election. The 
most beautiful of these was given on Satur- 
day night, by Leopold Morse, the jolly and 
unique representative of Beacon Street, 
Boston, born in Bavaria. 


Rarely on any table appears such a 
lavish mass of flowers, in exquisite arrange- 
ment, ag appeared on this. Money and 
taste here lavished their utmost. Leopold 
Morse is a man remarkable in many per- 
sonal attributes; in none more so than in 
his power to tell cutting truth with a 
glance of eyes andacast of countenance 
that at once disarms and dissipates anger. 
The first speech of the dinner, made by 
Mr. Hoar, dweltin elaborate eulogy on his 
colleague, Mr. Dawes, after the unwonted 
fashion in which, a few weeks ago, he en- 
cased Mr. Blaine in word honey. Before 
Mr. Dawes replied Mr. Morse arose and 
said that he had always supposed Daniel 
Webster to be the greatest man whom 
Massachusetts had produced. He had now 
discovered his mistake; and, as Mr. Hoar 
had told them all how great a man Mr. 
Dawes is, Mr. Dawes would now tell the 
company how great a man Mr. Hoar is!” 

After such an introduction, given amid 
peals of laughter, it was not easy for Mr. 
Dawes, who is never fluent, to relieve his 
mind with unconscious eloquence of all 
the premeditated compliments he had laid 
up for his victorious colleague. 


In these pleasurable performances it is 
not difficult to measure the difference and 
the distance between these worthy gentle- 
men from Massachusetts and their great 
predecessors, Wilson and Sumner. And 
yet, strongly as they contrasted in person- 
al ingenuous way, each of those famous 
men loved to praise the other. I recall an 
instance when a person, in the presence of 
Sumner, was criticising the literary style of 
Wilson in a recently published volume of 
his. 

‘“What you say of mere style may be 
true,” said the classical scholar, of the 
self-trained farmer's son; but it is a mere 
surface fault. I enjoy Wilson's English. It 
is sturdy and honest, like himself. It is full 
of strength and goodness.” 

You have heard complaints, at many 
times and seasons, of the idleness of various 
Congresses. Such an accusation could not 
be brought justly against the present one. 
In both houses the present one has been 
a very diligent Congress, indeed. The Civil 
Service bill, the Tariff, the Fitz-John 
Porter bill, with many others of import- 
ance, have been patiently and compre- 
hensively debated and voted on. There is 
hope, but it is only a hope, that the Fitz- 
John Porter bill is finally laid—that is, 
that it will never again reappear in the 
Senate in the shape of John Logan beat- 
ing the air and going over for the hundredth 
time the delinquencies in war time of this 
unfortunate man, who more than once, 
gray-haired and wan, has sat in the Senate 
gallery listening to the terrible denuncia- 
tions of his accuser. The Senate, at last, 
the other day, after one solid week of 
Logan’s anathemas, passed a bill restoring 
Fitz-John Porter to the rank which he held 


back pay which he has lost since he has 
been cashiered and disgraced. I do not 
pretend to pass judgment on General 
Porter’s guilt. I do not know why he 
failed to fight when he was ordered to do 
so, or to march when he was commanded 
to march. His foes say he was disobedient 
because of his envy and jealousy of 
Pope. Porter says he disobeyed or- 
ders because Longstreet was in his 
front in a way that he could not attack. 
Ney and Grouchy waited fifty years to be 
vindicated from their share in Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo. Fitz-John Porter has 
already waited till his hair is white and the 
little boy at his knee when he was disgraced 
has grown to be a man. 

‘* It is scarcely at all for myself,” he says 
to his friends; ‘‘ but it is for my boy, for his 
| name when I am dead that I cry for vindi- 
| cation. Think what it has been to that boy 
| to be tabooed and shunned in college as the 
son of a traitor! I am innocent. And to 
| my latest breath I shall struggle to relieve 
my name of the disgrace that it does not 
deserve, for the sake of my child.” 
| Tread in the Springfield Republican, cop- 
| ied from the Pittsburgh Dispatch, the follow- 
| ing quotation: ‘Under Arthur, good living 
| runs riot. Arthur gauges everything in 
accord with ideas gained in New York mas- 
culine clubs, and he has openly introduced 
the club surfeit of liquids and solids into 








twenty years ago, but without restoring | 
one cent of all the thousands of dollars of | 





Washington society, that men and women 
alike may enjoy the epicurean abandon in 
which Mr. Arthur delights to revel. The 
preacher, and the exhorter, and the mis- 
sionary, with their graces and thanksgiving 
and songs, are eliminated from King Ar- 
thur’s round. table. No memorial church 
will be erected in Washington in honor of 
Mr. Arthur, though an obelisk may be con- 
structed of corks from wine-bottles,” 

I quote this paragraph that I may deny 
it, with absolute authority. Even in this 
day of spreading accusation one must won- 
der alike at its lack of charity, and its lack 
of truth, and its lack of respect for the office 
of the Chief Magistrate of a great na- 
tion. One must wonder, also, that so 
gentle and unobtrusive a man as Presi- 
dent Arthur should continually be made the 
subject of malignant attacks. We all know 
persons whose very bearing challenges 
good-will and provokes criticism; but a 
person would have to possess an undue 
share of ‘‘moral depravity” to turn from 
one as unassuming as President Arthur, 
only to cover his name and character with 
accusation both degrading and false. 

Had the writer of the above paragraph 
written of a past administration, that I will 
not name, ‘‘It is a very worldly adminis- 
tration and something worse,” he would 
have written the truth; but he strikes wide 
of verity in what he says of the present 
one. Doubtless, it is ‘‘a worldly adminis- 
tration,” in the sense that all administrations, 
even the best, are worldly, dealing so large- 
ly as they do with the material interests 
and personal enjoyments of men and w. men 
who are emphatically of this world; but, as 
I wrote you the other day, never did another 
administration of this Government enjoy 
itself so persistently and so perpetually as 
this one does over the tea-cup. The tea- 
kettle, the tea-pot, and the tea-cup are 
visible everywhere at gay assemblies in 
leading official houses. Where the great 
punch-bowl used to stand, in the back 
parlor, now we see a pretty tea-table, decked 
with delicate china, and a pretty daughter 
of the house dispensing dainty cups of 
smoking tea to the brave men and fair 
women who crowd around .her. Thus 
I saw, only yesterday, the youngest 
daughter of the General of the Army, 
pretty Rachel; Sherman while her illus- 
trious father danced about, with his tea-cup, 
the gayest guest in the room. General 
Sherman’s is but one of hundreds of hos- 
pitable homes in this city in which the tea- 
cup flourishes. Not that wine does not 
flow at state dinners and at stately dinner- 
tables; but it flows in the guarded fashion 
that is en régle, and the furthest possible 
removed from guzzling or gluttony. This 
is not a guzzling nor a gluttonous Adminis- 
tration. It gives me great pleasure to pro- 
claim it (not for what it is not, but for what 
it is) the most courtly, the most refined Ad- 
ministration I have ever witnessed in Wash- 
ington. Vulgarity instinctively drops away 
from it. A sacred privacy has gathered 
about the personal life of the White House 
that even two years ago would have seemed 
impossible. Mrs. Garfield was the most re- 
tiring and unassuming of women; yet she 
suffered through the vulgarity of those near 
enough to her to make traffic in and to 
publish abroad her slightest sayings or do- 
ings. To-day, were there a mistress of the 
White House, such invading records would 
be impossible. 

An hour ago, in my parlor, a long-time 
intimate friend of Mrs. Garfield, a lady 
whom I had not seen since President Gar- 
field’s death, asked me: 


‘““What do you think of President Ar- 
thur ?” 


‘*T think well of him; for he commands 
my respect,” was the answer. 

‘‘I am glad to hear you say this,” she 
said; ‘‘for I have thought the best of him 
ever since we temperance women called 
upon him in the Gray House, the Autumn 
he became President. His greeting of us, 
his treatment of us was so different, so dif- 
ferent from that we received from President 
Garfield. You know my relation to Mrs. 
Garfield, and I would not disparage him ; 
but then he was ranked a Christian and a 
temperance man. You cannot know how 
cold and snubbing his manner was. The 
truth is that he had made up his mind to 
have wine at the White House (that I know 
to be true); therefore, he felt our 
presence to be an intrusion, our 
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plea for temperance an impertinence. 
If a Christian temperance man could so 
snub us, what could we expect of a man of 
the world, whom everybody knew had wine 
in his cellar and on his table ? We expected 
to be snubbed; but we went, though we 
went with fear and trembling. There were 
two hundred of us Miss Willard 
read her little speech. Then President 
Arthur said to us, in the kindest tones: 
‘* Ladies, you know I do not pretend to be 
a temperance man in the sense that you 
understand the word. I drink wine and 
give it to my friends; but no less I feel the 
honor done me in the visit of so many good 
and earnest women devoted to the cause 
of temperance.” While Miss Willard spoke 
tears came into his eyes, and afterward 
when she said, ‘“‘ Mr. President, we know 
your time is precious and we will not pre- 
sume to consume it further by seeking per- 
sonal introductions,” the President replied : 
‘* My time is not so precious that I do not 
wish to speak personally to you all.” So 
he was introduced to the whole two hun- 
dred, and, had each one been a queen, in- 
stead of the earnest working-woman that 
she was, the President could not have 
spoken to her with more marked deference 
of tone. ‘“‘Was not that being really a 
gentleman? And he spoke with the great- 
est kindness and gentleness, not only, but, 
beginning with Miss Willard, he gave to 
every woman, as she passed on, a flower 
out of the great basket by his side. Each 
one, as she went out, however it might be 
with the temperance cause, felt herself as 
if she might be a queen.” 

But President Arthur went on and stored 
the wine-cellar of the White House with 
many arare vintage. Six wine-glasses stood 
by each plate at the state dinners ; he poured 
wine in moderation for himself and his 
friends. No, technically he cannot be 
called ‘‘a temperance man”; but, despite 
all accusation, he 7s a gentleman, with the 
thoughtful gentleness for others that is 
Christian. 

More than one woman to-day, in her 
home full of daily care, in her life crowded 
with unrewarded work, takes up the flower 
she pressed to keep, that she took bloom- 
ing from the hand of the gentle President, 
thanking God with a tlgill of lingering 
gladness that, whatever he thought of her 
work or of her opinions, he had honored 
her womanhood. 


WasHineton, D. C., January, 1838. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE “DIES 
IRZ.” 


THOMAS OF CELANO. 


BY THE REY. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 

Arrer the days of the great singers the 
Dark Ages began in earnest. There was 
no longer a fervent pity, like that of Ber- 
nard of Clairvaulx; nora heavenly yearning, 
like that of Bernard of Clugny; nora large- 
hearted charity, like that of Peter the 
Venerable; nor a clear-headed theology, 
like that of Anselm of Canterbury; nor 
even an energetic intellect, like that of the 
poor wretched Abelard. Down into the 
mud and ooze of the black, sensual super- 
stitions of their time the great ones marched 
and perished, as did the mammoths of the 
prehistoric ages, embogged and smothered 
in slime. No voice arises, no protest is 
heard. The crusades go on. against the 
heathen; but now Peter Waldo has found 
a faithful band of adherents among the 
Alpine rocks to keep God’s truth pure as 
of old. He has lifted his hand against that 
‘* triple-hatted chimera calling itself Father 
in God.” And, hence, begins the slaughter 
of the saints. 

Innocent III, a ‘ persecutor and ‘injur- 
ious,” became Pope in 1198. I leave it to 
H. Grattan Guinness, and a host of recent 
commentators, to maintain that this is, as 
they claim, ‘‘ the exact 666th year from the 
rise of the Papacy, at Justinian’s Edict.” 
But it is clear that a systematic and whole- 
sale persecution .began at that date. And 
it is also clear that it was in these days of 
superstitious bondage that the elevation of 
the host was attended by the kneeling and 
adoration of the congregation; and thus, for 
the first time, the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation had fulfilled the dream of Paschasius 
Radbertus. 

What can you expect of the hymnology 
in such a state of affairs? The people were 





following the jougleur rather than the monk. 
Trouvier and troubadour, meistersinger and 
minnesinger, were abroad in the land. And 
whenever the Latin was employed, it was 
no longer attuned to the praise of God and 
of Christ; but it revamped old phrasés, and 
in barbarous measures recited the idolatries 
of a stupid ritual. Wit and learning—such 
as they were—were against it. The chant 
of praise to good wine: 

7 * O quam placens in colore,” 
which Longfellow’s monks sing in the re- 
fectory, is, in fact, the open parody of a 
hymn to the Virgin. There are others, 
also, a host of them, preserved to us by Du 
Merie and Thomas Wright. These are full 
of’ satire upon the religious falsehood of the 
age. The monk, with his love for ‘‘ Wein, 
Weib, und Gesang,” is a fit theme for every 
jest and sneer. Rabelais, Boccaccio, and 
Chaucer are.all predicted to us by those 
‘*Contes” and ‘‘ Fabliaux” and ‘Gestes,” 
from which their raciest anecdotes are 
taken. It wasa bad, gross, hypocritical 
time; and, because of its badness and 
grossness and hypocrisy, it massacred the 
Waldenses and the Albigenses; and, in 
1206, it began to organize its crowning hor- 
ror, the Inquisition. It was an age which, 
if it had any “spirit” (any Zeitgeist what- 
ever), expressed it inthe verses of Walter 
Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford and chaplain 
to Henry II. This worthy (born about 1150 
and dying about 1220) trolled out the fa- 
mous carol which Leigh Hunt has so ad- 
mirably rendered. With an utter disregard 
of even the appearances of religion, he cries 
out: 

‘* Mihi est propositum in taberna mori” ; 

or, as the version reads: 
“T devise to end my days in a tavern, drinking; 

Let some Christian hold for me the glass when I am 

shrinking ; 

That the cherubim may cry, when they see me 

sinking, 

‘God be merciful to a soul—of this gentleman’s 

way of thinking!” 

Robin Hood’s Friar Tuck, and all such 
hedge-priests, could sing the praise of 
“Jolly good ale and olde,” with much 
greater facility than they could chant the 
sonorous strains of a proper psalmody. But, 
notwithstanding, I am able positively to as- 
sert that some of these greatest Latin hymns 
were rendered into German in the time of the 
minnesingers, and that Frauenlob, for one, 
could handle the foreign language marvel- 
ously well. The specimens preserved by Mr. 
Kroeger, and the authority of Miss Wink- 
worth establish this beyond question. 
Wackernagel, also, in his superb work on 
German hymnology, follows his admirable 
selection of Latin hymns by showing the 
actual translations given by the earlier 
writers. Luther, for instance, versified the 
‘* Redemptor gentium”; the ‘* Veni, sancte,” 
and ‘* Veni, creator” the “* Te Deum lauda- 
mua,” the ‘A solis ortus,” and the ‘O luz 
beata.” Michael Styfel rendered the ‘‘ Pange 
lingua gloriosi,” and Michael Weisse emu- 
lated the great reformer himself in the num- 
ber of his versions. 

Thus in the abbeys and monasteries of 
Europe and in the crypts and cloisters of 
Great Britain, there was, doubtless, a 
leaven of true poetry and of real devotion of 
spirit. But France was singing the ‘‘ Song 
of Roland” with the same vigor with 
which the giant Taillefer sang it before the 
battle of Hastings. And Spain was declar- 
ing the valorous deeds of the Cid and of 
his steed Baireca in tones which stir us 
even now through the dilutions of Lock- 
hart’s ballads. New England, which has 
joined with solemn Cxdmon in his visions 
of the creation and of the Fall of man, was 
also now singing warlike lays of Havelok 
the Dane, and of Arthur and his Table 
Round. The spiritual was obliterated by 
the material. 

Hitherto we had looked to France for 


our hymns and sacred poems; but now, with | 
Simon de Montfort and his crusaders tramp- | 


ling down French piety and French poetry 
together, that land is a desert to us. In 
Germany the mother-tongue is struggling 
to express these thoughts. In England 


there is a dull, heavy, composite mass of | 
minds and bodies, from which one might as | 


soon expect to get a hymn of true and pure 
devotion as to find a pearl in the heart of a 
clam. Spain is out of the question; and 
always has been. And now that the last 
great strain of such religious song is to be 
uttered, where else ‘than to Italy must we 


turn our eyes? There, indeed, appears the 
poet who, departing from all previous forms 
of the stanza, and taking his theme from his 
own heartfelt conviction, has given us the 
Dies Tre—the grandest of Latin hymns. 

His name was Thomas. He was a Fran- 
ciscan monk, and the biographer and per- 
sonal friend of St. Francis of Assisi, the 
founder of the order. He came from Celano, 
in the province of Abruzzi, in the Kingdom 
of Naples. He died about 1255. Further 
than this we know but little. He is re- 
puted to have been the author of two other 
hymns, both of them in honor of St. Fran- 
cis, one beginning, “Fregit victor virtualis,” 
and the other, ‘‘ Sanctitatis nova signa.” 
This last Luke Wadding calls ‘‘ seguentiam 
illam olim celebrem”—that sequence former- 
ly much prized. Wackernagel, however, 
attributes to hima third sequence: ‘“ Zw- 
gentibus in purgatorio,” but with what cor- 
rectness it is hard forus to say. He had 
also edited, by order of Gregory IX, that 
legend of St. Francis which the friars sang 
in chorus, and which commences, ‘‘ Pla- 
cuit sanctae universitati vestrae,” ete. And 
as Brothers Leo, Ruffinus, and Angelus 
could not do entire justice to the memory 
of the holy man, the work of preparing a 
full biography was finally assigned to 
Thomas of Celano, who is stated to have 
been his ‘‘intimate companion.” This 
was in the neighborhood of 1244. 

That the Dies Ire is the work of this 
Thomas of Celano rests upon the authority 
of these great vellum-coyered folios in 
which Wadding the Minorite has written, 
in not very capable Latin, the history of 
his own order. In Vol. II, p. 204, he says: 
‘* Cecinit fr. Thomas de Celano cujus et illa 
solemnis mortuorum ‘Dies ire dies illa’ 
opus ext, licet alii eam tribuere velint fratri 
Mattheo Aquaspartano Cardinali ex Mi- 
noritis assumpto.” Here it is plain that 
Wadding claims the hymn for Thomas of 
Celano, and will not permit it to be as- 
signed to Matthew of Aquasparta. The 
literal translation of this precious sentence 
is rather more difficult to a grammarian 
than it is for him to get at the meaning of 
the words. Brother Luke Wadding can 
frequently say with Drunken Barnaby: 
“Fregi frontem Prisciani”; that is, in 
his own words: ‘I’ve broke Priscian’s 
forehead mainly.” These claims of Thomas 
of Celano have further been audited by 
Daniel, who, in a most exhaustive essay, 
establishes the authorship, so that it may 
safely be affirmed ever afterward. Mat- 
theus, of Aquasparta (1802); Latinus 
Frangipani (1294); Malabranca, of Ostia 
(1275); Bonaventura (1274); and, even Ber- 
nard of Clairvaulx, and Gregory the Great, 
have been named as those entitled to this 
honor; and Mone goes so far as to consider 
the hymn a compilation, by unknown hands, 
from many sources. To all such conjec- 
tures, we may briefly oppose the verity of 
the poem itself, its characteristic tone and 
temper, and the positive assertions of the 
Franciscans, which are assailed by the sneer 
of the Dominican, Sixtus Senensis, who 
styles it, ‘‘ rhythmus inconditus”—a chaotic 
strain. But Mohnike, Rambach, Lisco, 
Fink, and Daniel, agree upon the author- 
ship, which is first assigned to Thomas of 
Celano, by Bartholomew of Pisa (p. 1401) 
in his Libra Conformitatum. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. Y. 
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Is THE WORK OF CONVERTING 
MEN TO CHRIST AN ART? 





BY THE REY. GEORGE F. PENTEOOST. 


I HAVE no doubt that some have objected 
to the use of the word ‘‘art” in connection 
with the work of conversion, because it has 
seemed to imply that this divine work was 
to be done by the mere trained skill of the 
unaided natural man; in other words, 
that ‘‘art” implies the absence of the divine 
agency and reduces conversion to a mere 
human basis. But “art,” which is “ the 
| employment of means to the accomplish- 
ment of some desired end,” is quite consist- 
| ent with the presence of the Spirit of God, 
inspiring and guiding the natural ability of 
man for the accomplishment not only of a 
desired but adivine end. In proof of this, 
let me call the attention of the reader to the 
| following examples of skill and art ascribed 
| to the Spirit of God in man: Joseph was 
appointed by Pharaoh over his whole king- 
dom, for the internal management of its 








affairs. He was, in fact, made the Secretary 
of the Interior, with absolute power, because 
of his acknowledged skill in all these mat- 
ters. And whence came his skill and prac- 
tical art as a political economist? ‘And 
Pharaoh said unto his servants: Can we 
find such an one as this is, a man in whom 
the Spirit of God is? And Pharaoh said 
unto Joseph: ‘‘Forasmuch as God hath 
showed thee all this, there is none so dis- 
creet and wise as thou art” (Gen. xli, 38, 89). 
Was not this also the secret of Daniel’s pre- 
ferment and power under two dynasties ? 
And does any one question whether or not 
statescraft is an art? In the hands of 
man, unmoved by the fear of God or un- 
guided and unsanctified by the indwelling 
Spirit of God, it is more often subtle, 
crafty, cunning, and deceitful; but when 
sanctified by the Spirit of God it is a most 
noble and useful art. But still more to the 
point: When God wanted artists to pre- 
pare and fashion the exquisite work for the 
tabernacle, what did he do? Did he choose 
out some stupid men, without natural skill, 
and endow them with supernatural ability, 
80 that they should be mere machines, and 
not artists? I trow not. ‘‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying: See, I have 
called by name Bezaleel, and I have filled 
him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, 
and in understanding, and in knowl. 
edge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise cunning works, and to work 
in gold and silver and brass, and in cut- 
ting of stones to set them, and in carving 
of timber, to work in all manner of work- 
manship. And in the hearts of all 
that are wise-hearted I have put wisdom, 
that they may make all that I have 
commanded thee” (Ex. xxxi, 1—6). Now 
no one will deny that here is the appoint- 
ment and divine endowment of real 
artists to do God’s own work. And 
who are they? First, men who had 
natural gifts, and to whom God added the 
gift of the Spirit of God, that they might 
the better use their art for him and to accom- 
plish his work. And who or what are the 
true ministers of God, but men of natural 
gifts and capacities, whom God has called 
to do his work in saving souls and training 
them, but to whom he has given the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, that they might do their 
work with more skill and in the power of 
God. Every man who has been a successful 
winner of souls has been a man of natural 


gifts, who has used all the natural 
art with which he has been endowed 
by nature, under the further impulse 


and inspiration of the love and spirit 
of God. Was Paul a less skillful orator 
or dialectician because he had been called 
of God to use his great natural gifts for the 
salvation of men; and can any one show 
that he used his gifts and practiced the 
arts of logician and orator less nobly after 
his call to the apostleship than before? Is 
not logic an art? is not rhetoric an art? is 
not oratory an art? and, when all these are 
sanctified and used of the Holy Spirit to 
persuade men to believe on the Lord Jesus, 
is the work of winning souls less an art 
because it isa divine work? No less than 
was the work of Bezaleel the work of an 
artist because he was filled with the wisdom 
of God and exercised his art to do God’s 
work. 


Before leaving this subject, I beg to sug- 
gest that most of the metaphors used in the 
Scriptures to describe the work of the min- 
istry are metaphors borrowed from the arts. 
Let us remember that art means “ skill in 
the use of means to accomplish a desired 
end,” and ‘“‘the application of knowledge 
and power to practical purposes.” We will 
assume that the conversion of men is a de- 
sired end; and that the use of our knowledge 
of the Scriptures and the Holy Ghost power 
which God has graciously given us and 
directed to this end, is for a practical pur- 
pose; that is, for really converting men and 
not educating them into the theoretical 
knowledge of Christianity. I have already 
noticed the fact that converting men is by 
the Saviour likened to the catching of fish, 
and fishing is an art. He also likens it to 
the work of a farmer, who first sows his 
seed and then afterward reaps his harvest 
and brings in his sheaves. Everybody 
that knows anything about farming knows 
that sowing seed, plowing, and reaping are 
all skillful works. They might all properly 
be spoken of as ‘‘ the art” of plowing, sow- 
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ing, and reaping. If any one doubts whether 
there is an art in the doing of these things, 
let him try next Summer to run a straight 
furrow with the plow evenly, and 
properly to scatter the seed for a har- 
vest of grass, or successfully to swing the 
cradle or scythe among the tall stand- 
ing and sometimes wind-fallen grain. There 
are many men who perfectly understand the 
theory of farming, and do it beautifully on 
paper and in essays, which are in them- 
selves very valuable; but as to the practi- 
cal art of farming they know nothing. It 
is even so with many men in the pulpit, the 
theory of salvation has been reduced to 
‘fa science” by them, but the practical 
‘fart of conversion” is something that they 
seem to know little about, and their suc- 
cess in that direction is attested by the bar- 
renness of their ministry of souls. The 
‘*seience of theology,” be it remembered, 
is one thing, and the ‘‘art of conversion” 
is quite another thing, and the one is as 
truly an art as the other isa science. Paul 
exhorts his son Timothy to “study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” *And, again, 
to ‘‘ preach the word,” and ‘‘do the work 
of an evangelist” (II Tim. ii, 15; iv, 2, 5). 
What was this but an injunction to 
qualify himself by the study of God’s Word 
and all skillful methods of dividing it, so 
that he might bea successful preacher and 
evangelist; and whatis he to preach and 
evangelize for, but to save or convert men? 
If instructions of this nature were given to 
a young man who had just entered upon an 
apprenticeship to a lapidary or jeweler, no 
one would hesitate to say it was instruction 
as to how to become a skilled artist. The 
work of the Christian minister, in his con- 
flict with entrenched sin in the hearts of 
men, is likened to the work of a general 
who goes up to the siege of a stronghold. 
In other words, he is a warrior. ‘For, 
though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
after the flesh (for the weapons of our war- 
fare are not of the flesh, but mighty before 
God to the casting down of strongholds); 
casting down imaginations and every high 
thing that is exalted against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ ” (II Cor. 
x, 3, 4). Now, natural war is an art of the 
very highest kind, and any man who has 
had anything to do with this spiritual war— 
i.e., storming the strongholds of infidelity and 
bringing down the vain imaginations or 
reasonings of unconverted men—will agree 
with me that it requires no small measure 
of skill or art to accomplish it, even 
though the weapons and the power be of 
God. Yet this is what The Interior objects 
to—viz., the use of any skillful assaults 
upon these alienated and estranged sensi- 
bilities of unconverted men. Paul says 
storm them and use every art of the well- 
trained soldier of Jesus Christ to bring 
them down. Would our brother of The 
Interior prefer that we should invite them 
to a friendly discussion of the matter, or 
stand afar off and read a finished and 
scientific theological essay to them? The 
Government sends year by year many of 
the best youths of the land to the West 
Point Military Academy, to learn the science 
of carnal warfare; not that they may be 
dress-parade soldiers, but practical warriors, 
that they may turn their scientific knowledge 
into the practical art of war. What do we 
send our young men to the theological 
seminary for? Is it not that they may go 
forth and be good soldiers for Jesus Christ? 

But why discuss the fitness of a word any 
longer? I am not interested particularly in 
the question as to whether I have been cor- 
rect or happy in the use of a word to de- 
scribe what must’ be most apparent to every 
candid and thoughtful man in the ministry, 
or in the pew—viz., that the number of 
conversions in our churches, both in the 
city andin the country, is sadly too small 
and altogether out of proportion to any rea- 
sonable expectation and warrant—if we are 
to judge from what the New Testament 
teaches and all the Scriptures of God im- 
ply. We millennarians are accused of being 
pessimists and of lacking interest in the 
salvation of the world by the preaching of 
the Gospel. Well, one can hardly be an op- 
timist with reference to the conversion of 
the world, if it is to be brought about 
hy the present stages of progress. 








What we all need to do is to rise up from 
our too easy habits of ministerial indulg- 
ence, throw away our slippers and dress- 
ing-gowns, spend less time in mastering a 
worldly culture, give more time to the prac- 
tical study of God’s Word,-spend less time 
in pampering our well-to-do and over-fed 
and over-preached-to home congregations, 
and lift up our eyes and see the vast out- 
lying fields that are unpossessed, unculti- 
vated, and unreaped for Christ. High 
farming in our fashionable churches might 
do very well if the Master had given us no 
more land to cultivate; but high farming 
on the finest avenues and the principal up- 
town streets, whilst boundless fields are 
being overgrown with thorns and weeds, is 
not what the Master requires of us. In 
Brooklyn, I believe less than one-fifth of 
the population are found on any Sabbath 
in the house of God, and less than a half 
score of conversions to each church on an 
average will more than represent all the re- 
sults of the work of more than five hundred 
preachers, with all the churches and Sab- 
bath-schvols that are behind them. How 
much better than this is it in New York and 
the other large cities and towns in the coun- 
try? And whose fault is it? I would not 
judge; but I fear, if the Master should call 
the ministry suddenly to account, we could 
not give a very satisfactory showing as to 
what we had done with the talents he has giv- 

nus, that we might trade with them for his 
profit. The churches are like vast hospitals, 
full of the sick and lame and halt and spir- 
itually paralyzed, or else they are resolved 
into a sort of religious pleasure-ground, for 
social sauntering and greetings, or for the 
hearing of something new in theology, sci- 
ence, politics, or literature. The preacher 
of the Gospel is lost nowadays in the pastor, 
who is kept busy trotting around the par- 
ish, making social visits, and petting and 
nursing the weak and enervated, who are 
so largely, because they have nothing to 
do, or, at least, if they have anything to do 
for Christ, seem to succeed admirably in 
not doing it. What is needed is a trumpet- 
call to battle, to be sounded all along the 
line, from Boston to San Francisco and 
from Bangor to New Orleans. Let the pas- 
tors take the lead and make the call on their 
people and go out with such a Gideon’s 
band as they can marshal; and let them call 
on the name of the Lord, and draw the 
sword of the Spirit, and storm the strong- 
holds of sin, and I believe God will give vic- 
tory again to his Church and roll back the 
reproach of weakness and failure that the 
scoffing atheism and infidelity of our day 
are casting into our teeth. 


BRooxk.yy, L. I. 
— _ — 


AN INTERPELLATION OF THE 
FOREIGN SECRETARY, 


FROM A MEMBER OF THE LOWER HOUSE, 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


So scanty is the time allowed at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, for 
the proper business of that body—so com- 
plete are the arrangements made in ad- 
vance, by those who take control of the 
affair, to pre-occupy the time with a program 
of matters that are not business—that a 
member who would perform his duty must 
have recourse to the press. The method 
has its drawbacks. Through no one journal 
can the ear of the Board be reached; and in 
any journal the discussion must needs go 
to a much larger proportion of outside 
observers than if the Board were to be 
allowed, as formerly, to deliberate upon its 
own business in its own meeting. 

In the few hasty and impatient minutes, 
which were all that could be spared at the 
meeting of the Board, in Portland, for the 
consideration of questions of vital, one might 
almost say fatal, importance to the noblest of 
all the Board’s missions, there emerged two 
or three questions even more important,since 
they concern the very foundation-work of 
all the missions. It is a pity that there was 
not time to put and answer these questions 
then and there. But it is better that they 
should be put and answered here than not 
at all. 

I. What is the exact meaning of it, when, 
the administration of the Board being under 
discussion, the Secretaries interrupt a 
speaker to announce: ‘If the Board have 





not confidence in us, we are ready to step 
down and out?” The announcement is re- 
ceived with a round of applause, as if for 
some heroic act of self-abnegation, or for 
some escape from impending peril. 

1. Phis cannot mean that the administra- 
tion are ready to res'gn. They can’t resign; 
their time is up. The Board is just review- 
ing their work preparatory to a new elec- 
tion. If the Board has not confidence in 
them, they won’t be elected; that’s all. 
They are ‘‘down and out,” and it is only 
because the Board has confidence in them 
that they are put back again. 

2. It cannot mean that, in case they are 
not re-elected, they have no intention of 
making a coup d'état, seizing the treasury, 
and running the missions on their own hook, 
Of course they have not. They are not the 
sort of men to do it; and about the time of 
the annual meeting the treasury is rarely in 
a condition to tempt any man to run away 
with it. It can’t mean that. 

3. It cannot mean that if the Board per- 
forms its duty of scrutinizing, criticising, 
and, when necessary, disapproving the 
course of the administration, the Secretaries 
will refuse to serve. This supposition is 
morally impossible. 

What can it mean? Perhaps a precedent 
may throw light on this question. 

Iremember a meeting of the American 
Board, at New Haven, something less than 
half a century ago. There used to be time 
for the transaction of business in those 
days, and the Board had taken in hand 
some question of policy on which it was 
proposed to modify the course that had 
been adopted by its officers. Then uprose 
Secretary Rufus Anderson to protest 
against such interference: ‘If the well- 
considered plans of the Prudential Com- 
mittee are to be reconsidered and overruled 
by this meeting, we may as well hoist all 
sail and run the ship aground.” And this 
saying, from the altitude of his physical 
stature and official station, made a deep im- 
pression. Presently, the youngest corpo- 
rate member of the Board arose, and began, 
with painful slowness and deliberateness of 
utterance: ‘‘This will be my first vote in 
a meeting of this Board, and I have a great 
mind to say it shall be the last!” And 
then followed such an exposure of the arro- 
gance, veiled under the Secretary’s poetic 
imagery, and such an exhibition of the right 
relation of the Secretaries and Prudential 
Committee as subordinates to the Board 
as their superior, that it is safe to say that 
during the remainder of Secretary Ander- 
son’s long and splendid administration this 
particular mistake was never repeated. 

Let us hope that we have had the last 
of this ‘‘ confidence game” in the American 
Board. That the Board has a general con- 
fidence in its officials—in their ability, hon- 
esty, and prompt and loyal obedience to 
the Board’s instructions may be inferred 
from the fact of their election. But to ask 
of the Board any such confidence in its 
secretaries and committee as should excuse 
it from the most searching scrutiny into 
their doings, and the most thorough review 
and control of their policy, is to invite it to 
a dereliction of its duty. 

The real question is not, Has the Board 
confidence in the Secretaries? but, Have the 
secretaries confidence in the Board? or do 
they mistrust the capacity of that body to 
deal with the administration of its own 
affairs, and feel it important to use a meas- 
ure of reticence toward it on critical ques- 
tions, and to keep it well entertained with 
eloquent talk, lest it should get down to 
business? 

II. What is the meaning of this? .A 
member of the Board, at the late meeting 
was advocating the report of a committee 
of the Board on which he served, when he 
was met by the singular announcement 
from the Secretaries: ‘‘ We had you appoint- 
ed on that committee.” Is not this a little 
queer? The member certainly thought he 
was appointed by the Board to study and 
report upon the administration of its offi- 
cers; but he is publicly told that he is the 
Secretaries’ appointee, as if this had some 
proper bearing on his duty in the case. The 
Secretaries ought to have an opportunity of 
explaining this. Is it common for them to 
manipulate the appointment of committees 
that are to inquire into their course? Or is 
it only done on critical occasions? Is the 
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would like for auditors or for the Commit- 
tee on the Treasurer’s Report? Just how 
much of this sort of thing is done? And 
if only a little is done, is it not a little too 
much? 

Far be it from me to question the sagaci- 
ty of the Secretaries in selecting that mem- 
ber for that committee; but it would be 
better to let the Board manage its own bus- 
iness, however inadequately, than to have 
the interested party interfere, however 
judiciously. Since the Secretaries claim the 
credit of having made up a fair and thor- 
ough committee on the Western Turkey 
Mission, they must also bear the responsi- 
bility of the make-up of the committee ad 
interim to inquire into the affairs of that 
mission; and if it appears to any that in the 
constitution of this committee there is 
nothing to give to the public a guaranty of 
severely thorough work, and something to 
suggest prejudgments in favor of the Sec- 
retaries and against the mission churches, 
an Official disavowal of any tampering with 
the nominations in this case may be needed 
to set the matter right. 

ITT. Finally, just what does it mean when 
the Secretary, speaking in the name of the 
administration, declares what ‘‘ we are will- 
ing” or what ‘“‘we are not willing” to have 
brought to the knowledge of the Board? 
The occasion when this expression was used 
at Portland has not been forgotten. A mem- 
ber of the Board, having some very excep- 
tional claims to respect and love and con- 
sideration, wished to make to his colleagues a 
communication of great importance affect- 
ing their work. He is a man without ready 
facility in English speech, in fact a convert of 
one of the Board’s own missions, and one 
who has showed his grateful love fur the 
mission-work by a self-denying devotion 
such as no man dare impeach. This member, 
unable to utter himself to his fellow-mem- 
bers by voice, attempted to lay the case be- 
fore them in print. By a most indiscreet 
proceeding (however well-intended), the 
copies of his pamphlet, intended for his 
fellow-members, were gathered up and 
secreted, and the Secretaries assumed the 
responsibility of the act and gave their rea- 
sons why they approved the suppression of 
the pamphlet; why, under the circum- 
stances, they werg not willing to have it sub- 
mitted to the knowledge of the Board, and 
how, in such and such circumstances, they 
would have been willing. The pamphlet 
was one that raised grave questions as to 
the wisdom or propriety of the official ac- 
tion of the Secretaries—questions which any 
member had a right to raise, and which the 
Board had a right to judge for itself 
whether it would entertain; and for the 
Secretaries to make themselves parties to 
the act of suppressing this communication ; 
for the Secretaries, present in the meeting 
for the very purpose of having their official 
work inquired into; for the Secretaries, 
the subordinates and employés of the 
Board, to thrust themselves between the 
Board and one of its members, and say 
‘* We object,” or ‘‘ We don’t object,” does 
really seem (unless some explanation can 
be suggested) to be a very extraordinary line 
of procedure. 

Considered as business meetings, the 
meetings of the American Board are suffer- 
ing from too much official management. 
But it is not the Secretaries that are to 
blame for this altogether; I am almost 
ready to say that they are justified in it, as 
things stand. I want to emphasize my 
great respect and admiration for these able 
and faithful men. But none the less I feel 
bound to expose a public abuse which in- 
volves the gravest perils to the noblest and 
best organized of our great charities, and 
may easily result, sooner or later, in its 
loss of public confidence. 

And since it is only a half duty to ex- 
pose an abuse without showing the remedy, 
I propose to show, in another article, what 
are the improvements required in the meet- 
ings of the American Board, and then to 
speak of the merits of the questions con- 
cerning the Western Turkey Mission. 

Norwicu, Conn. 
an 

Presipent A. M. Farrparrn, D.D., of Aire- 
dale College, Bradford, England, who is to lec- 
ture at Andover on Foreign Missions, has also 
accepted the invitation of Chautauqua to deliver 
a course of six lectures during the Assembly, next 
August. He will there discuss the History and 


Problems of English Philosophy. 
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“AN EDUCATED MINISTRY.” 


BY THE REY. CHARLES F. THWING. 


Tne question which President Eliot dis- 
cussed, in a recent address in Harvard Uni- 
versity, upon the education of ministers, 
was & narrow one. 
the cultivation of piety, earnestness, or 
other spiritual qualities. It did not 
attempt to prove that the ministry 
should be educated; neither did it deny 
that an educated ministry may be of service. 
It concerned simply the intellectual equip- 
ment of the Protestant clergyman of the 
present time in this country. 

The education demanded at the present 
time is different from that formerly ac- 
quired, inasmuch as the position of the 
minister has, within a hundred years, greatly 
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courses of study. 
' 


It is thus made evident that the presi- 
dent of Harvard University lays more 
emphasis upon the general education of the 
minister than has been and still is usual. 
With the idea that it is necessary for the 
minister to know only one book, the Bible, 
he has no sympathy. To systematic theol- 
ogy he would assigna less prominent place 
than is customary in the current theological 
Theology he would 


| teach as any other philosophic subject is 


changed. Formerly, the ministry was the | 


only educated class ir the community. The 
colleges made no provision for the training 
of members for any other profession 
tian the clerical. Medicine was empirical. 
Newspapers and books were not common. 
To-day the clerical is only one of several 
professions which necessitate aliberal train- 
ing; and the minister is now brought into 
constant competition with literature and 
with the press. The condition of society 
has also suffered great changes. A century 
ago corporations had not come into exist- 
ence. Temperance, divorce, and heredity, 
were questions not discussed. Chemistry, 
geology, botany, and other sciences were 
unknown to the people. The public mind 
has, moreover, undergone a change respect- 
ing the position of the clergyman. He is 
no longer regarded as possessed of a sort 
of divine right. Whatever influence he 
exerts is considered as coming rather 
from his character than from his position. 
He is now subject to criticism from which 
he was once free. It is not to be doubted 
that the rise of physical science has 
produced a change in the view which the 
public entertain of the ministry. It has 
brought out into strong relief the un- 
candid spirit which prevails to at least a 
certain degree among clergymen. The 
temptations to intellectual dishonesty are 
of greater force in the clerical than in any 
other calling. This fact fyrnishes one 
reason that deters young men of first-rate 
ability from adopting it. 

Yet the ministry has many and great at- 
tractions. It offers large prizes in the form 
of salaries; and these large prizes attract 
young men. Channing and Emerson agree 
in calling it the finest of all the professions. 
Modern society is better worth preaching to 
than society a hundred yearsago. It is more 
intelligent. Although the increased intelli- 
gence makes preaching more difficult, it 
yet allows greater opportunities of useful- 
ness. 

In view of these changes it would seem 
that the theological studies of the student 
should be conducted with that freedom of 
inquiry characterizing the pursuit of all 
other studies. The method of ministerial 
training should be of the largest lib- 
erty. .The subjects of study should em- 
brace certain general topics—as the lan- 
guages, philosophy, political economy, sci- 
ence, rhetoric—topics which afford such a 
training as the college course designs to give ; 
and also certain special topics, as homilet- 
ics, archeology, New Testament criticism, 
ecclesiastical history, comparative religion, 
ethics, and systematic theology. Attention 
should also be paid to philanthropic sub- 
jects. 

In the course of his address, of which 
only an outline is given, and for extended 
comment on which this is not the place, 
President Eliot spoke in condemnation of 
the prevalent custom of offering pecuniary 
aid to students for the ministry. The dis- 
cussions upon this theme of five years ago 
have not altered the opinion then enter- 
tained. Scholarships, which are, as their 
name indicates, the becoming reward for 
high attainments in learning, may be given; 
but support, either entire or partial, for all 
theological students, regardless of intellect- 
ual ability, should not be promised. He also 
adverted, with somewhat of severity, to the 
constant demands that churches make upon 
ministers, which drive them into the fatal 
habit of prolonged unpremeditated speak- 
ing. They thus become like the pumps at 
mechanics’ fairs, which pump the same 
water over and over again. 











taught. If its teaching were not fettered by 
sectarian considerations, our knowledge of 
it would be more ample and just. 

This address also tends to dispel an opin- 
ion which may have found its way into 
certain parts, that the president of Harvard 
University is opposed to the ministry as a 
profession, For that sentiment, that the 
clergyman will soon take his place with the 
spinning-wheel and the well-sweep of the 
fathers, he feels only disapprobation. The 
position of the clergyman has suffered a 
change. Yet the position he now occupies 
is clearly defined, and its fitting occupancy 
is essential to the continued well-being of the 
nation. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
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MR. COOK’S 153p LECTURE. 
THE NEW CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 

ANOTHER audience, which filled Tremont Tem- 
ple to its utmost capacity, occupying every seat 
several minutes before the noon hour and much 
of the standing room about the the sides of the 
hall, greeted Mr. Cook Jan, 22d. Upon the plat- 
form were the usual number of ministers of 
various denominations from the city and sub- 
urbs, and, indeed, distant parts of the state, and 
in the audience were many well-known profes- 
sional and business men. The subject of Mr. 
Cook’s prelude was the future of Civil Service 
Refom. He has spoken on this topic upon the 
same platform on former occasions, when the 
subject was not so popular as it is now. 


THE PRELUDE. 
‘THE FUTURE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Civil Service Reform in the United States 
has succeeded, as yet, only on paper, except in 
the city of Brooklyn. In that municipality 
twelve aldermen were lately put in jail for con- 
tempt of court. A mayor has been elected, who 
is conducting the city affairs on business princi- 
ples. He has unusually large power for a city 
executive, and is held to a marvelously close re- 
sponsibility. Brooklyn is thus attempting, at this 
moment, to solve a problem of really world-wide 
interest. Tell itnotin Gath and whisper it not 
in Ashkelon; but the incredible statement has 
gone forth, not merely on partisan political 
authority, that there are one or two members of 
the common council of Boston itself who cannot 
read or write. What are we to do with the sneer 
of aristocratic circles in England, in Germany, 
in India, and of republican circles in Australia, 
to the effect that our formof government always 
fails in attempting to govern great cities? A 
fifth of the population of the American Union 
now lives in cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants. 
In Australia the suffrage has been made broad. 
Nearly a quarter of the population lives in 
cities. In Sydney, and especially in Melbourne, 
almost precisely the difficulties which the United 
States have with corrupt city officials are becom- 
ing very common, filling the newspaper discus- 
sions and awakening the anxiety of patriots of 
every political creed. We are solving the ques- 
tion of Civil Service Reform in its national 
aspects ; but we have yet to apply it to state gov- 
ernments and municipal affairs. 

Let the whole world be the background of all 
our discussions of our free institutions ; for the 
whole world is watching our successes and de- 
feats. Remember that, if we succeed in putting 
our Civil Service on a basis that will secure at 
once efficiency and honesty, we shall be remov- 
ing the chief reproach brought against our in- 
stitutions by their enemies abroad. Nowhere 
have I felt more humiliated in the presence of 
foreign critics than when I attempted to stand 
on the ground of our municipal, state, and 
national Civil Service and show that its frequent 
corruption is a disease of the surface and not of 
the vitals. I most thoroughly believe that we 
are as honest a people as there is on the face of 
the earth ; but, in the matter of Civil Service, we 
are more tempted than any other people. In 
eighty-two years our population has increased 
from 3,000,000 to 53,000,000. As late as 1801 there 
were less than 1,000 Civil Sérvice officers in the 
whole country ; now there are more than 100,000, 
We had then 69 custom houses, and now have 
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then 4and our consuls 63; now the ministers 
are 33 and the consuls 728. Then we had 906 
post-offices ; now we have 44,848. The Repub- 
lican Party has at its disposal 110,000 appointive 
officers. George Washington could know some- 
thing definite as to the fitness of all the men he 
appointed to the Civil Service; but it is not in 
the physical or mental power of any one man, 
nor of any ten men now to sift the army of 
applicants for employment under Government 
and dispense its enormous patronage intelligent- 
ly. We must not expect to tie with mere paper 
twine a grab-bag as wide as the continent and 
containing an annual income of four hundred 
mnillions of dollars. 

The Civil Service Bill, which has just become 
a law, will be opposed by scores of men who 
voted for it. The question put to a new comer in 
society in Boston is, as you all know, Have you 
ever written a book? In New York, How much 
are you worth ? In Chicago, How are you getting 
on? In San Francisco, Who owns you—the rail- 
way monopoly or the sand-lots? But in Wash- 
ington the question is, Are you likely to be re- 
elected? [Laughter and applause.] Now, the 
people have spoken on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform, and, for fear of losing a re-election, 
many a congressman has recorded himself on the 
side of this reform, when, as I believe, he will not 
be found to fight very heartily for it at the polls 
or in caucuses, 

What is the spoils system ? It is the application 
to politics of the old style of marshaling armies 
in the medieval age. The army was to be in- 
spired by the hope of plunder. Loot! Booty! 
These were the watchwords of attacking battal- 
ions when a city was tobe sacked. A secret con- 
clave, a single chieftain, gave orders for the whole 
army, and the rallying cry of the soldiers was 
booty. Aaron Burr was the first man to apply to 
politics in this country the millitary system of the 
medieval age. Spoils! Loot! Booty! These are 
to be the inspiration of attacking columns in 
political warfare. Spoils to the victors! This 
was to keep up the esprit de corps of great politi- 
cal organizations. And, just as in an army, a 
few men give the law to the whole mass of sol- 
diers, so a secret conclave, or a single chieftain, 
according to Aaron Burr’s system, was to rule the 
whole army of those who had the franchise. As 
the supreme crime in the soldier was bolting, or 
desertion, as it is called in military affairs, so the 
supreme crime in the voter was to be bolting or 
desertion from the line of effort prescribed by 
the chieftain. This is the spoils system that had 
its first application to our affajrs by the subtle, 
sensual, almost devilish soul of Aaron Burr, who 
had no confidence shown him either by George 
Washington or Napoleon Bonaparte, as much as 
he tried to gain the good will of each of these 
shrewd judges of human nature. Martin Van 
Buren approved and extended this scheme. Jack- 
son was the apt pupil both of Aaron Burr and 
Martin Van Buren. 

What I insist on is that booty, loot, has be- 
come of colossal proportions in this republic. 
You have by this Civil Service Bill less than thirty 
thousand of our officers appointed after exam- 
ination. All the rest is booty yet; all the rest, 
under the provisions of this bill, can be changed 
whenever parties are changed. England changes 
only about thirty men when she changes parties. 
Out of an hundred and ten thousand officers, 
eighty thousand, including all on whose appoint- 
ment a vote of the national senate is necessary, 
are not reached by this enactment. Very soon 
there will be one hundred thousand to be 
changed, even if this bill is carried out. Our 
population is doubling every twenty-five or thirty 
years. We might have that law fairly executed, 
and yet change two hundred or four hundred 
thousand officers every time we change parties 
at Washington. The republic will not safely 
bear this strain. 

I do not assail the new Civil Service law as 
anything else than the best that could be carried 
through Congress at the present time. It is an 
educative measure. It is a moderate, wise enact- 
ment under the present circumstances. I greatly 
reverence the wisdom of the chief promoters of 
this bill, especially of the man who drew the 
larger part of it, the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, 
and of the senator who added the section against 
political assessments—General Hawley, of Con- 
necticut. [Applause.] They are likely to be re- 
membered in generations to come as foremost 
friends of one of the most important reforms of 
our vexedday. These men are, no doubt, pro- 
foundly shrewd in driving the thin end of the 
wedge first, and not attempting to force the 
thickness of reform at once into the gnarled oak 
of popular and partisan prejudice. 

But I think it high time to raise a note of alarm 
—a note of predictive warning, at least—that, 
even if its provisions could be carried out in good 
faith, the new Civil Service band would not close 
the grab-bag of partisan spoils. It leaves open 
more than two-thirds of the entrance into that 
continental basket of the Treasury. We must 
expect that the size and fatness of these spoils will 
continue to be a temptation to greed and fraud. 
Cesar, Antony, and Lepidus never had $400,- 
000,000 to dispose of annually, 

But who expects that the new law will be car- 
ried out in good faith by the Democrats if they 








come to power, or by the Republicans in case they 
should succeed the Democrats, unless the people 
rise and thunder in its favor continually. We 
had a Civil Service commission appointed not 
many years ago, and we had high hopes about 
what it was to do; but Congress starved it to 
death. Itis a significant whisper at Washington 
that more than a score of politicians who voted 
for that bill are known tobe resolved to work for 
its defeat as alaw. On the day when that bill 
passed the House of Representatives it was my 
privilege to be in the national Capitol, and I put 
the question right and left: ‘ What will be the 
fate of the Civil Service Reform Bill the Senate 
has sent to the House?” ‘It cannot pass. There 
is no hope of its passing. Even if it should 
pass, it would be so changed that you would not 
know the bill.” But it did pass by an over- 
whelming majority of three to one. That vote 
is, probably, the most auspicious event in our 
history since the overthrow of the Rebellion and 
the resumption of specie currency; but I would 
have you look beyond it. 

The political managers of the country are yet 
a close league. The Tammany Halls, the Albany 
Regencies, under other names and under the old 
ones—are yet active. There is no attempt yet 
made to apply Civil Service Reform to state and 
municipal affairs. There are loopholes in this 
bill I will not pause to discuss, Suffice it to say 
many a man who voted for it is now saying: ““We 
will drive a coach and four through it.” Now I 
wish the people to put a strong hand on the 
reins of any coach and four that seeks to drive 
through that law [applause], and show them that 
such audacity is not profitable. 

The last elections were, apparently, a triumph of 
the people over party. They were a blow of the 
serious masses of citizens against the political 
machine. They were an assertion of the inde- 
pendence of the people over political dictation 
and secret conclaves. They were a proclamation 
of the sense of the people that state affairs should 
not be under national control, and city affairs 
not under state control. We have entered, ap- 
parently, upon a new era of independent politics, 
Thank God, it has been proved that only inde- 
pendent and Sunday-school politics are good for 
anything through a course of four years. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

This bill contains four great words—examina- 
tion, probation, promotion, prohibition; ex- 
amination of all candidates for place in the Civil 
Service ; the appointment of men from the list of 
those who have successfully passed this examina-~ 
tion; promotion for merit; probation before an 
absolute appointment is made; and prohibition 
of political assessments. These are the four 
great ideas of this bill, unless I should mention 
as a great idea, it is so novel, that no man shall 
be employed in the public service who uses in- 
toxicating liquors to excess. [Applause.] Thank 
Heaven that provision isa part of this law! [Ap- 
plause.] But the people must stand unflinch- 
ingly by each one of these great words; other- 
wise they will turn out to be but thin air. Over 
and over we have been cheated in the promise 
of the hope of Civil Service Reform ; and, unless 
the people thunder at the polls repeatedly, the 
certainty is that a coach and four will make 
sport of that glorious enactment, 

What more, then, ought the friends of Civil 
Service Reform to do ? 

1. Maintain the organization of Civil Service 
leagues throughout the country to watch the ex- 
ecution of the law just enacted. 

2. Distribute literature to keep before the peo- 
ple the great facts as to the reform. 

3. Prepare defeat at the polls for all opponents 
of the new law. 

4. Broaden that law gradually so as to embrace 
consular appointments and the majority of all 
the Civil Service offices. 

5. Extend the operation of Civil Service exam- 
inations, probation before final appointment, 
promotion for merit, and prohibition of political 
assessments to state governments, 

6. Extend the same to the whole sphere of 
municipal governments, 

If we succeed in governing the great cities well, 
England may rule, but we shall reign. The 
eyes of civilized nations throughout the world 
are on America. Our example will tell to 
the very ends of the earth in the matter of 
the leadership of hermit nations that are 
now reforming themselves. We shall be imit- 
tated oftener than England will be, provided 
we show only that a broad suffrage can govern 
thoroughly well our great cities and a colossal 
Civil Service, There is much more likelihood 
that, in the reforms, the future England will ap- 
proach us than that we shall approach her. 
The topic of Civil Service Reform ought to be 
discussed, not merely in its municipal and state 
and national relations, but in its international. 
I would have young men who are friends of 
reform quote often to themselves Edmund Burk«’s 
adjuration: ‘Sursum corda.” Lift up your 
hearts! Act as patriots toward cities, and states, 
and nations, and the whole world. The cause 
which seeks to promote a pure Civil Service in 
the foremost republic of all time is a hope of all. 
humanity ; for at the bottom of every serious soul 
on the globe is the prayer that governments of 
the people, for the people, and by the people may 
not perish from the earth, 
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THE LECTURE. 


NEW CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 

The Scriptures of the Old Testament were the 
Bible of our Lord and Saviour himself. Who- 
ever applies to them the microscope and scalpel 
of modern criticism seems to be half profane ; and 
I do not blame average Christians for feeling a 
shudder pass through their souls as they see the 
Old Testament laid on the dissecting table and 
treated with all the coolness with which a corpse 
is handled under the knives of a surgeon. Eigh- 
teen centuries of victorious Christian discussion 
prove, however, that there is nothing permanent- 
ly unsafe in the application of knives and micro- 
scopes to all themes, however sacred. Shut the 
door on inquiry, and doubt always comes in at 
the window. Let investigation proceed, let the 
Old Testament be examined as thoroughly as the 
New has been, let theories of development be ap- 
plied to it as they have been to the New. Most 
probably the result on the field of Old Testament 
criticism will be what it notoriously has been on 
the field of the New, that attack will lead to reply, 
and the serious efforts of infidels occasion yet 
more serious efforts of Christians ; and so, while 
knowledge is enlarged, impregnable fortifications 
will rise on ground where, hitherto, there has been 
an insufficient defense. 

What position does the advanced thought of 
Germany take concerning the new criticism of 
the Old Testament? 

THREE Scuoois or CriTIcIsM. 

There are three schools of Old Testament criti- 
cism in Europe. On the extreme right is a man 
like Keil, well known to all scholars as the joint 
author with Delitzsch of probably the best series 
of commentaries on the Old Testament. He is an 
extreme conservatist; his orthodoxy we should 
call that of the old school. In the middle stands 
Delitzsch, a conservative progressive, or a pro- 
Sressive conservative. On the extreme left, you 
have men like Wellhausen and Kuenen. Old 
school, new school, raw school! [Laughter.] 
These are accurate designations of the parties 
usually found in the front of advancing discus- 
sion. The new departure which I have been dis- 
cussing seems to me to be rather more than new 
school ; it is very nearly raw school. I belong to 
the new school; but Heaven forbid that I should 
join the raw school. 

Wellhausen and Kuenen I have heard spoken 
of with disrespect by nearly every scholar with 
whom I conversed in Germany. I must not name 
my authority; but I went one day to a great 
commentator of the University of Bonn, a man 
whose name is known throughout the world, 
and I said to him: ‘‘ What do you think of Well- 
hausen ?” ‘A most pestilent critic ; a man who 
is misleading the theological students of Ger- 
many; not at all a representative of our best 
scholarship ; a person with a beautiful style, at- 
tractive in his manner of presenting his themes, 
but usually without substance in his critical an- 
alysis.” ; 

Walking along the bank of the Rhine witha 
German professor, whose name is known through- 
out Christendom, and not seeking nor expecting 
any such disclosure, I was told that it is believed 
that more than a few theological pupils in Hol- 
land are immoral men. Nobody pretends to 
doubt that, in some of the theological schools of 
the Netherlands, and especially ip the hall at the 
head of which Kuenen stands, morality is not 
indispensable to membership of a theological 
class. On a topic like this only a whisper can be 
uttered. I said to my informant: “If the facts 
were known in the United States that theological 
students in certain schools are believed on 
credible evidence to be immcral men, we should 
no more take our theology from that style of 
schools than we should take our drinking waters 
from these gutters.” There is not a little of 
theological discussion in Europe conducted by 
immoral men, It is a fact that men sometimes 
come out of semi-rationalistic theological courses 
in France and Holland with the filth of the pit 
upon them, and go into state churches as preach- 
ers, or into certain universities as professors ; 
and, when books are published by them, we must, 
forsooth, sit down and pick them to pieces and 
study them with painstaking candor; for, if we 
do not, liberalism will criticise us for narrowness, 
Let us send forth from America a breath of New 
England moral dignity to® sweep out of sight all 
theology that does not come from a pure heart as 
well as a clear head. [Loud applause.] 

Wellhausen, who was lately a professor of 
theology in Greifswald, is now a member of the 
philosc phical faculty at Halle. Germany has not 
asked for the second part of his famous book on 
the History of Israel. Only the first part has 
been published, and that is fragmentary in struc- 
ture; and he has just announced that he does 
not intend to issue the second part for many 
years to come, and that there will not be soon 
any new edition of the old part now out of print. 
Does that look as if Germany were perishing to 
know Wellhausen’s opinion on the Old Testa- 
ment? I once had opportunity to ask Robertson 
Smith, in a parlor in Aberdeen: ‘‘How would 
you prove the supernatural origin of the deca- 
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logue?” His answer was: ‘‘ You cannot prove it 


to a man who is not inclined to admit it.” 
Whereupon I said: ‘‘ What do you think of Well- | 


hausen’s theories concerning the Old Testa- 
ment?” “I do not adopt them all. I make 
strenuous objection to many of them; but I 
believe Wellhausen knows more of the Old Testa- 
ment than any other'man in Germany.” Delitzsch, 
on the other hand, says that Wellhausen pleases 
young scholars, but not mature ones. 


Deuitzscu’s E1icgut PRoposirions. 


Let me turn from the raw school, and also 
from the old school, to that middle position 
which, I believe, is the safest. Let us hear what 
men like Delitzsch say in answer to the ques- 
tion, How are we to meet the new criticism of 


the Old Testament? This pregnant inquiry I | 


am able to answer in Professor Delitzsch’s own 
words. It will always be a keen delight to me to 
recall in memory an evening at Leipsic, when I 
heard this great Old Testament scholar read eight 
propositions, before an English gathering of stu- 
dents, and expand them to an hour and a quarter 
in vivid, idiomatic English speech. I now hold 
in my hand Delitzsch’s autograph copy of these 
eight propositions, and I value them exceedingly. 
They seem to me to be altogether the most au- 
thoritative and weighty words that have recently 
been uttered on Old Testament criticism, and not 
to be surpassed by anything their author has 
written elsewhere in space as small as these occu- 
py. Ihad his permission to publish them, and 
I shall venture to read them, as they are brief 
and exceedingly pointed. Here, then, is the plat- 
form on which the evangelical conservative and 
progressive new criticism of the Old Testament 
stands, and I confess itis as a position to which 
I should be glad to bring the whole Christian 
Church. Professor Delitzsch says : 

1. “The historical criticism of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, as practiced by Kuenen and others, starts 
from the dogmatic presupposition of the anti-super- 
naturalistic view of the world. This criticism de- 
nies miracle, denies prophecy, denies revelation. 
Employing these words, it joins with them philo- 
sophical, not biblical, conceptions. The results of 
this criticism are, in the main points, foregone con- 
clusions, and its presuppositions are ready for use 
in advance of any investigation.” 

Anti-supernaturalism is the loadstone that 
throws every compass on the ship of this new 
criticism out of its natural position. The Old 
Testament must be so manipulated as to show 
that nothing miraculous lies behind its accounts 
of the supernatural. In order to prove that no 
prophecies were ever fulfilled the dates of many 
prophets must be brought down beyond that 
which has been assigned to them for ages by the 
best scholarship. The Decalogue could not have 
been proclaimed on Sinai among thunders; and 
80 we must suppose, says Wellhausen, that all 
that is said in the Book of Exodus about thun- 
ders of Sinai is a fiction, a piece of rhetoric in- 
vented ages afterward to give impressiveness to 
the moral law. 

2. “On the contrary, our historical criticism starts 
from an idea of God from which the possibility of 
miracle follows. Confessing the resurrection -of 
Christ, it confesses the reality of a central miracle 
to which the other miracles of redemptive history 
refer as to the sun its satellites. In view of the in- 
disputable harmony of the Old Testament prediction 
and the New Testament fulfillment, it confesses the 
reality of prophecy. In consequence of the self- 
knowledge and the recognition of God which Chris- 
tianity affords, it confesses the reality of revela- 
tion. 

8. “ We reject, a priori, all results of criticism 
which abolish the Old Testament premises of Chris- 
tianity as the religion of redemption. The second 
and third chapters of Genesis are of greater weight 
than the entire Pentateuch. In this history of man’s 
temptation and fall, and of God’s preparations for 
the reformation of men through judgment and 
struggles, it may be that facts and the dress of the 
facts—that is, the forms of representation mm which 
they are clothed—are to be distinguished from each 
other; but, with the substantial reality of this history, 
the religion of redemption stands or falls. The his- 
torical unity of the origin of inankind is one of the 
indispensable presuppositions of Christianity which, 
without it, could be the religion of the most perfect 
morals, but not the religion of the redemption of 
mankind. 

4. “Those portions of the contents of the Penta- 
teuch which belong to the substance of Christian 
faith are independent of the results of critical anal- 
ysis. For that the people of Israel, after their 
miraculous deliverance from Egyptian slavery, re- 
ceived the law by God’s miraculous revelation in the 
Mount of Sinai, andthat Moses was the mediator 
both of Israel’s deliverance and of the Divine legis- 
lation, is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of 
all the writers who participated in the codification of 








the Pentateuch; by the song of Deborah (Judges | 


v, 4—89), and by the prophets of the eighth century, 
as Amos ii, 10, Hosea xii, 13, Micah vi, 4, and vii, 15. 
The religious tone and substance of such authentic 
psaims of David as Psalms viii, xiv, xvi, are quite in- 
explicable without the priority of the revealed law 
which David praises in Psalm xix. 

5. “The oldest constituent part of the law is the Dec- 
alogue, and the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx, xxiii), 
the overture of which is the decalogue. In Deuteron- 
omy, Moses repeats the Decalogue freely, and melts 
it in the current of his testamentary admonitions. 
{And now notice this searching sentence.) Jn the 
Pentateuch there is no part claiming, according to its 
own testimony, to be written by Moses himself, which 
may not be shown to go back substantially to Moses’ own 
hand. The proper style of Moses is the original of 
that form of style which is called Jehovistic and Deu- 
teronomic. 

6. “It is true that many, or, at least four hands 
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participated in the codification of the Pentateuchal 
history and legislation. But what the modern crit- 
ics say regarding the ages of these writers is quite 
uncertain. In general, the results reached by these 
critics are by no means as unquestionable as they pre- 
tend to be. 
the Church—that is, our historical certainty of the 
fundamental facts of redemptive -history, were de- 
pendent on these critical results. Many of the for- 
mer results of the critical school are now out of 
fashion; its present results often contradict each 
other. In reality, we know little, and imagine that 
we know much. 

7. “ It is unjustifiable to obtrude these modern 
critica] results upon the Church, or to draw those who 
are not theologians, into the labyrinth of Penta- 
teuchalanalysis. Without knowledge of the origina) 
Hewbrew, an independent judgment about these 
questions is quite impossible. Indeed, Welihau- 
sen’s sagacity is as great as his-frivolity. Young 
scholars, but not mature ones, are fascinated by 
him. There are elements of truth in the new phase 
of the Old Testament criticism ; but the procedure of 
sifting has scarcely begun. 

8. “It is true that the Mosaic legislation had its 
history, and that the codification of its parts was ex- 
ecuted successively. But the reconstruction of this 
history is very difficult, and perhaps impossible. It 
is enough that the law has the very character which 
the Epsitie to the Hebrews describes. Our Lord is 
its end, and he has balanced the account book with 
his blood. Moses and his Elohists and Jehovists are 
like shadows which disappear before the Word which 
is made flesh.” 


It would be unfortunate if the faith of | 








Such is an authoritative statement of the posi- | 
tion of the foremost critic of the Old Testament | 


in Germany. I suppose no one would place any 
member of the extreme left wing on as high a 
plane as Delitzsch in the matter of learning, can- 
dor, and large experience in Old Testament crit- 
icism. You say Delitzsch has not always exhib- 
ited entire candor. For instance, his commenta- 
ries speak of Isaiah as if it were all written by one 
author, while he is said to give his classes author- 
ity to suppose that his opinion now is that there 
was a Deutero-Isaiah. I have heard some of 
Delitzsch’s pupils criticise him for not making 
changes in the stereotype plates of his com- 
mentaries issued some years ago; but Delitzsch 
knows very well that when he makes an import- 
ant statement in his class-room all specialists in 
his department throughout Europe will promptly 
hear of it. He knows he cannot put before his 
class his fresh opinions without scholars through- 
out Christendom very soon learning what they 
are. His newer views are discussed in his articles 
in current theological magazines. I think it un- 
fair to accuse him of vacillation or want of can- 
dor because he has not changed the stereotyped 
plates of his works. In his maturest years, he is 
a man of fresh spirit. He commands naturally 
the enthusiastic loyalty of youth among his stu- 
dents. Always abreast of the most advanced of 
serious scholars on his themes, he is quite willing 
to make changes that are necessary in his opin- 
ions, and all this is a ground of confidence in 
him rather than the reverse. 


His CONCESSIONS. 


In order that you may have fairly before you 
both his concessions to the critics and the limita- 
tions he puts on their theories I have endeav- 
ored to summarize in four propositions the 
essential points of difference between Delitzsch 
and the left wing of critics of the Old Testament. 

1. The Pentateuch has been correctly analyzed 
into the work of at least four different hands ; 
but what the modern critics say as to the age of 
the different documents composing it is quite 
uncertain. 

2. The so-called higher criticism has, perhaps, 
proved that many of the laws found in the Pen- 
tateuch arose gradually, according to the needs 
of the people ; and it is certain that Ezra, about 
A. D. 444, hada hand in their codification ; but 
it cannot be admitted that the Priest’s Code, in- 
cluding the statements as to the giving of the 
law on Sinai, is the work of the free invention of 
the latest date, which takes on the artificial ap- 
pearance of history. 

3. The chronological order in which the docu- 
ments arose has probably been correctly de- 
scribed as, first the Jehovistic, and next the Elo- 
histic portions ; but the law of Ezekiel x1,~xlviii, 
is not prior to the Priest’s Code of Exodus, as the 
critics maintain, but subsequent to it. 

4. There is a certain amount of real learning 
enlisted on the side of the rationalistic criticism ; 
but it is governed by foregone conclusions, it is 
fundamentally anti-supernaturalistic ; and so its 
results are arbitrary, and reached in advance of 
investigation. 

Students of this subject should be referred to a 
series of very careful articles lately published by 
Delitzsch in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, and largely 
translated by Professor Curtiss, of Chicago, in 
this country. I can commend most conscien- 
tiously Professor Curtiss’s elaborate article in 





the Presbyterian Review for October, 1882, on | 


Delitzsch’s position as to the new cricicism of 
the Old Testament. (See also several other high- 
ly valuable articles in the Presbyterian Review 


| and the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1882 and 1883 on 


Old Testament Criticigm, and, most especially, 


| Prof. Green’s “‘ Moses and the Prophets.”) 


Professor Curtiss puts the whole complex mat- 
ter very vigorously and clearly before his read- 
ers in this article ; and his opinions, as all schol- 
ars here know, are sufficiently conservative on 


| 
| 
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this topic. Professor Curtiss is even more con- 
servative than Delitzsch, who has been his great 
master, and who, as I happen to know, is exceed- 
ingly proud, as with justice he may be, of the 
work of his American pupil. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT PosITIoN. 

If you will bear with me once forall, I will 
summarize the position which, according to my 
judgment, may now be safely taken as to the 
new criticism of the Old Testament. 

1, Itis indisputable that the Pentateuch teaches 
ethical monotheism and inculcates a pure 
spiritual worship. 

2. Even if it were shown that the documents 
composing it were possessed in common by many 
of the nations, among which the Hebrews had 
their origin, the fact would remain incontroverti- 


| ble that these nations were predominantly 


polytheistic and devoted to a corrupt form of 
worship. 

3. The documents, therefore, must be sup- 
posed to have been purified from polytheism and 
other false doctrines, before they were made a 
part of the Pentateuch; and this cleansing of 
them, in a _ barbaric age, from adulterate 
elements which poison thefh in their Chaldean 
and Babylonian form, is one proof of their in- 
spiration. 

4. The inspiration of Pentateuch in regard to 
religious things, would not be disproved by show- 
ing that it was made up according to the docu- 
mentary theory of the critics. 

5. The new criticism of the Old Testament 
raises a question not as to the fact, but as to the 
manner of inspiration. This discussion does 
not, therefore, touch fundamental points; for 
the question as to the manner of inspiration is 
not one between believers and unbelievers, but 
between Christians themselves. 

The churches differ in their theory as to the 
manner of inspiration, although they agree as to 
the certainty of the fact. A discussion as to the 
manner is important. Do not think I underrate 
the difference between a low and a high theory 
of inspiration ; but a discussion as to the mere 
manner is of almost infinitely less consequence 
than a discussion as to the fact ; and a discussion 
of the fact of inspiration is of far less conse- 
quence than a discussion as to the fact of reve- 
lation. 

6. The churches at large, therefore, need not 
be drawn into the labyrinth of Old Testament 
criticism ; for the practical issues involved in it 
do not affect the chief matters of the Christian 
faith. 

7. The theory that Ezra is the really responsi- 
ble author of the Pentateuch does not account for 
the literature which is admitted to have existed 
before Ezra’s time, and which presupposes the 
existence of the chief portions of the Mo- 
saic law, and especially of the Decalogue. Such 
literature is found in the song of Deborah 
(Judges v, 4), and in the writings of the earlier 
prophets, such as Amos ii, 10; Hosea xii, 13; 
Micah vi, 4 and vii, 15; and in Psalms viii, xiv, 
xvi, xix, which are authentically ascribed to 
David. The spiritual clevation of the Psalms 
implies a training received from a previously 
existing Decalogue. 

My friends, let this topic burst upon you like 
the welling forth of a spring of crystalline water 
from the mountain side; and perhaps by sudden 
onset it will master you, and give you peaceful 
convictions in the midst of all the tumult of dis- 
cussion. What do we know about the Psalms? 
Some of them were not written by David ; but the 
most of them were. They came into existence, 
large numbers of them, before Ezra’s time. Who 
can explain the Psalms, without supposing a 
moral law like the Decalogue going before them, 
and leading Israel to those hights of spiritual 
experience which the poetry of David expresses ? 
The world has not reached similar hights since, 
except in a very few cases, in which Christianity 
has been the source of the elevation. What ac- 
counts for the bursting into history of these 
Psalms if you do not suppose a mighty spiritual 
experience going before them in the history of 
Israel? Alaw awakening the soul to spiritual 
sensitiveness, and making the writing of these 
Psalms possible, must have existed for genera- 
tions before their date. ‘The great Psalms, the 
oldest, are something that cannot be explained 
at all, unless you suppose a great spiritual train- 
ing in the previous history of Israel. David's 
Psalms presuppose the Decalogue, both psycho- 
logically and historically. 

8. The theory that Ezra is responsible for the 
Pentateuch does not account for the figure. and 
influence of Moses as delineated in the Old Testa- 
ment at large. 

Anti-supernaturalistic critics attacked the New 
Testament ; but what they could not explain was 
the figure of the apostle Paul moving through the 
first century, and founding churches from side to 
side of the Roman Empire, and filling them with 
a faith and life which lifted heathonism off its 
hinges and turned the course of the dolorous and 
accursed ages into new channels. What they 
could not explain was the character of our Lord 
in the New Testament literature. There it 
stands, and, as I heard Professor Peabody, of 
Harvard University,-say, the starting forth on the 
historic canvas of such a picture as that, under 
the fingers of such unskilled limners as the fisher- 
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men of Galilee, is proof of its historical reality ; 
and its historical reality is proof of its divinity. 

Just so the new criticism of the Old Testament 
is disturbed by the presence of the colossal his- 
toric figure which we call Moses, There is the 
picture in the Old Testament writings. It can- 
not be eliminated from them. It is a consistent 
painting of character. There must have been 
a cause bringing that painting into existence. If 
the Pentateuch is a piece of scrap work, if it was 
patched together by this editor and that, and did 
not take its present final form until the time of 
Ezra, how are you to account for the reverence 
shown for the memory of Moses in these earliest 
Psalms? How are you to account for the zeal 
of the early prophets before the period of the 
exile? How are you to account for the reverence 
of all ages subsequent to Moses for his historic 
character as described in the Pentateuch? Moses 
is utterly inexplicable ; this picture of him in the 
Old Testament writings 1s without adequate 
cause, on the supposition that he is simply a 
figure which the bits of colored glass in the 
kaleidoscope of fragmentary documents have 
taken by accident as pious fiction has turned 
them over and over. The kaleidoscopic explana- 
tion of the origin of the picture of Moses’ char- 
acter is utterly unscientific, and nothing but 
anti-supernaturalistic prejudice can in this mat- 
ter make the so-called critical school appear as 
anything other than a merely and most arbitra- 
rily conjectural school, 

9. The extreme theory of the left wing of the 
conjectural school reduces a great part of the 
history of the Pentateuch to pious fiction, the 
composition of which cannot be made consistent 
with common honesty or common sense. 

Wellhausen has this atrocious passage in his 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on Israel 
(p. 8399): “The giving of the law at Sinai has 
only a formal, not to say a dramatic signifi- 
cance. It is the product of the poetic neces- 
sity for such a representation of the manner in 
which the people was constituted Jehovah's 
people as should appear directly and graphically 
to the imagination, Only so can we justly inter- 
pret these expressions according to which 
Jehovah with his own mouth thundered the Ten 
Commandments down from the mountain to the 
people below, and afterward, for forty days, held 
a confidential conference with Moses alone on 
the summit. For the sake of producing a solemn 
and vivid impression that is represented as hav- 
ing taken placein a single thrilling moment, 
which in reality, occurred slowly and almost un- 
observed.” 

10. The theory here opposed is inconsistent 
with the representations of the New Testament 
that Moses was the author of the law. The super- 
natural origin of the Mosaic legislation, and 
especially of the Decalogue, is affirmed by our 
Lord himself, 

What was the opinion of our Lord and Saviour 
concerning the Old Testament? His opinion 
ought to be ours. I know that careless men have 
sometimes quoted our Lord’s sayings concerning 
the Psalms to prove that all the Psalms were 
written by David. That would be an unwarranted 
use of his language. So I believe we cannot 
prove from his language that the whole account 
of Moses was written by Moses; for it contains 
the account of his death and he could not have 
written that. Any theory of the Old Testament 
inconsistent with the Divine inculcation of our 
Lord himself must be pronounced unhistoric 
and unscientific, as it is surely antibiblical. 
Moses is named eighty times in the New Testa- 
ment, and, among these, twenty-four times as the 
author and fifteen times as the writer of the 
whole or a part of the law. (See British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, No. CII, p. 113.) 

11. The central historical error of the rational- 
istic critics isin supposing that the non-execu- 
tion of a law proves its non-existence, 

Luther led the Reformation, and, as has been 
suggested by many a disputant on this theme, it 
would be easy, on the principles of the new 
school, to prove that Luther wrote the New Tes- 
tament. Ezra wrote the Pentateuch, forsooth! 
The chief of the laws in the Pentateuch did not 
exist in ages when we have no proof of their 
observance. Then we may, perhaps, prove that 
Luther wrote the Epistle to the Romans, and 
especially the one to the Galatians, which was 
his chief weapon in the time of the Reformation. 
The New Testament seems to have been forgot- 
ten in the Dark Ages for a long while ; and, if the 
non-observance of a law proves its non-existence, 
then the New Testament was not in existence in 
the Dark Ages, or at least large portions of it 
were not, 


ASSYRIOLOGY AND EaypToLoey. 


12. Many questions as to the structure of the 
Old Testament writings cannot be settled until 
our knowledge of Assyriology, and especially of 
Egyptology, has progressed further. They must 
await the advance of historical and archmological 
science, and should not be answered on exegetical 
grounds alone. 

Professor Lenormant, author of a recent book 
entitled “The Beginnings of History,” is a de- 
vout Catholic, but he is at the same time a thor- 
ough scholar in archeology. He holds that the 
day has not come yet for a final criticism of the 
Old Testament ; and well may he do so when our 





theories are every year being revolutionized as to 
secular history by the uncovering of ancient 
cities. The general progress of archmological 
knowledge has caused a revision again and again 
of old positions. As we study Babylon and 
Chaldea at large, as we study Egypt, we are likely 
to obtain information that will make archwolog- 
ical science possible on Old Testament grounds. 
It was only yesterday, as it seems to me, that I 
was standing in the Boulak Museum in Cairo, 
looking into the face of a mummy, said to be that 
of the king that oppressed the children of Israel 
in ancient Egypt. It is only yesterday, as it 
were, scholars began to feel sure that there are 
things yet left in Egypt that may illuminate the 
period of the Exodus. Itis only yesterday that 
we obtained possession of what is now called the 
Chaldean account of the Deluge, What is the 
tendency of all these discoveries? Herodotus 
used to be sneered at as untrustworthy; but no 
man sneers at him to-day. The general result of 
the progress of archeological knowledge in 
Egyptology and Assyriology has been to substan- 
tiate the grand facts of the Old Testament his- 
tory. This tendency is so striking that we may 
stand upon archeology in its present state in 
making our reply to the extreme left of the new 
criticism of the Old Testament. Professor Len- 
ormant admits that the Pentateuch may have 
been made up by a combination of documents ; 
but Le finds proof of its inspiration in the puri- 
fication of these documents from polytheism and 
all inculeations of idolatry and other false doc- 
trines. He sees in the winnowing of these books 
proof that God was behind their composition. 

There is a bell in the cathedral of Cologne, 
made by the melting together of French cannon. 
It would be a very difficult task indeed to analyze 
that bell and determine whence the cannon came, 
Something like this, however, is the task before 
those who adopt the extreme theories of the 
rationalistic critics of the Pentateuch. You must 
be supposed to show in the minute literary traits 
of this series of documents the dates of their 
origin, the dates of their combination, and the 
dates of subsequent editorial supervisions. I, for 
one, think that, even if it were to be granted that 
documents drawn from many polytheistic nations 
and ages were the original constituents of the 
Pentateuch, we have not touched the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the combined mass at all. The 
mass is strangely purified from all false doctrine. 
A divine fire has burned all adulterate elements 
out of it, and fused ths constituents in a com- 
bination wholly new. These cannon are one set 
of objects ; melted together into a bell and hung 
in a cathedral tower they are another object 
altogether. Mere white dust in one thing ; com- 
pacted into marble, in a vase, it has a ring, and 
is quite another. These cannon, melted and 
hung aloft in the form of a bell, are no longer 
cannon. They are an inspired work. It is our 
business, indeed, to know all we can as to the 
composition of this bronze ; but our highest busi- 
ness is to ring the bell in the cathedral tower. 
The moral law, the ethical monotheism of the 
Pentateuch have proved their resonance as 
often as they have been put into practice, age 
after age. The Pentateuch hung in the cathedral 
tower of the world has uttered God’s voice, and 
it is our business to ask how we can ring the bell 
in the hights of history, rather than how it 
originated by the melting together of many frag- 
ments. [Loud applause.] 


Sanitary. 
THE BELLEVUE HOTEL CASE. 


Some time since, the court of Monmouth Coun- 
ty, N. J., by its Grand Jury indicted the 
keeper of the Hotel Bellevue, on the seacoast, 
for having extorted $5,000 from two families 
there because two of their members were taken 
sick at this hotel, to the injury of his business, 
and, on the advice of their physicians, refused to 
be moved. The case is on trial, and bids fair to 
make arecord, very important in the precedents 
of sanitary law. Points of law such as, whether 
an indictment for extortion can be sustained on 
such grounds, or questions as to the legal rela- 
tions of hotel keepers to their guests,may, in some 
form, influence the verdict. But after all, one of 
the chief questions at issue will be whether the 
sickness was caused by the insanitary condition 
of the premises, and if so, whether the plaintiff 
is not entitled to damages as well as to have the 
money already paid returned. The examination 
bripgs out some of the most intricate questions 
in medicine and in sanitation. Aitending 
physicians and experts, sanitary engineers and 
civilians, are being called in numbers. 

Typhoid fever, typho-malarial fever, and 
typhus fever have each had elaborate and ex- 
tended definitions. Germ theories are being 
discussed by technical lawyers and equally 
technical physicians. Ever and anon the lawyers 
show as much ignorance of medicine as the 
doctors do of law. For instance, a lawyer who 
had been trying to sliow that a physician had 
told a falsehood, who had stated to one that the 
disease was typhoid and to another typho- 
malarial, when he asked whether the two re- 
sembled each other any more than they resem- 
bled small-pox, found out that the latter did not 











even describe a specific type of disease, but only 
indicated a modification. The views of Budd, 
who regarded typhoid fever as an implanted dis- 
ease, always arising from a previous case, are the 
hope of the defendants, who will seek to show 
that the Hotel Bellevue could never have origi- 
nated the fever. On the other side Murchison 
and a host of followers consider it a pythogenic 
fever—i.e., born of filth and believe in its de 
novo origin. Dr. Janeway and others, while not 
attempting to decide the question, gave many 
illustrations showing cases which seemed to be 
spontaneous. The actual state of the premises 
was described very minutely and in detail. 
The engineer testified that the scantiness of wa- 
ter supply for the closets and tanks was owing to 
the failure to pump water into them, he having 
been ordered not to pump it save upon two occa- 
sions—just before an inspection was to take 
place. Dr. Janeway testified that the keeper of 
the hotel had told him that he knew very little 
about the details of the plumbing, and did not 
know that there were any cesspools on the prem- 
ises. Itso happened that Dr. Hunt, the secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, had visited 
the hotel the next day after the closure, and had 
made a minute sanitary inspection into its con- 
dition at that time. While not seeking to decide 
who was culpable, he revealed a state of things 
that was disease-breeding to an extreme degree. 
The drippings of the kitchen were allowed to 
settle under the building. There were no grease 
traps, and when the grease was stopped in the 
iron leader pipes to the cesspool, it was melted 
and forced on by jets of steam. The largest of 
the two cesspools was fourteen feet from a large 
boiler-like steam holder, so that this whole area 
was kept superheated. This cesspool, only 
about four feet from the building, was made of 
plank, with open bottom, so that the soil- 
soakage must have been constant, and must 
have carried with it much organic matter. Filth 
had accumulated at the bottom, and on the top 
was a filthy cake about eighteen inches thick, 
made up of all the materials which slop-water, 
kitchen grease and refuse, and water-closets can 
afford. Asmall outlet drain near the top was 
water-locked by the tide a part of the time. 
There were no traps between the cesspools and 
the buildings, and no ventilation for the cesspool 
except through the house. Although the soil- 
pipes opened on the roof, with such seething 
masses below, and sinks and basins and bowls and 
closets on each floor, and a weird net-work of 
plumbing, all these could get their share of float- 
ing gases. 

It was then shown that the water-supply which 
comes, by pipes fromLong Branch was often so 
feeble in pressure as not to reach to the upper 
water-closets and sinks, thus leaving them un- 
flushed and their pipes open for the ingress of 
foul air. The cisterns or tanks had been so built 
as to receive water from two or three sources ; 
but the expense of pumping was avoided and so 
the supply was very intermittent. Other minor 
defects were alluded to in the course of 
the trial. The counsel on the part of 
the state claimed that the whole arrange- 
ment was such as to breed and foster dis- 
ease, and that these cases were the outcome of 
this condition of things. The questions fairly 
open are: How far are the hotel keepers re- 
sponsible for the sanitary condition of their prem- 
ises, if sickness can be traced thereto? How far 
was this hotel responsible for the sickness that 
occurred? Can a hotel ground a charge of 
damages or injury in its business from sickness 
occurring in it for which those sick are not 
responsible ? 

Can money paid under threats (of violence) for 
such removal of a patient without his consent, 
or that of his physicians, be recovered as having 
been extorted? We watch with interest this 
great trial, and hope, that either in the judge’s 
charge, or the jury’s decision, we will get at a 
clear enunciation. 


Fine Arts. 
GUSTAVE DORE. . 


Ir is philistinism in art to consider Gustave 
Doré a great artist. In the highest sense—the 
sense which makes a great artist both a man of 
genius to conceive, and of patience and skill to 
execute, Gustave Doré was not great. He was 
simply the most popular of modern designers. 
He was clear, he was a rapid worker, he was 
original. He saw life in sketches. He had the 
intrepidity of high talent with half knowledge. 
There was nothing in art that he dared not do. 
He did not know when he failed. He pronounced 
himself a success; and as not one in ten thou- 
sand knew so much of art as he did, the 
world in general believed hima success. Yet if 
his work was critically examined it was found to 
lack good drawing, was atrocious in color, and 
his compositions were bizarre and grotesque, 
One thing it never lacked—esprat. One thing it 
always had as the basis of its popularity—enthu- 
siasm. There was a certain dash in it that 
fascinated. It was as grotesque as the fancies 
of adream. Better than he knew art Gustave 
Doré knew the people. He knew what treatment 
of subjects catches the popular eye. He caught 








the popular fancy. He became notorious and he 
believed he had become successful. He became 
much talked of and written about, and he thought 
that was fame. But fame lives and art lives, 
and Gustave Doré is dead. He taught the world 
no new thing in art, he interpreted nothing. 
He was a part of the amusement of the nine- 
teenth century, and the century, what little is 
left of it, will miss him. 

Gustave Doré began at his best. He never did 
anything better than his illustrations of the 
‘* Wandering Jew.” He became famous at once— 
and that ruined him as an artist. There was 
great promise in his early work. There was 
poetic insight, here and there the stray illumin- 
ative lightning flash of genius. Systematic 
training, hard study, discipline, would have 
made him great. But he preferred to make pic- 
tures and make money. He scored his failure in 
his first success. His studio became a mill 
where pictures were turned out by the square 
foot; his hand became a machine—repeating 
over and over the same faults that characterized 
his first work. His life was a “fury of labor” 
not for art, but that he might lay one franc piece 
on top of another, and so on till he should be 
reckoned a rich man, 

Gustave Doré was a man of great versatility, 
he undertook anything. His pencil was always 
ready for anything from the obscene Contes 
Drolatiques to the Bible. The highest bid de- 
termined what he should do next—whether it 
should be the title-page of an almanac or illus- 
trations for Shakespeare, Under these circum= 
stances the wonder of his life is that he did not 
do worse in art than he did. 

Among the great French artists Doré has 
never been reckoned an equal. Personally, he 
was popular ; but never with artists. He was re- 
garded by them as a maker of patent medicines 
is regarded by the regular doctors. 

But he is a man whose name every body knew, 
whose workmanship is in every body’s library. 
He is an object of interest. Let us glance at him 
as he passes along out of memory. It was in 
1876 that the writer of this paragraph saw him, 
one day, in the Salon. One of his pictures was 
there, a green and blue nightmare representation 
of some scriptural scene. People stood about it ; 
and a dark, mustached, heavily-built, rather 
short little man watched the spectators, and 
listened to the comments. It is curious to watch 
the play of his features as he hears the com- 
ments, Presently some one hails him “Doré,” 
and the people are silent. He has met a 
friend, and he explains to him _ the 
picture. He has the vivacious manner that 
characterizes the conversation of his country- 
men. He gesticulates. He uses language as he 
does pigments—broadly and without refinement: 
Whatever he has heard, he evidently is pleased 
with his own work, and he has no hesitation in 
saying 80. There is something of boyish frank- 
ness about him. He is evidently pleased with 
himself and his work. He is evidently somewhat 
surprised to find his picture in the Salon at all. 
His friend ventures some criticism. Doré is si- 
lent in a moment ; he pouts like a child ; he finally 
goes awayina pet. This wae like hin—this was 
the man; a creature of moods; aman of great 
artistic talent, who dared not to be an artist, but 
did not dare hear that he was not one, 

It is marvelous to consider how much, in 
his short life of half a century, this man 
wrought—at once how much and how little. He 
illustrated more than a hundred works, and did 
not leave behind him one great picture. He 
begun as a lithographer at eleven. At fifteen, he 
published a series of sketches, and became 4 
regular contributor to the Journal pour Kire:; 
Soon he appeared in the Salon, with some clever 
pen and ink sketches. In 1854 there appeared 
the illustrations of ‘The Wandering Jew,” and, 
in quick succession, illustrations of Rabelais, 
Balzac, Chateaubriand, Taine, Milton, Coleridge; 
Tennyson, La Fontaine; and all the time that 
these special works were going on he was a con 
tributor to illustrated journals. He worked 
in a frenzy. He etched; he painted 
enough pictures to form a_ gallery in 
London. It is said that in his life this man 
executed 50,000 designs. He worked hard to 
make money and looked forward to the time 
when in the ease of affinence he should paint a 

eat picture; but when the time came he had 
fost the ability. That was the penalty he paid 
for his fortune. He only produced the ‘‘En- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem,” over which 
critics smiled and Christians wept. Doré is dead, 
His life was a failure, because he never has 
painted and never will Spy the great picture 
that he always expec to paint “some day. 


Art has her revenge on all who woo her for no 
better thing than gold. 








Art does not pay the artist, when one 
takes a dollars and cents view of the matter. 
One of the best known of our local artists, a man 
who paints beyond his day and generation—a 
posse ~~ cqupemnnlons ~e mS = 
spoken o e papers, an r 6 
meuh ular tcasce te one of ou agen art 
schools, was heard to say that during ail the 

ears that he had been before the public (ten, at 
east) he had not received enough from picture 
ee a ee But art pays, never 
theless. It has its compensations that the world 
at large knows not of, There are some tl 
worth starving for, and art is one of them. 8 i 
it is a sorry comment upon our boasted culture 
that a really excellent artist should not have an 
ample living from his work, 















THE ARMENIAN MISSIONS AND 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY N. G. CLARK, D.p, 


the American Board has been 
adopting measures suited to the advanced stage 





healthful development of 


the work begun by 
American Christians, 


Enough will also have 
original object of com- 
Mending the Gospel in its purity and simplicity 
to the Mohammedan Population, and so far to 
to Christian effort, 

1. The Scriptures have been translated into the 
various languages spoken by 
accomplished 


and thousands of copies of the Scriptures, entire 
or in part, are now sold and widely distributed 


least one-half of 
People. The churches are further encouraged to 
establish ecclesiastical bodies known as 
To these bodies and to individual churches 
the missionaries leave all ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, like the administration of ordinances, the 
installation of discipline, ete, 
The great object is to develop self-governing and 
self-supporting churches which may become cen- 


are regularly held in over 
250 towns and cities on the Sabbath, 


8. Seminaries have been established for the 


Colleges, seminaries, and schools for 
both sexes have been established at important 
It is expected that all these institutions 
will, after a time, be passed over into native 
hands. Central Turkey College, for example, is 
Board of Trustees, made up 
of natives and Americans, When the Home at 
Constantinople, 
college for women, was established, native gentle- 


tion at Aintab, 
seminaries for young women have, thus far, been 
under the management of missionaries ag 


for young men, 
& pupil can secure in hig 8chool a good knowledge 
of Armenian, Turkish, 

geometry, 


Harvard preparing 
Armenia College. 


for the improvement of their sex. There are 
also between three and four hundred common 
schools attended 























wide range, 


and works for Pp 


tors and schools, has been in 
in aid. Hence 


munities, 


upon estimates which have been carefully con- 


sidered and 
& majority of the missionaries 
annual meetings, 


In an elaborate paper of suggestions and 


taries of the Board. 


Missionary Rooms, Boston, Jan, 24th, 1983. 





GREAT PROGRESS 


Siven in one of our 
have been prepared 


church edifices and school build- 
ings are largely in the hands of 


IN INDIA THE 
PAST DECADE. 


Just on the eve of the meeting of the Decenni- 


HE INDEPENDENT 





the form of grants 





the native com- 
of the seminaries 
not thought it well 
Property, but to 
estate as fast as 
The amount of 









unanimously or by 
convened in their 


the Missionary Conference, and may be relied on, 


The result of the 


growth has risen 





the tables : 
NATIVE CHRISTIANS, 
1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, 
Oe 91,092 188,731 224,258 417,372 
Burmah...No returns 59,366 62,729 75,510 
Ceylon........ 11,859 15,273 31,876 35,708 
Total...102,951 913,370 818,363 523,590 
COMMUNICANTs, 
ae 14,661 24,976 52,816 118,325 
Burmah,.No returns 18,439 20,514 24,929 
Ceylon........ 2,645 3,859 5,164 6,843 
Total.... 17,306 47,274 78,494 145,097 
In the first of these decades the ratio of increase 


was 53 per cent, ; in the second, 61 per cent. ; in 


the last, 86 per cent. 


In Ceylon, the Percentage 
ten years is 70, while in 

















; now the Northwest Provin 
largest number. 
31,580 pupils ; now Thus the 
all its departments, and 


increase of native 
Christians was in Madras, where, in place of 
ago, there are now 
299,742. The distribution among the provinces 
is shown by the following table : 


ID 00 0ssS0e os sesessecencosces.. 299,742 
na AT tt 83,583 
OM os0 6 ncsceresstooecereccccct, 15,510 
gga IN eit 35,708 
DONG 000 sesvsessse.ssseesese 11,691 
NB 065 icnssrrncs, 10,390 
OE DN snccecseescesion...., 4,885 
Dri ricenenstensaesescc, 4,672 
WEP setnen Sinttrsecoeesneccs.. 1,329 


The rate of increase in the various provinces is 
exhibited thus : 


Bombay........... ttesseeeeeees 180 per cent, 

FUMIO. 00.000. crcrcecee ouc,,, 65s 

i iccecscsiicedccs « Chedeie 1l1 “ 

Central India................. 92 a 
MMI. . oecenes ccceseeece,, 8s Os 

_ Ne eieetheaeieeea, oT 3% 

N. W. Provinces.............. 64 6 

DOMMIMB.... oooseecceres ones, 27 s 


For Sunday-school statistics there are no means 
of comparison, They were not included in for- 
mer returns. There are, it appears, 83,321 Sun- 
day scholars, of whom one-fourth are non- 
Christian children, 

ene iercaneceenennsisteees 


an missionaries, 
established on the Island of Epi, which hag 
about 10,000 


contribution to the 
Free Church Society last year. It forwarded 
1,710 pounds of arrow root, worth about $350, 
The island has a very small population. On the 
whole North side are only 549 people. The church 


missionary spirit, 
ordinances among themselves, but 80 out as mis- 


needed a new roof, the 
tra quantity of sugar cane be raised. When the 
cane was ready the whole congregation assembled 
to put it on and to hold a thanksgiving service, 
When some of the older men spoke of the misery 
and want of the days of heathenism, the young 
people were astonished. They could hardly be- 
lieve Aneityuam had been so recently heathen. 


newal of bloodshed when the revengeful king 
has firmly re-established his rule, Another fact 
worthy of mention is the cession by two native 
chiefs of a considerable portion of Northwestern 
Zululand to the growing Boer Republic, the 












































territory. The question which 
the Colonial Goy- 
annexations? It 


stipulation and defy 
It is asserted that the 


delity among the Ar- 
matter of serious im- 
Both on the East and 


, and the seaports of 
therefore, filled with Ar- 
who are too well-informed to 
In Eastern Turkey the Rus- 


“Educational Society,” as teachers of atheism 


fact of the complaint 


at Constantinople has 
Wood, of the American 
for two small works 
written in Armenian, and intended to counteract 


been sought by the Armenian clergy, They are, 
however, too little educated, and too indolent to 
be champions against skeptics who claim to 
have attained all scientific 


southern island of Japan, Kiusiu, reports a very 
Successful year, Itg membership increased thirty 
at Sunday-school 
more than doubled. There are many desiring bap- 
tism. In the Nagasaki district, the Rey. Cc. 8, 
a tour among thirty or more 
towns, and returns well pleased with what he saw 
preached in private houses, on 
steamboats, in hotels, and wherever Opportunity 
afforded, and wag greatly encouraged by the 
attention he received. He Says: 


“Tam sometimes thrilled by the hearty demon. 
Strations of applause that burst forth from my con- 


the theological and training 
school having been removed from Yokohama to 
Tokio, The agricultural school is to be attached 
toit. The site for it has not yet been selected, 
Throughout the Japan mission there has been a 
marked advance the past year toward self-support, 


a daily newspaper 
been publishing a 
Series of articles on education. The writer 


warning voice against the danger of its overs 
whelming Islam with its splendid triumphs in 
civilization and in intellectual and material de- 
velopment. The articles are significant, as in- 
dicating a tendency on the part of the Turks to 
awake to the real bearing toward the future of 
Islam of the Protestant missionary work in 
Turkey. If, as is Supposed, these articles are 
from an official source, We may expect soon to 
See new efforts made to restrict the work of 
Protestant missionaries in Turkey, 


carry othe 


unfortunates to Portuguese colonies, 
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Biblical Research. 





Proressorn A. H. Sayce endeavors to throw 
light on the biblical statement respecting the 
river of Paradise, ‘And from thence it was 
parted and became into four heads” (Gen. ii, 10), 
in the following way. In a well-known Assyrian 
inscription the river Innina is explained to be 
‘the snake river,” “the river of the rope of the 
great god [Hea],” ‘‘the river of the great deep” ; 
and “‘ the snake river” appears to be equivalent 
to “the river of the snake god,” since, in the line 
preceding that in which it is named, the Uruttu, 
or Euphrates, is said to be “‘the encircling river 
of the snake god of the tree of life.” According 
to Akkadian mythology the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates was identified with the river of death, 
which encircled the earth like a serpent, and be- 
yond which lay the home of the gods and heroes. 
Quite possibly the Oceanus of Homer had its or- 
igin in this Akkadian river coiling round the 
world, and being usually termed “the deep,” as 
such was the dwelling place of Hea, the god of 
waters and of wisdom, whose symbol was a 
snake. Hea was “the rope of the world,” a 
phrase which reminds of the golden chain which 
Zeus challenged the gods to hang from the sky. 
Thus the Euphrates was a representative of the 
heavenly river which surrounded the earth ; and, 
as the rivers of the four regions of the world 
were fed by the latter, the Euphrates, its earthly 
antitype and microcosm, was similarly regarded 
as feeding the other rivers and canals of Baby- 
lonia. ‘The snake god of the tree of life” must 
as yet be supposed to be connected with the 
Chaldean account of the Fall, for the latter has 
not thus far been recovered ; but the tree of life, 
to which it belonged, was planted in the heavenly 
Paradise, not in the earthly representative there- 
of on the banks of the Euphrates. It was not 
until the heavenly Paradise came to be localized 
in the Babylonian Eden that Babel, ‘‘ The Gate 
of God,” was entitled “the city of the tree of 
life.” This tree of life is elsewhere called “ the 
pine tree (of Eridu),” or “ the shrine of the god 
Irinu.” Perhaps there is real light in this anal- 
ogy ; but, was it not at the sources of this same 
Oceanus that Pegasus made his appearance ? 


...-Mr. Trelawney Saunders finds some points 
of resemblance between the women at the 
present day of Endor, and the witch of olden 
time, who has made the place famous. ‘‘ Also, on 
the northern side of the mountain are the miscr- 
able caves and huts of the village of Endor, 
where the wretched old women pour fanatical 
curses on passing Europeans, reminding them of 
Saul’s visit there to the ancient sorceress.” But in 
this, Mr. Saunders, not having been an eye-wii- 
ness, must be speaking at second hand, probably 
for some of the surveying parties of the Explora- 
tion Fund, The ladies of Endor certainly are not 
abusive toward all visitors, as the writer will 
cheerfully testify in their behalf, Sirangers in 
Frank garb are liable to curses, and even an 
occasional stoning, in all parts of Palestine, East 
as well as West ; but such things spring not from 
any local habit or hereditary trait so much as a 
fear that the strangers are government spies 
gathering information which will lead to an in- 
crease of taxes, 

.... Rev. H, G. Tompkins, regards the name 
Belteshazzar as in Balylonian Bilat-sar-utsur, 
‘** Beltis defend the King”; and Meshach as a 
contraction of Misha Shesach (in Assyrian Ma- 
sa-Sisku). It has been suggested by Dr. Lauth 
that Sisku may be a divine name, meaning ‘the 
brilliant protector” (Marduk?); and Sir Henry 
Rawiinson has connected the same word with 
Jer. xxv, 26, and li, 41, where the name Sheshak 
is mentioned with Babylon, regarding the word 
as a divine name. Mr. Lenormant, however, 
regards Meshak as an evident alteration, under 
the hands of transcribers, of an original form 
where the latter element of the Jewish name 
Mishaél has been replaced by the appellative of 
some Babylonian god, perhaps Misha{marda]kh 
(Assyrian Ma-sa-Maruduk), and he cites in com- 
parison the great contraction of Assurbanipal 
into Asnappar. He suggests, also,that Shadrach 
may well stand for Sutruk or Sudruk, an Elamite 
name naturalized in Babylon. 


....The visit of the Princes to the Mosque of 
Hebron revealed the existence of a second tomb 
of Joseph, directly under the one already known, 
hitherto undescribed. What is usually styled 
the shrine of Joseph, is a chamber surmounted 
bya dome of lead, lighted by an octagonal 
lantern, containing a cenotaph covered with pale 
green silk having white lettering. The newly 
observed or second shrine, lies fifteen feet under- 
neath, is also domed as to its ceiling, and is 
supplied with another cenotaph draped with 
green silk. Itis entered from the interior of the 
Haram, by a passage just within the north gate, 
on a level with the base of the ancient rampart 
wall, As the workmanship of the upper shrine 
appears to be of Arab origin, the lower cenotaph 
must be the older tomb and, if either be an- 
cient, the original one. 

....Another Hittite inscription is announced. 
It is among the fragments of Assyrian sculpture 
in the Vatican, but has not been copied for pub- 
lication, 
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Science. 
THE GREEN COLOR IN OYSTERS. 


Tue cause of the green color of the oyster has 
been investigated by Mr. John A. Ryder, who pub- 
lishes his results in the American Naturalist, 
It is now well ascertained that our native oyster 
is affected in precisely the same way as the 
European oyster (Ostrea edulis) and Ostrea 
angulata of the Tagus, as Mr. Ryder has been 
able to learn from fresh material, obtained from 
Liverpool, through the efforts of Professor Baird. 
Additional investigations, recently made, have 
served to convince Mr. Ryder that the coloration 
of the oyster is unquestionably due to a tinction 
or staining of the blood-cells of the animal, and 
that the coloring matter is either derived from 
without or else may be a hepatic coloring princi- 
ple, which, through some derangement of the 
normal digestive processes of the animal, has 
been dissolved in the lympho-hemal fluids, and 
8> been taken up by the blood-cells and thus 
has given them their peculiar color. The blood- 
cell of the oyster measures about ——th of an inch 
in diameter, but varies somewhat in size. It is 
ameebal in behavior to a surprising degree, 
throwing out pseudopodal prolongations, which 
may even be branched. In a temperature 
abnormal to them at this season, Ryder has had 
them live in a compressorium, bathed in their 
own serum, for four hours, during which time 
they exhibited the most surprising activity of 
movement, even becoming confluent with one 
another. The corpuscles which have been most 
deeply tinged appear to have lost their amcbal 
disposition ; and when large quantities of green 
corpuscles have been freed from the meshes of 
the muscular trabecule of the ventricle of the 
oyster’s heart, they exhibit a rounded form, with 
no disposition to throw out pseudopods or to 
migrate. They differ in no respect from a quies- 
cent, normal, colorless blood-cell of the oyster, 
except in color. The hypothesis of tinction, 
which Ryder has proposed, does not dispose him 
to assign a less value to the influence of the food 
as the primary initiatory agency in effecting a 
staining of the internal ends of the cells which 
form the walls of the liver tubes. In fact, in 
certain lots of oysters most affected the hepatic 
follicles are most deeply stained internally. Ry- 
der has failed to prove by spectroscopic research 
that this substance is chlorophyll, and his 
belief that it is chlorophyll at all has recently 
been weakened by the fact that specimens, which 
had the liver dyed deep green and were affected 
in other parts, have shown no disposition to part 
with their coloring matter, although immersed 
in strong alcohol for months,during which time it 
has been changed two or three times. Chlorophyll, 
so eminently soluble in alcohol during all this 
time, would also not be likely to retain its color, 
as its bright green tint slowly fades when in the 
form of an alcoholic solution. Wide differences 
are observable in the color of the liver of oysters, 
In some the follicles are reddish brown, in 
others dark green, and in ‘ greened” oysters 
they may be of a brownish green. In sections 
these differences are very conspicuous, 


The hypothesis of vegetable parasites, and a 
most airy one at that, seems in this case to have 
no foundation whatever. Moreover, the color of 
the tinged and abnormal blood-cell of the oyster 
is very faintly green, vastly more faint in color 
than any normal chlorophyll grains as usually 
met with, 

As if to aid in proving still more conclusively 
the views proposed by the author, he recently 
happened to open some native oysters, for pur- 
poses of investigation, when he was rewarded by 
finding the pallial, or mantle vessels, mapped out 
as if they had had a pale greenish injecting 
fluid thrown into them. Here was ocular proof 
to supplement that gained in a study of the 
tissues, vascular canals, and heart of the animal 
by means of sections in both the living and dead 
condition. The most conclusive evidence as to 
the relations of the green blood-cells to the heart 
may be obtained from transverse sections of 
hardened, affected specimens of the latter organ, 
the trabecular meshes of the walls of which have 
served to retain the abnormal cells in large masses 
or even as a thick adherent layer, covering the 
whole of the internal walls of the ventricle of 
the heart, and even extending down behind the 
auriculo-ventricular valves, so as to impede 
their action. Contrasting this state of affairs 
with what is seen in a normal heart, in which 
no such deposits are to be discovered, the whole 
organ is found to differ also from one which 
is affected, the former being translucent, whitish 
in life, the other of an opaque pea-green hue, 
on account of the thick deposit of “tinged” 
corpuscles, 


>_> 


Ir has long been the belief that portions of 
Greenland are regularly sinking. Some recent 
observations confirm this belief, Between lati- 
tude 60° and 70° buildings have to be continually 
moved inland, or they get below the level of the 
sea. On the other hand there are evidences that 
the land is rising in Sweden and Norway. 
Buildings have to be continually removed so as 
to bring them down to the level of the sea, 





Lebbies. 


NEVER look a gift mule at the heels. 


....Bleight of hand: refusing an offer of mar- 
riage. 

....How to have a book rebound: throw it 
against the wall. 


...-80me persons are so artificial that they 
even talk of their minds being made up. 


....The mania for adulteration is so great that 
you can’t buy a quart of sand and be sure that 
it is not half sugar. 


....The minuet is to be revived at fashionable 
dancing parties in New York. This is taking a 
long step backward. 


....If you want an example of thorough non- 
partisanship, take the members of a brass band 
during the campaign. 


.... Sophronia: ‘‘What is philosophy?” It is 
something which enables a rich man to say there 
is no disgrace in being poor. 


....Ln Boston a boy is amenable to the law for 
using a bean-shooter. In Boston it is considered 
sacrilege to put beans to such use, 


....Some idea of the size of Queen Victoria’s 
carriage can be formed from the report that at a 
recent review it took the British troops forty 
minutes to pass it. 


...-The Philadelphia Telegraph wants to know 
why old Solomon made the remark about there 
being nothing new under the sun. Probably he 
took a Philadelphia paper. 


....Some one says: ‘‘A man who gets a repu- 
tation for eccentricity will not be expected to re- 
turn borrowed money.” Won’t, eh? Then where 
does the eccentricity come in? 


....A correspondent tells an anecdote of an 
old woman, who, when her pastor said to her, 
‘*Heaven has not deserted you in your old age,” 
reply: ‘‘No, sir. I have a very great appetite 
still.” 

....Some heartless wretch caught two cats, 
tied them by the tails, and flung them into the 
cellar of achurch. The residents of the vicin- 
ity heard the noise the animals made, but 
thought it was the choir rehearsing. 


...-People who are constantly inveighing 
against Mr. Vanderbilt, simply because he is rich 
and spends his money as he likes, should remem- 
ber that some day they may be rich themselves. 
Never strike a man when he is down. 


..-A poem entitled ‘‘The Death of Oliver 
Cromwell” is going the rounds of the press. 
Oliver’s many friends in this city will be pained 
to hear of his death, and their grief will be in- 
tensified when we tell them that the poem is 
nearly half a column long. 


....An old gentleman of eighty-four and his 
bride, aged eighty-two, entered a.railway car, the 
other day, and took a seat by the stove. A youth, 
occupying the seat in front, says he overheard 
the following: Old Gentleman (to his bride): 
‘*Who’s a ’ittle lamb?” Bride: ‘“ Bofe of us.” 


...“*Whoshe ‘lected senator, Jim?” said 
one of two muddled individuals, as they came 
to the left face with a lurch in front of the bul- 
letin, Wednesday. ‘‘Don’ know which feller’s 
lected,” said the interrogated, blinking at the 
bulletin board ; “‘but nesceshary f’ choice’s got 
the most votes.” 


...-She was asked what she thought of one of 
her neighbors of the name of Jones, and, with a 
knowing look, replied : ‘‘ Why, I don’t like to say 
anything about my neighbors; but as to Mr. 
Jones, sometimes I think, and then again I don’t 
know ; but, after all, I rather guess he'll turn 
out to bea good deal such a sort of a man as I 
take him to be.” 


...cA gentleman who had taken the right of 
shooting over a moor in Ayrshire, at a high rent, 
bagged only two brace the first day. After 
counting the price, he grumblingly remarked to 
the tenant of the moor that. the birds had cost 
him two guineas the brace. The tenant very 
innocently’ replied: ‘‘Aweel, sir, ye may be 
thankfu’ ye hae gotten sae few o’ them. They’re 
far too dear.” 


....A pompovs fellow was dining with a 
country family, when the lady of the house de- 
sired the servant to take away the dish contain- 
ing fowl, which word she pronounced fool, as is 
not uncommon to Scotland. “I presume, 
madam, you mean fowl,” said the prig, in a re- 
proving tone. ‘Very well,” said the lady, a 
little nettled, ‘“‘be it so. Take away the fowl 
and let the fool remain.” 


....The spirit of accommodation that ani- 
mates the average street-car driver is illustrated 
by the following little incident: A man pulled 
the bell-strap of a car, the other day; but, in- 
stead of stopping, the driver whipped up the 
horses and ran down several blocks before he 
held up. ‘“ Why didn’t you stop the car when I 
rang the bell?” ‘‘Couldn’t do it, sir. There 
was an old lady running like a turkey to over- 
take the car, and, if I had stopped to let you off, 
she might have got on.” 


~ 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

AINSWORTH, J. W., South Richland, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

CLARE, A. W., called to Gilbertsville, N. Y. 

FERRIS, M. L,, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N, Y., 
resigns, 

FISH, Samvuex, died recently in Halifax, Vt., 
aged 94, 

FISK, 8. 8., removes from Santa Barbara to 
Lompoc, Cal. 

FOOTE, E. J., Middletown, N. J., resigns. 

ae 3; 8. W., accepts call to Mount Pleasant, 





HAM, Cuarues H., Adams, Mass., resigns. 
ae Ay G. N., removes from Jay to Richville, 


JAMES, J.8., Allentown, accepts call to First 
ch., Germantown, Penn. 

MANARD, B. G., Proressor, Mossy Creek, Tenn., 
accepts call to Plattsburg, Mo. 

McFARLAN, F. G., accepts call to North ch., 
Columbus, O. 

NASH, C. H., removes from Concordia, Kan., to 
Ocala, Fla. ° 

SMALL, A. K. P., D.D., Fall River, Mass., called 
to Portland, Me. 


SWALN, J. 8., Claremont, N. H., accepts call to 
Union ch., Providence, 


THOMAS, N. J. 8., removes from Batesburg to 
Charleston, 8. C. 


WASHINGTON, 8., called to Charlestown, Mass. 
WESLEY, G. W., called to Laurel Creek, O. 
WILPER, Wri11am, removes to Chotopa, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALVORD, Frepenics, Nashua, N. H., resigns. 
AYRES, Row1anD, Hadley, Mass., resigns. 
BAYLEY, F. T. (Pres.), of Detroit, Mich., called 
to State-street Church, Portland, Me. 
BEHRENDS, A. J. F., D.D., Providence, R. L, 
accepts call to Central ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BURNELL, N. T., resigns the charge of Govern- 
ment School at Skokomish Res., W. T., and 
becomes principal of Steilacoom Academy, 
Pierce Co., W. T. 

COCHRAN, Atsert B., Centralia, Kan., accepts 
call to Bangor, Mich. 

CORDLEY, Ricuarp, Emporia, called to Wyan- 
dotte, Kan. 

CRANE, C. D., Hampden, Me., called to Wick- 
liffe (Pres.) Church, Newark, N. J. 

HIRST, A. C. (Meth.), called to High-street 
Church, Columbus, O. 

HOLMES, James, Bennington, N. H., resigns. 

SARGENT, F. D., Brookline, N. H., called to 
West Brookfield, Mass. 

SARGENT, C. 8., inst. in New Haven, Vt. 

SMITH, GrorceE L., Rock Springs, Wyom. Ter., 
accepts call to Riverside, Cal. 

SPALDING, Georce B., Dover, N. H., resigns. 

TUNNELL, R. M., Wyandotte, Kan., will supply 
at Leadville, Col., with view to settlement. 


TUTTLE, J. E., Yale College, called to Westport, 
Conn. 


VOTAW, E. H., Manhattan, Kan., accepts call to 
St. Paul, Minn. 

WOOD, 8. G., New Ipswich, N. H., resigns. 

WRIGHT, R. B., Crystal Lake, Ill, called to 
Crested Butte, Col. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

GREEN, F. E., inst. in Eighth ch., Chicago, Tl. 

HAWLEY, Guzs P., Saratoga, called to Mechan- 
iesville, N. Y. 

MOSEY, H. M., Indianapolis, Ind., resigned. 

SAMMIS, J. H., Indianapolis, accepts eall to 
Bethany, Ind. 

SCOTT, Wriu1am, West Farms, N. Y., resigns. 

STARK, J. W., Jerseyville, IL, resigns. 

TAYLOR, C. P., Augusta, N. Y., called to Eu- 
reka, Kan. ‘ 

THOMPSON, J. M., inst. in Freeport, Penn. 


WILLIAMSON, J. E., Winchester, O., accepts 
call to Trenton, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CLAXTON, J. W., D.D., died recently in Lan- 
caster, Penn., aged 52. 

HOOFF, Dove.as, ord. priest in Suffolk, Va. 

OCKFORD, Tuomas 8., Thomaston, Vt., accepts 
call to Chester, Vt. 

POWERS, W. Duptey, Maysville, Ky., accepts 
call to St. Denis, Mo. 

ROBERTS, W. J., instituted rector of St. Paul's, 
Newark, N. J. 

SUTTON, Georaz C., Owensboro, Ky., resigns. 

TUCKER, Joseru L., D.D., Jackson, Miss., ac- 
cepts call to Mobile, Ala. 


WATERMANN, Tukopore A., ord. deacon in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


REFORMED. 


JONES, T. W., inst. in Hope ch., Holland, Mich. 

LAWSING, Srpvey O., inst. in Glen, N. Y. 

McGIFFERT, Henry, inst. in Blooming Grove, 

MEULENDYEE, J., inst. in Ebernezer ch., Hol- 
land, Mich, 

SCARLET, Gzorce W., New Brunswick Semin- 
ary, called to Peapack, N. J. 

——s M. N., inst. in First ch., Holland 

ch, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

DEWITT, M. B., D.D., inst. in Cumberland Pres- 
byterian ch, in McKeesport, Penn. 

FRIEDEL, H. H., Ref. German Ch., died, recent- 
ly, in Hamsburg, Penn. 

HORNEBROOKE, Francis B., Boston, Mass., 
called to succeed Dr. Bellows, as pastor of 
Ail Souls (Unitarian) ch., New York Ci.y. 

WEAVER, Jacos, Ref. Gernan Ch., died, recent- 
ly, in Sydney, O., aged 72. 

WHI1MOL8E, A. J., Ref. German Ch., died, re- 
centiy, in Lexington, Va, 
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Levsonalities, 


Tux late Gustave Doré lived for twenty-five 
years in his mother’s house, in the Rue St. 
Dominique, St. Germain, the ancient historic 
faubourg of Paris, so full of official and ministe- 
rial residences and old aristocratic hotels. His 
home was approached through a huge porte- 
cochere, opening into a court-yard,and thence into 
a large apartment, described as being furnished 
after the French manner, but filled with artistic 
objects and mementoes of every sort. There were 
bits of armor, pictures, engravings, books, bric-a- 
brac, musical instruments, tapestry, curious 
weapons, china, souvenirs, several small dogs, to 
which the artist was much attached; whatever, 
in short, may lead to picturesqueness and com- 
fort. He had a small studio near the apartment 
and did much of his work there. He had, 
also, in the Rue Bayard a large studio, one of the 
finest, if not the finest in Paris. Doré liked par- 
ticularly to show his friends his possessions; to 
give their history and descant upon them in his 
lively, dramatic way, provided he was in a genial 
humor. He was very delightful then, though 
there were times when he was so melancholy that 
he couldn’t be made to talk on any subject. He 
loved music. His voice was a rich baritone, he 
played on the piano, flute, guitar, and violin, and 
had many musical evenings in the Rue Domin- 
ique and the Rue Bayard. He may be said to 
have died in his prime, being just past fifty. 


...-L H. Sackville West, the British minister 
at Washington, has presented the city of Philadel- 
phia with a portrait of his ancestor, Thomas 
West, third Lord De la Warr, after whom the 
Delaware River was named. During his brief 
stay in Philadelphia, after arriving in this 
country, Mr. Sackville West saw a small por- 
trait of Lord De la Warr in Independence 
Hall, and wrote to his family, in England, 
mentioning the fact, but stating that it 
was not a faithful portrait. The Countess of 
Derby, Mr. West’s sister, ordered the family por- 
trait of Thomas West, which had been painted by 
Hilliard, of London, and which is now in the 
possession of the present Earl De la Warr, to be 
copied by Margaret Thompson, of London, and, 
joining with her sister, the Duchess of Bedford, 
and her brother, sent it to Mr. West, to be pre- 
sented to the city of Philadelphia, as a token of 
their appreciation of the cordial manner in which 
the minister had been treated by its citizens. 
The portrait is life size, handsomely framed, and 
bears in the upper corner the motto of the De la 
Warrs, ‘‘ Jour de ma vie.” 


...-The history of the castle at Marseilles, 
which the ex-Empress Eugénie is anxious to re- 
turn to that municipality, is as follows: Some 
years before the fall of the Empire the munici- 
pality presented to Napoleon III a large piece of 
land near the harbor. The Emperor accepted 
the gift, leveled the ground, planted trees, and 
erected a spacious palace, which was barely fin- 
ished when the downfall occurred at Sedan. Ten 
years later the municipality put in a claim, not 
only to the ground, but to the palace. The ex- 
Empress successfully resisted the claim in the 
courts, and then offered to give the property 
back to Marseilles, which then refused to accept 
it. The whole property is valued at $600,000. 


....The famous pianist, Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
has lately become the inmate of a lunatic asylum, 
and another pianist of great distinction, Herr 
Carl Heymann, has just been placed in an asylum 
for the second time. A St. Petersburg critic 
argues that much piano-forte playing must have 
driven these artists mad and that piano-forte 
playing in general is so exhausting to nerve 
power as to induce insanity. To attain anything 
like perfection in the art a good physical consti- 
tution and much nerve power are, no doubt, 
necessary; but the number of pianists who are 
quite as sane as those who listen to them is still 
very large. 

.. At the recent fire in the Cambridge (Mass. ) 
car-shops one of the engineers wanted help in 
raising a ladder, and, seeing a man standing on the 
sidewalk, near by, he called to him: “ Here, you, 


give us a lift.” The man responded with alac- | 


rity ; and a moment later, when the engineer took 
a better look at him, he discovered that his as- 
sistant was President Eliot, of Harvard Univers- 
ity. An apology was begun, but the President 
graciously declared it was all right and he was 
only too glad to be of any assistance, 


...-Gouverneur Morris, United States collector 
of customs at Sitka, says that Alaska is likely to 
become the great gold-field of the world. Rich 
lodes have been found upon the mountain-sides 
and yield remarkable profits to placer-diggers. 


....The widow of General A. J. Myer, “‘ Old 
Probs,” as he came to be known, is building a 
costly mausoleum at Buffalo in memory of her 








Dr. Ciinton Cussine recently lectured at San 
Francisco on the education of women. Among 
other things, he said that the schools of the 
country are to be blamed for the ill health of 
many women. Children should not be re- 
strained ; their animal spirits should have full 
vent. Girls are naturally more studious than 
boys. They attend more closely to their books. A 
girl will do more to please a teacher or a parent 
than a boy. Uptothe age of twelve boys and 
girls are remarkably alike. About that time there 
isa change. The nervous organization of the 
girl then begins to assert itself. Nothing should 
be done to check its development. From about 
the age of ten or twelve, for the next six or seven 
years, the change from girlhood to womanhood 
occurs. In this period school-books and cares 
should not crush the health of the girl. She 
should not be allowed to attend school more than 
six months in the year. In the other six months 
she should have plenty of sunshine and outdoor 
life and be instructed in the important myste- 
ries of bread-making and housekeeping. The 
struggles of the systems of examination and 
promotion should be discountenanced. 


....In their recent report before the Philadel- 
phia Public Education Association the executive 
committee proposed the appointment of a special 
committee on higher education for women. The 
committee also favored an improvement on 
school architecture: ‘It is not the intention of 
the originators of this plan that the schools 
should be made more expensive ; but that, by com- 
petition among architects, some style of architec- 
ture may be produced which will be more sympa- 
thetic, less prison-like and repellent, better fitted 
to the uses of school-houses, exercising the silent 
educating influences of a building which has 
beauty and charm of proportion and color.” 


...-The annual report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education says of the Normal 
Schools that they have been proved a great success 
and commends them to the consideration of the 
legislature. The problem of securing economical 
local supervision of the schools in the smaller 
towns of the state is spoken of as one that needs 
attention and perhaps legislation. The returns 
show an increase of 8,697 in the number of per- 
sons between 5 and 15 years of age, of 5,182 in 
the whole number found in the schools, of 3,411 
in the average membership, of 2,631 in the aver- 
age attendance, and of 89 in the number of 
schools. 

....In the College of Liberal Culture of Bos- 
ton there are schools of music, languages, elo- 
cution, fine arts, physical training, and general 
English education. There is accommodation in 
the college building for 550 young ladies to lodge 
and board, the male students living outside of 
the institution. There are at present over 1,000 
students in the various departments, a large pro- 
portion of whom are preparing to be teachers. 


....The Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women will present a petition to 
the Board of Trustees of Columbia College, at 
their next meeting, on February 5th, urging them 
**to consider how best to extend, with as little 
delay as possible, to such properly qualified 
women as may desire it, the many and great 
benefits of education in Columbia College, by ad- 
mitting them to lectures and examinations.” 


....-In his recent annual report President Eliot 
considers at some length the subject of athletic 
sports among the students. He says that the in- 
creased attention given to physical exercise and 
athletic sports within the past twenty-five years 
has been, on the whole, of great advantage to 
the university and that the average physique of 
the students has been sensibly improved. 


....The once famous William and Mary Col- 
lege, at Williamsburg, Va., the alma mdter of 
Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe, and Randolph, and 


| among American colleges second only to Har- 


husband. The monument will contain 400 tons | ¢7 1g59_1888 shows a total attendance of 222 stu- 


of Maine granite and 1,200 tons of bronze. 


...-The Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon is in failing 
health again and is only able to preach one ser- 
mon each Sunday. 


..--Miss Mary Dickens, eldest grandchild of 
Charles Dickens, age nineteen, is about to be- 
come an actress. 








| 


vard in point of age, had but a single student 
last year and is now closed. 


....-The Vermont Academy, at Saxton’s River, 
Vt., has just received a gift of $12,000 from four 
prominent Vermonters—%3,000 each from Law- 
rence Barnes, Julius J. Estey, Jacob Estey, and 
Levi K. Fuller. This puts the school on a good 
financial basis. 

....Texas ought to be the best educated state in 
the Union, by and by, if it makes good use of its 
public school fund, which now consists of over 
$4,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds and money 
and 30,000,000 acres of land, worth $1.50 an acre. 


....Between 1750 and 1850 the numbers at 
Cambridge (England) University almost doubled, 
while Oxford showed a comparatively small 
increase. 


...The recently issued catalogue of Beloit College 


dents, of whom 174 are in the Academy. 


...-Dr. Carter has rased $800,000 for Williams 
College since he became its president, two years 
ago. 

..--Berean College, of Kentucky, has a total 


attendance of 363 students, of whom 245 are 
colored. 





| similar performances upon the Continent. 











| night after night in New York. 


| its progress. 


A . 
Music, 
Tue program for the Fourth Popular Matinée, 
at Steinway Hall, was of so standard as well as 
attractive a character that we quote it at length. 
Such an afternoon’s entertainment compares 
favorably with any of the well-known Crystal 
Palace Concerts in London or the best class of 


Concert Prelude and Fugue, Op. 18 (new)... Flérsheim, 


Aria, “ Der Kriegeslust Ergeben”....... ... Spohr. 
Concerto in A Minor, Opus 54................ Scnumann, 
Symphonic Poem, “ Le Rouet d’Omphale.Saint-Siens. 
Songs pe Murmeludes Liiftchen.”...........4 A. Jensen, 

i“ Oh, Rosebud Blushing.”......... O. Lesaman, 
Piano Solos | Rhapsodic Hongrolae, No. 18 oF eect. 


Selections from “ Die Meistersinger,” Act IIT.. Wagner. 
Piano Soloist, Miss Jessie Pinney ; Vocal Soloists, Mr. 
Max Heinrich and Mrs. Emilie P. Dodge. 

The audience was the most numerous of the 
series. Miss Pinney, concerning whose talent 
rumor has been lately tattling not a little, may 
congratulate herself on the prompt and indubi- 
table success which she achieved in this first of 
her public appearances in New York. Her ren- 
dering of the great Schumann concerto afforded 
a thorough test of her abilities. She played it 
with all the confidence springing from mastery 
of her chosen instrument, and with power, no 
small breadth, and correct expression. Miss 
Pinney’s touch is neither very clear nor light, 
nor does she play with grace or brilliancy of the 
highest degree. The tone she brings out of the 
piano is rich and mellow, and she has a fine ar- 
tistic repose that is seldom seen in so young a 
performer. Miss Pinney was recalled thrice on 
the conclusion of her solos. Mrs. Dodge sang 
very nicely, if without marked color or effect, 
her two songs named, and Mr. Heinrichs 
received a merited encore for his manly and sym- 
pathetic delivery of the charming ‘‘ Der Krieges- 
lust.” There is no occasion to compliment in 
detail the splendid orchestral playing of the 
afternoon. The popular selections from Wag- 
ner’s comic opera (which on this occasion in- 
cluded the lovely ‘‘Preislied”) were not less 
magnificently given than by Mr. Thomas’s won- 
derful band, a week or soago. The last concert 
of the series takes place at two o'clock this 

(Thursday) afternoon. 


.... After its anticipated run, ‘‘Iolanthe,” the 
latest creation of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, 
is about to quit the Standard—whose courts 
have become so uncompromisingly legal and so 
given over to wigs and wands, stars and garters, 
that we fear that the scent of the peerage will 
cling round them for a good while. The piece 
has been delightfully given, and it would have 
been surprising had the public less persistently 
recognized that fact. Both musically and dramat- 
ically ‘‘Iolanthe” grows immensely upon one 
after a second hearing. Seldom has Mr. Gilbert 
been more outrageously funny than mm delineating 
the mental disquietude of the “‘ rather susceptible” 
Chancellor, or the delicate contest between those 
aristocratic rivals, the Lords Tolloller and Mount 
Ararat. The subject of the piece was riskily 
slight and its sub-title might a good deal more 
appropriately have been taken as the only one; 
but as a bit of clean, honest fun and couchant 
satire the author could scarcely have strength- 
ened it. As for Mr. Sullivan’s music, like that 
in ‘‘ Pinafore,” much of it might be united to a 
serious text or applied to a gravely dramatic 
situation without seeming misapplied. The 
means for conveying the burlesque in music is 
little more than nothing, in fact it is doubtful if 
there is any genuine burlesque element in the art 
by itself. Mr. Sullivan, like many another, ex- 
presses such sentiment more by a touch of 
parody here and there, which the ear has to be 
educated and quick to catch, a device in orchestra- 
tion or some other reinforcement from the intel- 
lectual side of the art; and, like the House of 





Peers, when doing “ nothing in particular,” he | 


‘does it very well.” Perhaps his best bit of 
operatic writing in this line is the finale to the 
Second Act. The operetta is as admirably sung 
and acted at the Standard as could be asked. 


Mr. Riley, as the Chancellor, has waxed more | 


inimitable week by week.; the other members of 


the cast—Miss Jansen, Miss Edwards, Mr. Carle- | 
ton, Mr. Cadwallader, and Mr. Wilkinson—have | 


acted and sung during the run of the work with | 


the care that signifies a “o> do see me | 
; we? hi . : 
eee eee ae | of George Marsh, one of the Marion mar- 


Phyllis, has been a vast improvement on her 
predecessor. 
cellence of the music in ‘‘Iolanthe.” The 
criticism may be made upon it, as upon 
“Pinafore” or the “ Pirates”: “‘Entirely too 
good and too carefully written for such a 
purpose. hy | waste time and talent in 
so humble a field?” Let the critic remember 
that, had Mr. Sullivan’s melody been less capti- 
vating, his score less excellent, we should be 
having “La Belle Heléne” or “La Timbale 
dArgent” drawing their old-time audiences 
Largely through 
the wit and talent of two men the loversof fun 
and light music have clean entertainment, week 
in and week out, at their service. The stage and 
public taste are apparently undergoing a quiet, 
we hope a genuine regeneration here, and it is 
impossible to deny that Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sulli- 
van originated and have systematically kept alive 
We cordially and frankly recog- 
nize this fact, and never see an audience pouring 


| out of the Standard Theater without feeling in- 


clined to take off our hats to the two confreres in 
London with the apostrophe: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we 
thank you. Keep on.” 


A word more upon the actual ex- | 


| 


| but develop 


Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.] 


DR. GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET.* 


Ir a man’s own disposition of his literary 
productions are to be respected after he is 
dead, Hawthorne has certainly received 


| hard measure from his friends. He particu- 


larly desired that no biography of him 
should be written, and there are already 
four, with two more in prospect. He wrote 
to Mr. Fields: ‘‘Whatever would do me 
credit, you may be pretty sure I should be 
ready enough to bring forward. Anything 
else it is our mutual interest to conceal.” 

The pen had hardly dropped from his 
hand at the end of the first chapter of ‘‘ The 
Dolliver Romance” before the printing of the 
unfinished ‘‘Septimius Felton” began, and 
now we have Mr. Lathrop’s publication of 
the fragments of ‘‘ The Ancestral Footstep,” 
in The Atlantic,a second series of notes in 
The Century, and, more than all,the elaborate 
and not altogether unquestioned publica- 
tion of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret has pro- 
pounded to the critics another first-class 
literary puzzle. 

In the perplexities of the case as it now 
stands and in the general question whether 
it was wise to bring out these publications 
we have no interest, nor can we see that 
they have either contributed anything im- 
portant to English literature or to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Hawthorne in it. It would 
certainly be most unfair to the distinguished 
author to accept these confused, baflling, 
and baffled sketches as indications of his 
ordinary method of work. ; 

The five series of more or less finished 
fragments which have been brought out 
since Mr. Hawthorne’s death (including that 
published in The Century) have enough in 
common to show that his mind was dealing 
with the elements of a powerful romance; 
but they indicate, as well, that he was caught 
on the horns of a dilemma, and was unable 
to decide to which of two fascinating motives 
to commit himself—unless, indeed, as there 
is reason to think he had made his choice in 
‘*The Dolliver Romance” and gone as far 
as one chapter in carrying it out. Mr. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne wishes us to believe that 
Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret marks the solu 
tion of thedilemma. But the indications are 
strong that all previous to ‘*The Dolliver 
Romance” were preliminary attempts, 
more or less inadequate and successively 
abandoned. 

The leading idea of this romance was to 
be the search for the secret of earthly 
immortality, as it was also in ‘‘Septimius 
Felton,” where it is associated with another 
idea, that, of a mysterious ‘‘bloody foot- 
step,” which we know was long in the au- 
thor’s mind, took strong hold on his imagin- 
tion, and, it is easy to believe, threw him 
into the perplexity of a double motive. 

The three other series have no hint 
of the leading motive of the first two, 
the idea of the ‘“ bloody 
footstep,” though in a way which connects 
them so closely with ‘‘ Septimius Felton” 
as to give them the appearance of prelim- 
inary studies for it and, possibly, also, for 
the ‘‘ Dolliver.” Dr. Grimshawe is another 
presentment of Portsoaken in ‘‘ Septimius,” 
Hannah is the near relative of Aunt Keziah, 
in the same tale, and the horror of Orontes 
and the spiders is spun into the web of 
both. 

The real story of the ‘‘ bloody footstep ” 
makes it a kind of Protestant miracle, told 


tyrs who, on his way from Smithells Hall 
to the stake, stamped his foot on the ground, 
praying that, if the religion for which he 
was to die were true, the mark might re- 
main. Hawthorne has two versions of this 
legend; but in both it is changed into a tale 
of family crime and retribution. Smithells 
is said to be fairly recognizablein the de- 
s¢ription given of Braithwaite Hall in Dr. 
Grimshawe. 

The history of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
manuscript is not as clear as could be 
desired, though we see no reason to doubt 
that it is substantially a genuine Hawthorne 


* Dr. GrrmsHawe’s Secret. A Romance, by Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by Juuian HawrHoRNe. 12mo, pp. xiii, 368. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Oo, 
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manuscript; that is, with the changes in 
fitting it for the press, confessed or implied 
in the editor’s preface, which may be more 
or less according to the editor's view of the 
limits of propriety in the matter. 
pity that he has not gone more into details 
at several points. 
raised in advance and those that 
were sure to follow, he should have 
given his readers the means of identifying 
the original manuscript. It has also been 
asserted that the manuscript was only lately 
discovered and the editor’s preface certainly 
implies as much in the assertion that it was 
carried to London some eight years ago, 
stored there, and ‘‘not again seen by me 
until last Summer, when I unpacked it in 
this city”—that is, in New York. Yet Mr. 
Keningale Cook wrote to the London Athe- 
neum that he saw a transcript of more or 
less of it four years ago. 


It is a | 


It may be unjust to hold the editor respon- , 


sible for the announcement made in this 
country, last Summer; but we were led to 
expect a love-thread as the essential fea- 
ture of the story; but, to our surprise, there 
is really nothing of the sort init. What 
does this mean? Has any one blundered, or 
must this standas another unexplained but 
singularly significant perplexity to be ranked 
with the editor’s account of his father’s 
method of work, which has been met with 
flat contradiction? 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s habits in the use 
of language are, however, very clearly in- 
dicated by the book itself, which, he tells 
us in the preface, though not complete ‘‘ as 
a work of art” (what is a story but a work 
of art?), ‘‘as a story is complete as it 
stands.” Yet he confesses a large number 
of changes required to bring the parts to- 
gether, leaves us to surmise that there were 
many more; and, after all, what do we 
find? <A first. or American part, full of 
characteristic Hawthorne power. The Doc- 
tor’s house and the Doctor himself, the 
creepy sensation given by his spiders, the 
crusty Hannah, and the two children are in 
his best style. There is a strange school- 
master, Colcord, brought into view, and 
then spirited off into the clouds, evidently 
to reappear somewhere. There is an Eng- 
lishman, Hammond, who digs up a silver 
key, but leaves it lying, unfound, on the 
ground, to be discovered by a child, who is 
hinted at as the child of destiny and in- 
vested with a strange interest peculiar to 
Hawthorne. 


lainly, there is beginning enough, but | ~~ 
aun. S S = this newest etching of Mr. Hardy is so attract- 


when we leap on to the middle it is beyond 
the possibilities to make anything out or 
to say what it all means. 
thorne believes that he knows, and we may 
give him the credit of an honest opinion to 
that effect. Certainly it looks, also, as if, from 
this point on, he had done his best to work 
up into presentable shape the fragments he 
found on his hands and make them credit- 
able to his father. All this defect and in- 
coherency is an unanswerable reply to the 
suspicions raised against the manuscript 
and warrant its genuineness. But it makes 
a doubtful impression of the editor’s judg- 


prominently utilized by any of our novelists; 
certainly not so deeply considered. The materi- 
al in the book is so unconventional, the plot and 
incidents so ingenious that, in spite of the brev- 
ity and unpretentiousness of Mr. Hardy’s story, 
we run our eyes over the entire range of contem- 


| porary English fiction to light on nothing antici- 
In view of the doubts | 


patory of it. An especially agreeable story we do 
not call it, thoroughly entertaining and full of 
subtle and bright touches as it is. Lady Con- 
stantine, aged twenty-seven and amiable and 
handsome to a degree, has bound herself by a 
rash promise to a husband who prefers lion-hunt- 
ing in Africa to his wife’s society, to lead a lonely 
and solitary life in a country parish. The absent 
husband, by the way, has always detested her and 
she been utterly indifferent to him. Justin course 
of this colorless existence, when she is practically 
a widow, with scarcely a friend or acquaintance 
of refinement or cultivation, Lady Constantine 
encounters Swithin St. Cleeve, a charming lad of 
twenty. St. Cleeve is quietand reserved, gentle- 
bred and absorbed in the study of astronomy, 
Chance advances the intimacy. Lady Constan- 
tine interviews her quasi protegée in his observa- 
tory (the ‘‘tower” of the tale); buys him an 
equatorial, and finally, just as the news of her 


husband’s death reaches her, she realizes, 
sadly to her own confusion, that she 
loves the young man, The unconscious 


Apollo of the telescope, whose limpid, immature 
nature has never awaked to the faintest dawn of 
a passion for aught save science, remains for 
some time in blissful ignorance of the sentiments 
of his patroness, A grotesque accident awakens 
him. From that hour he forgets his variable 
stars and comets. He realizes that he is a man 
who loves a woman ; and thereupon the exciting 
drama of the novel (which we do not propose to 
spoil for the reader in this review) develops. 
It is handled with masterly dexterity and 
address. It drifts from one unattended 


| point Pappui to another, constantly surprising 


| faculty to the last degree. 


the reader. For employing trifling and common- 
place occurrences so that one is suddenly brought 
face to face with a startling blockade Mr. 
Hardy has always been unsurpassed, and for in- 
geniously slipping his story around or through 
it not less so, This book has exercised his 
There is quite all of 
the author’s telling and exact use of words, 
clever utilizing of single adjectives and phrases 
and the general grace of careful craftsmanship. 
It is hardly necessary to say also that there are a 
set of rustics to relieve with their irresistible 
country wit the serious coloring of the novel, or 
that those rustics are more delightfully Shakes- 
perian than ever. In fact, as has often been 


| indiscreetly asked of the author of Two on a 
Tower, where in the England of to-day do such 


characters as Haymoss Fry or Sammy Blore 


| exist? A slight wordiness, almost stiltedness of 


Mr. Julian Haw- | 


; Many, not too many novels, 


| ing set of male and female friends. 


ment and prepares us to believe that he | 


may be as far astray as to the amount of 
influence he has had on the present form 
of the story as he certainly is as to its 
completeness. End it has none. The 
middle is confused, inconsequent, and often 
little better than nonsense. 

As a chapter in the literary biography of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, these publications, 
though not without interest, are not worth 
the candle. They contain little that is new 
and nothing to compensate for the rude exhi- 
bition of the author. 


: Bt tnstee shie | a 
necessary and fit to be done which are not fit | Kit is hinted at as having bound himself in 


| early years to an Evil Power; hence, becoming a 


to be seen. It was honorable to Hawthorne 
to produce what he did as he did; but it 
is yet more honorable to him that he did 
not wish to be seen in the dust of the labor 
and be judged by windfalls from his fruitful 
genius, which, 


until they had ripened | 


on his bough and been touched with his | 


genius, were not at all of his kind. 
RECENT NOVELS. 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s Two on a Tower is, taken 
all in all, the most unique and artistically writ- 
ten novel of the season. 


effort of the sort could be. The motif of the 
talk, the analysis of the untimely affection of a 
woman, no longer very young, for a man much 
her junior, has not, to our knowledge, been 


Asa piece of mere lit- | tion, In the quiet history of her daily life, her 


erary work it is as nearly without fault as an | 


' find entirely to his taste. 


Things are often both | worthy heart. The 


language is noticeable in the talk of the better 
educated people of the story ; about the only de- 
fect incidental to its character drawing. But 


ive and striking that a sharpness of outline 
here and there does not mar the d ‘icate charm of 
his picture. (Henry Holt & Co., ‘* Leisure Hour 
Series.”)---—-Mr. James Payn has written a good 
He is a practiced 
and even writer and his knack at dealing with 
serious types of character and graver situations 
than many story-tellers handle is distinguished. 
We do not remember a more unpleasant narra- 
tive than Kit: A Memory, Mr. Payn’s last work. 
Kit is devoted to the portrayal of the complete 
rascality and worthlessness of a handsome young 
man, surrounded by a devoted and very charm- 
He becomes 
a seducer, a thief, nearly everything that is cor- 
rupt; and, through all his career of indolent 
villainy, he is clung to and shielded and sur- 
rounded in the hearts of some young men and 
maids to whom he is dear. Only at the last, 
when the story leaves him an escaped convict, 
exiled in South America, does the last of the two 
men who have held him closest in heart cast 


| him forth utterly, regarding him as one who is 


not and never was what he seemed; and so 
Kit becomes a shade, a ‘‘memory.” As will be 
gathered, Kit is only a pivot around which 
swings the tale. It is essentially a story of 
friendship and of passionate faith in an un- 
somewhat Hawthornish 
touch by which, in the first chapter of the novel, 


victim of it was aclever thought, of which too 
little was made. In fact, Kit himself has not 
much space in the novel named for him. (Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library, No, 288.)—-— 
Little Sister, in the popular “‘No Name,” is one of 
those pleasant, smoothly written stories that the 
average reader, disposed to feel comfortable over 
the beginning, middle, and end of a book, will 
It is, nevertheless, no 


| mere sugar-and-water that he is invited to sip. 


The ‘‘sister” of the story, Honor Armitage, is a 
noble character, worthy of any woman’s imita- 


devotion to her brother and his children, her 
ready sympathy with the sweethearts and friends 
who cannot help pouring their confidences into 
her ears,and the general atmosphere of “‘sweetness 
and light” ,which she carries with her, lies a 





genuine moral. We are glad that there are so 
many such women, and we believe that reading 
so unostentatious a sketch as Little Sister might 
raise up more. The book is distinctively a re- 
fined, delicately written one. All the people in 
it are of a well-bred, well-balanced, and everyday 
sort, which we are sure Philadelphia (where the 
scene of the novel is laid) does not monopolize. 
——Boys and Girls and Three Successful 
Lives are incomplete stories, parts of a stoutly 
Methodist Series written anonymously. (Phillips 
& Hunt.) Years Ago; or, Boys and Girls of 
Olden Times, is made up of apparently genu- 
ine reminiscences of New England farm life 
as it was in Western Massachusetts from 
twenty-five to fifty years ago, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
(Congregational Publishing Society: Boston.) 
Two books of pure fancy are Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Ting-a-Ling, a charming bit of humorous 
nonsense dedicated to “‘ the memory of all good 
giants, dwarfs, and fairies®’ and written in its 
author's raciest style (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
and A Moonbeam Tangle, by Sydney Shadbolt, 
an echo of “Alice in Wonderland,” filled with 
sprites and fays and shadows and absurd con- 
versations and songs introduced after the man- 
ner of those of the ‘‘ Wonderland” and “ Behind 
the Looking Glass,” but not so delightfully non- 
sensical. The book is prettily illustrated, and 
published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin Co,——— 
Nobody, by the author of “The Wide, Wide 
World” (Robert Carter & Brothers), is a long 
and tedious description of the process by 
which a nobody of a girl was made into a very 
palpable somebody, and all by a method which 
followed the book and was exactly right in every 
particular, The ideals and views given of life 
are narrow, and not only precise, but precisian, 
while religion is belittled and made repulsive by 
the arid and small views it inspires and the 


Seven Times One is Seven (8. W. Tilton & Co. 
Boston) is a charming little picture book for 
children. The designs are in outline with direc- 
tions at the end of the book for painting these 
designs in water colors, If this coloring is well 
done, the book becomes a doubly delightful gift 
for ane of the young people of a household. In 
this book the designs are chiefly illustrations of 
Jean Ingelow’s little poem, ‘Seven Times One 
are Seven,” and are more carefully drawn than 
the studies in Flower Designs, issued by the same 
publishers. In this latter book, either the en- 
graver blundered or the drawing was careless, but 
both these little books, with their directions, are 
helpful for children beginning to use water 
colors.——--Introductory Lessons in Draawing and. 
Painting in Water Colors (8. W. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton) isa practical, sensible little book of direc- 


tions for those who wish to work in 
water color without a teacher. Of course, 
a teacher is best; but a simple, sensible 


book of directions is next best and neither is of 
any use without plenty of patient work. Til- 


ton & Co. deserve credit for their efforts to | 


make water-color painting possible for all faith- 
ful workers.—_—-- Wayside Flowers (White & 
Stokes, publishers, New York) is made up of col- 
ored chromos of wild flowers, ten in number, in- 
cluding the two covers. Two leaves, with poems, 
selections from Longfellow, Whittier, Steadman, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others, separate the sev- 
cral pictures, and poems and pictures are tied 
together with a knot of ribbon. The poems, as 
might be expected, outrank the pictures. The 
back cover, and the witch-hazel and butter- 
cup and daisy designs, are the 
might be of some use to young china decorators, 
who have not learned to design for themselves. 
The arbutus and violet is the worst study. This 
design, besides the bad drawing of the arbutus, 


shows a poor knowledge of the habits of the flow- | 


ers painted._——Sketching in Water Colors, 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books (G, P. Putnam’s Sons), 
is a helpful, suggestive book for a student who 
has already some knowledge and experience in 
water-color work. A person who could enjoy and 
be helped by Thomas Hatton’s instruction would 
hardly need the editor’s underlining notes.-——— 
Mrs. Susan N. Carter, in Drawing in Black and 
White,another book of the same series, gives a short 
and simple account of the use of charcoal, lead- 
pencil, crayon, and pen and ink for artistic work. 
The illustrations to show methods are borrowed 
from other books. The directions given are simple 
and helpful for beginners. Home Occupa- 
tions, by Janet E. Ruutz-Rees (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York), gives descriptions of many kinds of 
hand-work that can be done at home, without a 
teacher, the object of the book being to show 
how the odd corners of time can be put to some 
use. This endis a good one; but the method of 
reaching it, as given in the book, is not wholly 
satisfactory. A large part of the book is given 
to different methods of household decoration, 
which are bad when there are now so many better 
things that can be done with the same time and 
patience. The book begins with Leather Work ; 
i. e., a description of the method of making 
leather flowers, berries, etc., which may be var- 
nished and glued onto picture frames, baskets, 








New England twenty or more years ago, the days 
of especially bad decoration. Specimens of this 
work—unglued, tumbling to pieces, and crusted 
with dust, a pathetic abomination of home decor- 
ation of a quarter of a century ago—can probably 
be found in many country towns, As for tissue 
paper and wax flowers, if one can do this well, it 
would be better to work in less frail materials. 
This work can be done artistically,as has been 
shown by the Mintorns, of London ; but such work 
is exceptional and not to be learned from a book of 
directions. It is better to let it alone than to 
manufacture deformities. Wax fruitis simple to 
make; but the same rule holds good in both 
cases. A description of the European method of 
preserving flowers is given, which is interesting 
and might be practiced. Spatter work is de- 
scribed ; but the same time spent in the simplest 
drawing or needlework will give more satis- 
factory results. The directions for frame mak- 
ing are not the best. A handy boy of fourteen 
ought to be able to make a good, useful picture- 
frame, which may be also artistic, because it is 
simple, unpretentious, strong, and of the natural 
wood color. The corners should not be “ nailed 
with projecting ends” or “mitered,” according 
to this book ; but halved, the longer pieces keep- 
ing their full length on the right side and the 
corners screwed firmly together on the back. 
This gives a frame, with honest work, that cannot 
gape or give, but can last generations. Frames 
should not be made of glued-on ornaments, that 
catch dust, fall off, or that pretend to be what 
they are not. Honest carving, which is good, is 
mentioned; but all the imitations are to be 
avoided. The chapters on “ Collecting,” “Scrap 
Books,” and ‘Amateur Photography” are use- 
ful.— The Home Needle, by Ella Rodman 
Church (the same publishers), contains simple, 
practical directions for plain sewing. It begins 
with the stitches used in ordinary sewing, and 
continues with rules for the making of under- 
garments, gowns, bonnets, bedding, and bed- 
quilts. Our American women deserve credit for 
their general practical knowledge of needle-work. 
They possess a more serviceable knowledge of 
this art than most European nationalities, which 
practical knowledge, maybe, is the secret why 
American women have the reputation of being 
tidier and better dressed than most travelers on 
the Continent. A needle to a woman is as a 
strong sword to the knight, a weapon and a de- 
fense, and books that encourage the brave and 
wise use of this homely weapon are welcome. 





>. - " 

Tue numerous friends of the Rev. A. L. 
Stone, D.D., will be glad to hear that he has 
published twenty of his sermons, under the title 
of Leaves from a Finished Pastorate. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) In graceful allusion to the two 
illustrious pastorates he has accomplished in his 
ministry, he speaks of himself as “Late pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at San Fran- 
cisco and former pastor of the Park Street 
Church, Boston.” The sermons give a hint of 
the rushing, impatient life, amid which they were 
uttered in their nervous, sententious brevity, as 
if in San Francisco life hang on moments and 
men there could not be at leisure even at church 
on the Lord’s Day. The sermons are clean- 


| cut, bristling with points, and richly spiritual. 


———An admirable little volume is Characteris- 
tics of True Devotion, which we recognize as the 
translation of Pére Grou, the author of several 
well-known devotional books. The one hundred 
and seventy pages of this little 32mo are distributed 
into thirty-six brief chapters, any one of which 


| might be read at morning prayers in a family, 
best and | 


with great profit and interest. They are character- 
ized with great simplicity and directness and well 
charged with good point. While they strike deep 
into the springs and motives of the heart, they 
also present clear views of the solid substance of a 
Christian hope and make one feel that Christian- 
ity is something great and greater than everything 
except the life to which it inspires. (Thos, Whit- 
taker.)——--From the same publisher we have The 
Sower. Six lectures delivered in Christ Church, 
Easton, Md., by the rector, the Rev. Robert Wil+ 
son, M.D.—a very neatly printed book, on fine 
paper and in handy form, containing a series of 
excellent practical addresses on the topic indi- 
cated in the title. The St. Louis Observer 
Co. publish a volume of Sermons for the Sabbath- 
school by various prominent Cumberland Pres- 
byterian ministers and laymen, edited by the 
Rev. William Black, pastor of the Lucas Avenue 
C. P. Church, St. Louis. The sermons follow 
the topics of the International Series through 
twenty-four lessons, from the first quarter, on 
January, 1883, to June 17th, inclusive, of the same 
year.——-Bishop Simpson introduces to the 
Christian public, with a friendly notice in the 
preface, a volume of Sermons on the Higher Life, 
by the Rev. Lewis R, Dunn, D.D. presiding elder 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. (Cincinnati: 
Walden & Stowe.) They are aimed specifically at 





| the development of the theory of the so-called 


“Higher Life” ; but take a practical, rather than 
a doctrinal or polenic direction and avoid objec- 
tionable extremes. The sermons are clear, plain, 
and forcible. Considerable effective illustration 
is introduced. We eannot doubt that they will 


and the like. Of this one can only say: ‘Don’t | be profitable to those who read them and assist 
doit.” This work was popularin country townsin | them in attaining a high Christian experience, 
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The Rev. Dr. Rhodes’s Expository Lectures 
on Paul's Letter to the Philippians are well filled 
with practical thoughts and earnest suggestions. 
They have a good, strong ring, contain enough 
of pertinent illustration and pithy writing to be 
interesting, and do not go beyond the limits of 
good taste. They are evangelical and take a 
strong hold on the reader’s conscience. 
As a tribute to the honored founder and 
promoter of mission Sunday-schools, Robert 
Raikes, and as an appropriate title for a series 
apparently intended for mission-school use, the 
American §8.-S. Union is republishing in paper 
covers. and inexpensive form a series of old ac- 
quaintances—such as “The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter,” “Happy World,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Sunny Side,” ‘Robert Dawson,” etc. Each 
volume apparently contains two numbers 
and the whole is characterized by the 
name Robert Raikes’s Libraries. Ten Cent Series. 
The Revision of the New Testament had, 
of course, to be followed by a new Concordance, 
We have already noticed ‘* The Students’ Concord- 
ance.” (Appleton & Co.) The Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons republish in this country A 
Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, by John Alexander Thoms. 
This concordance is published under the author- 
ization of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (England) and embraces the marginal 
renderings of both companies of revisers. The 
author applies the word complete to his work in 
the modest sense of Cruden, whose remark 
deserves to be remembered: “Though it is called 
in the title-page a Complete Concordance, 
poor, sinful man can do nothing absolutely 
perfect and complete, and, therefore, the 
word complete is only to be taken in a 
comparative sense ; yet competent judges are of 
the opinion that the method here taken is the 
best that has appeared in our language.” This 
volume is larger and fuller than “ The Students’ 
Concordance” and is printed in better type. It 
contains about 60,000 references and is arranged 
on a plan which will save the student trouble in 
finding what he wants in a long column of cita- 
tions. The American readings are duly honored 
by this author, who gives them a general prefer- 
ence to the English and says that they have 
not received the attention they deserved. 
——The Rev. William W. Newell, D.D., through 
his long ministry in the Allen Street Church, in 
this city, endeared himself to a great company of 
Christian friends and became the honored instru- 
ment of founding and keeping in fruitful activity 
a down-town church, ina field from which every 
one else had fled. He has embodied his long and 
varied experience in a volume entitled Revivals, 
How and When (A. C. Armstrong & Son), which 
are marked with the peculiar gracefulness, youth- 
fulness, hopefulness, and genial good sense and 
courage which were so conspicuous in his minis- 
try and qualified him to make things grow ina 
desert.———The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country has adopted a permissive statute 
recognizing the usefulness of the Lyceum in con- 
nection with the Church. For the further guid- 
ance of ministers in that church, and in any 
other who see a chance to do good in this way, 
the Rev. T. B. Neeley, A.M., has prepared a brief 
manual, The Church Lyceum, on its organiza- 
tion and management, with an introduction by 
Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D. Mr. Neeley has 
had a large experience in all the active work of 
the Church and in this particular field, he under- 
stands himself and the subject of which he writes. 
A volume of plain, good, and short dis- 
courses on the practical lessons to be drawn from 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostlesis The Church 
in the House, by William Arnot, late minister of 
the Free Church in Edinburgh. (Robert Carter & 
Bros.) Acritical examination of the Acts is not 
proposed; but the author has carefully studied 
the book and the times, and given a full and con- 
nected elucidation and practical enforcement of 
its lessons, as they bear on the life and circum- 
stances of his readers. We find in his historical 
allusions and references some things which re- 
quire to be modified ; as, for example, the state- 
ment, on p. 291, that the heathen oracles were in 
general delivered by slaves half-mad and farmed 
out or owned by speculators. This was true in 
the special case referred to and in others; but 
it is too much to say that “This was the ordin- 
ary form of the heathen oracles.” 











....It was a happy coincidence which enabled 
the First Church of Charlestown, Mass., to cel- 
ebrate its 250th anniversary, and its younger sis- 
ter, the Winthrop Church, to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary in the same year and within a few 
weeks of each other. The two churches have 
been so closely connected (one having sprung 
from the other and having become the more 
numerous body of the two) as to give each a 
kind of proprietary interest in the history and 
proceedings of the other. It was in Charlestown 
that the First church in Boston was planted, in 
the Summer of 1630, and, though it was soon re- 
moved across Charles River, so many of the 
members remained as to bring back a portion of 
the emigrants and rebuild the church anew, in 
1632, with enough of the original body in its 





membership to give a color of reason to the | 


claim which hag sometimes been made and never 
wholly relinquished on the part of this church 


to be the original first planting of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, in what was then known as Misha- 
wum. ‘The proceedings connected with the cele- 
bration of this church having completed the 
first quarter of its millennium, are printed pri- 
vately in handsome form by Mr. James Froth- 
ingham Hunnewell, whose sketch of the history 
of the church was the gem of the commemora- 
tion. The memorial contains also the brilliant 
sermon preached on the occasion by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, of Cambridge, the addresses of Dr. 
Rufus Ellis, pastor of the First Church, Boston, 
originally planted at Charlestown, of the Hon, 
Charles Devens, Dr. Hz: M. Dexter, and Dr. 
Amasa 8, Freeman, together with an admirable 
concluding address by the Rev. A. 8. Twombly, 
pastor of the Winthrop Church, to round out 
the whole. Mr. Hunnewell’s sketch is rich in 
historic and antiquarian matter, detailed with 
the nicest skill and tlge finest, reverential feeling. 
It is something even for a church which num- 
bers Dr. Morse and Dr. Budington on its pas- 
toral roll to have such a historian as Mr. Hunne- 
well, The Winthrop Church commemorates 
its anniversary (in what strikes us as avery ap- 
propriate way) with a semi-centennial manual, 
containing a sketch of the church; a full 
list of members from the beginning, the present 
officers, with a tabulated statement of the 
annual contributions and admissions on confes- 
sion of faith from the beginning ; and the semi- 
centennial discourse preached by the accomplished 
and successful pastor of the church, the Rev. A. 
8. Twombly, who has now been minister of this 
influential church for more than ten years. This 
discourse is an admirable supplement to Mr. 
Hunnewell’s, as the recent continuation and ex- 
pansion of the work begun by the founders of 
the First Church, An enormous amount of 
pains has been bestowed on the collection of 
material facts. It breathes the right spirit and 
shows that the foundation, which was laid 250 
years ago, remains the samein all that consti- 
tutes a living church anda living faith. In re- 
gard to the earliest weekly religious newspaper 
published in this country, we must believe that 
Mr. Hunnewell is wrong both in the date and the 
name. We have in this office the first five vol- 
umes of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, begun in 
1808 by Elder Elias Smith at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and which, though since removed to several 
different places has preserved a continuous suc- 
cession to the present time. The weekly issue 
was preceded for two years by a quarterly, out of 
which it grew so as to give some color of reason 
for carrying back the extreme date of the pub- 
lication to 1803. 


....-Bayard Tuckerman’s History of English 
Prose Fiction, from Sir Thomas Malory to 
George Eliot (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) has the 
merit of brevity and gives an intelligible and 
useful review of the development of English 
prose fiction. The conclusions reached as to 
the use and abuse of fiction are judicious, and 
so are the author’s indignant animadversions on 
recent romances of scandalous character and 
immoral tendency, in which it is discouraging to 
those who look for social regeneration by the 
enlargement of woman’s activity to observe that 
female authors have fully kept abreast of their 
rivals of the other sex in indecency. The sub- 
ject on which Mr. Tuckerman writes is a sub- 
division of the general history of English litera- 
ture, into which it has a strong tendency to 
merge itself. Mr. Tuckerman has not wholly 
escaped this indefiniteness of boundary, though 
he has marked out the subject clearly enough in 
his plan, and in his preparation has both read 
for himself and considered what has been written 
by others, He has produced an interesting sketch 
of a single line of literary development, though 
it strikes us as an exaggeration of the anti- 
quarian method to go to Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” or the “‘ Morte d’Arthur,” and the French 
romance poems of chivalry even in Sir Thomas 
Malory’s versions for the root of English prose 
fiction. We notice, also, that Henry II of England 
is said to have visited Arthur’s shrine at Glaston- 
bury and named his grandson from the romance- 
king. The name was forced on that unfortunate 
prince on the other side of the Channel by the 
inhabitants of Anjou,-who cherished superstitious 
expectations of King Arthur’s return, and im- 
posed his name on Geoffrey's son, with the view 
of increasing their chances, The downfall of 
feudalism and the rise, of the popular party bring 
prose tales for the people more into vogue. - Still, 
in the face of More’s Utopia, written in Latin, and 
Sidney's Arcadia or Lyly’s Euphues, it would hard- 
ly be possible to assign a popular or democratic 
origin to English prose fiction. Through all this pe- 
riod and down to Defoe, the facts of the case doom 
the author in advance to more or less indefinite 
and unsatisfactory speculation on doubtful facts. 
It would have been better to begin, say, with De- 
foe, and for what lies back of this date to rely 
on retrospective reviews. From this time on 
the author's sketch flows clearct, and in a rapid 
style which has some resemblance to Mr. Henry 
Morley’s “English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria,” though done with less solidity of liter- 
ary judgment and less critical knowledge. The 
American part is incomplete, and the hurried 
sketches of English authors are not characterized 


| with discrimination. For instance, Jane Austen is 





left on very much the same level with Maria Edge- 
worth. The author’s literary theories and stand- 
ards of literary ethics are sound. His views of the 
educative influence of fiction commend the book 
to serious attention, apart from the merits it un- 
deniably has as a carefully elaborated and useful 
history of English fiction. 


...-Studies in Early English Literature, put 
forth by Emelyn W. Washburn, with some diffi- 
dence (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is, as the name im- 
plies, a series of orderly but not strictly pro- 
portionate studies of English early literature. 


The first three chapters are, perhaps, 
the best and in the main __ trust- 
worthy. The spirit of the time, as reflected 


in its literary remains, is truly and effectively 
described, and with a genuine love of what is 
purest and best, which cannot fail to make the 
book good and wholesome. The same is true of 
the chapter on Chaucer, as far as literary 
judgment is concerned. But this period has so 
much fundamental and formative significance 
for grammar, as well as for literature, as to make 
us wish for closer scholarship and better phil- 
ology. Both here and in the earlier chapters 
more deftiniteness in the treatment and exposi- 
tion of English meters would be an improve- 
ment. The chapter on the drama runs too 
much to the miracle plays and slights the fully 
formed drama of the following age. The chapter 
on the Elizabethan Divines is well and nobly 
written and deserves to be read, while the vindica- 
tion of Lord Bacon from the brilliant sophistries 
of Macaulay, though not a difficult, is a satisfac- 
tory achievement. 


...-The printed annual Report of the Post- 
master-General for the year ending June 30th, 
1882, opens with the statement that, for the first 
time in thirty-one years, the postal service has 
not been a burden on the Treasury, the total dis- 
bursements having been $40,482,623.23, against 
receipts of #41,876,410.15, leaving a balance in 
favor of the Treasury of #1,394,388.92. In the 
railway postal service 3,570 clerks are employed, 
who have handled 2,155,213,880 letters and cards, 
1,278,176,630 pieces of other mail matter, besides 
14,234,310 registered packages, and 570,483 
through registered pouches, This is a great in- 
crease on the previous year. The gradual im- 
provement of the department is indicated by the 
diminution of errors, In 1879 there was one 
error in every 3,469 pieces handled ; in 1880, one 
in every 3,482; in 1881, one in every 3,624; in 
1882, one in every 3,805. This is a very re- 
markable table of ratios. The fast mail service 
was not extended during the year, as the appro- 
priation of #600,000 did not furnish the Secre- 
tary the means of meeting the demands of the 
railroads. The Postmaster-General thinks that 
the rates of third-class matter should be in- 
creased, It might, perhaps, be wiser to try 
some graded system, by which postages on this 
class of matter should be roughly adjusted to the 
scale of one postage for every thousand miles 
the package is carried. The report points out a 
number of minor charges by which the public 
would be the gainer, and urges strongly the eg- 
tablishment of postal savings banks and the 
assumption of the telegraph lines into the postal 
service. 


....The Messrs. Harper & Brothers bring out 
a Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented 
throughout, of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon. This edition, is on new plates, enlarged 
to make each page contain about 12 per cent. 
more matter than the old edition. The number 
of pages has been slightly reduced, by compres- 
sion of the contents and the enlargement of the 
page, though, on the whole, there is consider- 
ably more matter in the present volume. Pro- 
fessors Goodwin, of Harvard, and Gildersleeve, 
of Johns Hopkins, have rewritten several impor- 
tant articles. Professor Goodwin has made 
some additions to the Attic Law terms, while Pro- 
fessor Drisler, of Columbia College, has gone so 
carefully over the whole work that we are 
assured in the preface that ‘there is hardly a 
page which does not bear ome trace of his 
accurate observation.” The work continues to 
be based on Passow ; but has now so greatly out- 
grown him as to require his name to be omitted 
from the title-page, as it has been in every edi- 
tion since the third. The editors and publishers 
of this lexicon have shown great enterprise, as 
well as love of good and conscientious scholar- 
ship, in keeping it up to the times. This edition 
is the most considerable and important advance 
made since the third and is probably the last 
wholly revised edition the editors can hope to see 
published. 


....In the Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s “* Nature 
Series” we find an original study of The Colours 
of Flowers, as Illustrated in the British Flora, by 
Grant Allen, whose general theory is that petals 
are derived from flattened and abortive stamens ; 


| that all flowers begin in the simple form, probably 





yellow, and develop up through white, red, lilac, 
and purple, to blue, the highest form of all, and 
that this coloration of petals is probably produced 
by the oxydization of their contents. The non- 


existence of blue in roses is explained as due to 
the fact that the rose family is not sufficiently 
developed to produce that color naturally. It 
strikes us as singular, if this theory be accepted, 





that it should ever be found difficult to develop a 
species back to its original yellow. Why, for ex- 
ample, has no one been able, though so many 
have attempted it, to produce a yellow verbena? 
The treatise is clear and fresh and is a delightful 
study of the laws of progressive coloration, 
variegation, relapse, and degeneration in flowers. 


..+.The Clarendon Dictionary (University 
Publishing Co.) is a concise hand-book of the 
English language in orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, and definitions for school, home, and office 
use, by William Hand Browne, associate of 
Johns Hopkins University, and by the late 8. 8. 
Haldeman, LL.D. We judge that the manual 
contains something less than 25,000 defined 
words. The vocabulary is printed in clear, 
black-faced type. The pronunciations are fig- 
ured carefully and on a system which is, in gen- 
erat, a good one, though we could wish that it 
had been arranged to indicate the distinctions in 
the obscure sounds of vowels ; nor can we under- 
stand why a fresh issue of a volume no larger 
than this should come out in what purports to be 
its tirst edition with a supplement. The diction- 
ary is a good and convenient one for ready refer- 
ence for the ordinary purposes of spelling, defi- 
nition, and pronunciation. 


....-The Acme Stationery and Paper Co. send 
us a sample of the powerful assistance they are 
prepared to furnish young gallants in a Valen- 
tine for My Love. If love has but one of the 
twenty eyes which are assigned to him in the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” he will be sure to 
go straight for this feather to wing his arrow; 
and, if he is as stone blind as all the other author- 
ities in these matters represent, he will still be 
drawn to it by the very subtle breath of roses 
and sweet essences which exhale from it. 


.... The Poems of Mrs. Annie Lanman Angier 
(Boston: A. Williams & Co.) are composed in 
a strain of devout feeling on subjects for the 
most part either directly or indirectly re- 
ligious. '‘fThey make the impression of a grace- 
ful author and of a pure and elevated life, 
though, as poems, they do not rise into any very 
high or distinct merit. 

ANE Nae seek eo 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Wasuineton Irvina’s The Sketch-Book is 
employed in the public schools of France as a 
text-book. The Napoleon-Cornu  corre- 
spondence will not appear until the year 1885, 
when Mr. Renan, who is custodian thereof, will 
edit it. The announcement of its speedy publi- 
cation was premature.————The last. volume of 
Mr. James A. Froude’s Short Studies on Great 
Sudjects is now ready.———Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
is about to publish a memorial entitled Sandford 
R. Gifford: A Glance at his Art-Life in Letters. 
It is reported that a deep interest is 
evident throughout Hungary in the publica- 
tion of the Kossuth Memoirs. In many 
places throughout the volume the veteran 
author declares his bitter aversion to the Aus- 
trian atmosphere, which at present stifles all 
patriotic expression in the country. His faith in 
the future of his nation is, nevertheless, unshaken. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott expects to publish, 
through Dodd, Mead & Co., his volume of prayers 
and Scriptural readings for family use. Mr. 
George W. Cable has nearly concluded his new 
novel of Southern life and character. The time 
of the work is said to be nearly coeval with the 
breaking out of the Secession and the Civil War. 
The remains of John Howard Payne are 
now awaiting transportation from Tunis to our 
national capital.--——-M. Victor Hugo’s drama, 
Torquemada, having been translated into the 
German, will be performed, with the illustrious 
author’s permission, at the Carl Theater, Vienna. 
The New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary, an unpretentious institution which 
is doing an _ excellent work, expects to 
be located in its new quarters very soon. The 
Library’s Third Annual Report, newly issued, 
states that about 5,000 persons availed them- 
selves of its privileges during 1882. Six hundred 
and ninety-five books were purchased and 1,420 
donated. Only eleven were lost. There was a 
large number of Sunday frequenters of the 
reading-room. The Paris publisher, Hetzel, 
has lately added to his catalogue French versions 
of Mr. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy (by the way, 
a good part of the humor of this charming book 
is essentially French in quality and ought to 
translate very neatly), Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates, and Miss 
Alcott’s Little Women. King Kalakaua has 
delighted to honor Dr. C. M. Newell, of Boston, 
the writer of ‘‘ Kalani of Oahu,” making him a 
Knight Companion of the Royal Order of Kapiola- 
mi. Two volumes of selections from the poe- 
try of Robert Browning will be issued in February 
by different New York houses. One is edited by 
Mr. Edward Mason and comes from the press 
of Henry Holt & Co. ; the other, with an intro- 
duction by Richard Grant White, is expected 
from the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. In the 
paper, Stage Rosalinds, which Mr. White con- 
tributes to the February Aflantic he says that 
Mrs. Langtry’s rendering of the part (among the 
many bad ones he had seen) was undisputedly 
the worst, The Century Co, are preparing 
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to actively put upon the American market The | 
Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, by | 


Dr. John Ogilvie. The work has won exceed- 
ingly high encomiums from the English press. 
Its London publishers claim for it the position 
of the most comprehensive dictionary and en- 
cyclopmdia of the day. The Dictionary is in four 
volumes.———The popular study of Chinese 
life, The Middle Kingdom, by Dr. Williams, has 
been carefully revised and republished. 
The edition by Moses King, the Cambridge pub- 
lisher, of the Concord Lectures will be limited to 
1,000 copies. Baron Nordenksjold’s history of 
the voyage of the ‘ Vega’ has been translated into 
nearly one dozen different languages since its 
appearance. Miss Emma Lazarus, the bril- 
liant Jewish poet and writer, has in preparation 
an article on the Judaic problem, to be published 
in one of our leading magazines, The New 
Abelard is the title bestowed by Mr. Robert Buch- 
mans on his next religious novel. The vol- 
umes offered at the Beckford book auction near- 
ly all brought very considerable prices. A little 
copy, in good preservation, of the old poet 
Gringoire’s Les Fantaisies de Mere Sote was 
knocked down for 900. —The Zophar; or, 
Book of Splendor is a rare and unique book 
that appeared in the city of Amsterdam in 
the sixteenth century. Its publishers claimed 
for it the honor of having been written in 
the second century. Our independent South- 
ern friend, the Reverend John Jasper, who de- 
clares that “‘the sun do move,” ought to read 
the Zophar’s astronomic statements with in- 
terest. “The earth revolves around _ itself 
like a ball; certain portions of the earth are 
lighted, while others are in darkness; here they 
have day, there night; gnd in some countries it 
is continual day or, at least, the night lasts but 
a short time.” It is said that a Philadelphia 
firm are expecting to translate and publish this 
curious antique.———~ We cordially congratulate 
The Critic on its new step—its appearance as a 
weekly journal. The Critic fills a gap in this 
country that can ill afford to be left vacant. 























The Modern Age, an eclectic literary mag- 
azine, this month makes its bow to the public. 
We referred to its issue being in contemplation 
and then preparation some time ago. The new 
magazine is exceedingly attractive in appearance 
and convenient to handle. In style and tone the 
initial number has a close resemblance to any of 
the leading London periodicals, The editions 
embrace papers and sketches by Mr. F. Anstey 
Guthrie, Mr. F. Francis, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, George Frey, and Richard F. Clarke. 
We wish our new contemporary much success, 
Its first number, undoubtedly, prepossesses one in 
its favor.——In anster to inquiries about 
‘“Weiss’s Life of Jesus,” lately reviewed by us 
and about which we shall have more to say, we 
state that no translation has yet appeared. It 
can be obtained by ordering through dealers in 
foreign books. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced intu the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
gtven is the length.) 

The Cohonst’ 8 Daughter; % Wi inning his Spurs. 
Philadel t. Charles King, U V8.4. 736x544, pp. 440. 
elphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co $1 50 
nua or, “ By Passions Rocked.” By the euthor 
of “Mol lly Bawn,” ete. 73¢x5, pp. 299. The 
Ph osstncintcd:tesnsnceuseneiadenesteinneners 
Bersingtgn' s Fate. No Name Series. , 
Bosion: Roberts Brothers................. 
ms... or. Bapblepepry, Ten_ Lectures ad- 
dressed to Children. By Pembridge. (From 
second London opened 65x46, pp. 89. The 
same . 
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1 00 


The Banker's. Almanac "and Register for 1883, 
Edited by Benjamin Homans. 38rd annual 
volume. 94x6, pp. xxxiv, 364. New York: 
SEE INE osnn ch cake, ddeapnsetceeeias< 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A Record and a Study. 
By William Sharp. Paxb) 4, Pp. viii, 432. 
London: Macmillan & Co............sccccssesees 

A Mistery of the Councils of the Church, from 

ay inal Pocuments, By the Right Rev. 
os. Hefele, D. D. » Bishop of Rotten- 

1, A. D. 437° to A, 
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Clark. 
A Book Written, by a Spirits of the So-called 
Dead, by the Process of Slate-Writing, through 
Mrs, Lizzie S. Green and o —y it a mediums. 
Compiled and arranged by C.’G. Hell leberg. 
8x5%, pp. vi, 841. Cincinnati.................066 
Outtines of Sermons on the Old in yy (The 
Clerical Livesey.) Oi6xb 4, PD 292. New 
York: A.C . Armstrong son 
A Hend-book of English and American Lite 
ature, Historical and Critical, ilustieeie 
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Adv: ar Lessons in Kitchen Garden, with Songs 
and Ocwupations. 7x5, pp. 14, Board. New 

Y : Schermerhorn & Bins cise ae 
Oliver Crom well: His Life, Ti . Battle 4 
and mtempporar: raries. By n H 
thor of ‘hbristmas Evans,” a. 7X5, PP. 
i. 283. Paper. New York: Funk 
My Gonnaushf, Cousins. A Novel. By the Au- 
Bee Sin eae Peau Gouna ee 
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Journal of Social Science, containiz ‘the Trans- 
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ee ee Boston : A. Wil- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ST, VALENTINE’S DAY 


DO you wish to make your sweetheart happy? 








™ E N D her “MY LOVE VALENTINE.” 
DO you wish a work of art? 


B U Y “MY LOVE VALENTINE.” 
DO you wish something very ODD and NEW? 


B U Y “MY LOVE VALENTINE.” 
DO you wish the handsomest Valentine of the year? 


Gc ET “MY LOVE VALENTINE.” 


DO you wish something that will be “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever”? 


BE SURE AND ASK FOR 


“MY LOVE VALENTINE” 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL, 
AN ARTISTIC GEM. 
SURE TO PLEASE. 
DESIGNED BY ST. LOUIS’ MOST FAMOUS ARTIST. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, $2.50 and $3.50 and 
#5, according to style of mounting. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
117 FULTON STREET. 


= THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER i is s not only the 





most imposing, but is certainly the most artistic pub- | 


lication and the very highest in merit that has ever 
seen the light here."—. ¥. Commer. Advertiser. 


The Decorator and Furnisher 


An Elegantly Printed and Artistically 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


SOME IMPORTANT CHURCH QUES- 
TIONS IN GERMANY. 


Tuer Evangelical population of Germany 
has been very deeply stirred, recently, by 


some legislation of the rehabilitated Catholic | 4:17 states that the Protestants of Ger- 


Church touching ‘marriage. Some months 
ago the Catholic clergy, in different parts of 
Prussia, hung proclamations on the church- 
doors declaring that the marriage of Catho- 


lics with non-Catholics is not valid, unless | working classes, and the Protestants de- 


performed by a priest, before two witnesses. 

A correspondent, who writes for the 
Catholic Presbyterian an account of the 
controversy, gives the following copy of 
one of these proclamations, posted in 
Berlin: 

“Catholic persons can enter into marriage 
which is valid before God and the Church only 
when the marriage is celebrated by their priest 
before two witnesses and only by means of such 
a celebration of marriage is the holy sacrament 
of matrimony received. In the case where only 
one of the parties is a Catholic, the other being 
a Protestant, thus forming a mixed marriage, 
their union can be valid in the sight of the 
Church only when the marriage is celebrated 
according to the Catholic form. Catholic per- 
sons, therefore, before they go to the proper 
office to register the marriage as a civil act, are 
required first to report themselves, with the 
evidence of their baptisms, to the priest, in order 
to proclamation of the banns and the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. Those Catholics who con- 
tent themselves with a mere civil marriage be- 
fore the civil officials, without afterward being 


| 
| 


| 


| observance of the Sabbath. 


| 
bodies have resolved to enforce an ordi- | 
| nance of the General Synod, which gives 


them the right to exercise ecclesiastical 
discipline against those Protestant hus- 
bands who give up their entire family to 
the care of the priests, to be trained in the 
Catholic faith, or who so train them. 
Another article in the Catholic Presby- 


many are endeavoring to secure a better 
Nearly all 


parties (Christians and non-Christians) are | 
agreed in advocating a day of rest for the | 


| sire to restore the sanctity of the Sabbath. 


The desecration of the day is very general, 
The influence of the Reformed Church has 
been quite strong, however, in favor of the 
Fourth Commandment. Thus in East 
Friesland, the Counties of Bentheim and 


Tecklenburg, the principality of Lippe, the | 


Hessian dominion, and in districts of West- 


phalia and Rhineland ‘‘ Sunday is really a | 


day of rest, not only from labor, but also 
from worldly pleasure.” In the Lutheran 


| districts, on the other hand, a very different 


custom prevails. The view taken of the 
Jewish law and various circumstances have 
led to great relaxation, and Sunday in Ger- 
many has ‘‘ lost its real character.” There 
is some regard among the peasants for the 


as by law established; that she is under the Arch- 
bishoprics of Canterbury and York; that she has 
and acknowledges ecclesiastical laws of her own. 
On the other hand, it is equally weil known that our 
Church is not an establishment; that we do not 
belong to the Colony and are not under any ecclesias- 
tical law of England; and, therefore, we are not 
part or parcel of the Church of England.” 

The Bishop could not allow this to pass without 
arebuke. He characterized the remarks as dis- 
graceful. 


....The Sultan of Turkey has made peace with 
his Armenian subjects. Sometime ago the 
Armenian Patriarch, Nerses, resigned, because of 
the non-execution of the 61st article of the 
Berlin Treaty, interference with the Patriarch’s 
administration and oppression of the Armenian 
nation. The resignation was accepted by the 
National Assembly perforce ; but the Sultan has 
now, under the counsel of his Grand Vizier, 
issued and Iradé in these terms: “‘ The Arme- 
nian nation are my loyal subjects ; the Patriarch 
Nersesr is my loyal servant ; I will give up neither 
the one nor the other.” On the publication of this 
decree Nerses sought the Grand Vizier, and 
endeavored to have himself excused from taking 
up the onerous duties of the Patriarchate, but 


| Said Pasha promised him protection for the 


future. Nerses has, therefore, been reinstated. 
The Sultan, pleased with the favor with which 
his action was received, not only sent a purse 
to Nerses, but admitted him to an interview, be- 


! came very friendly with him, and bade him come 


Sabbath; but little among citizens and none | 


at all in manufacturing districts. Churches 


| are empty, while beer-houses and dancing 


married by a priest, according to the forms of | 


the Church, or who, if the one party be Protest- 
ant, seek the consecration of their union by a 
non-Catholic minister, will not be recognized 
by the Catholic Church as married people. They 
thereby exclude themselves from the holy com- 
munion and from offices of honor in the Church, 
such as godfathers, witnesses to marriage, repre- 
sentatives of the congregation, and the: like. 
Their children are regarded by the Church as 
illegitimate ; therefore, also, the mother might 
not be churched after the baptism.” 


This proclamation was published very 
generally in the press and caused a general 
outburst of indignation. The semi-official 
Norddeutsche Aligemeine Zeitung adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke, characterizing the 
action of the Catholic Church as impu- 
dent and shameful. The Church, it said, 
had declared in effect that all Protestant and 
mixed marriages, at which no Catholic 
priest was present, were ‘null and void, 
and that the children born of such marri- 
ages were illegitimate, from the emperor 
down to the peasant.” The Zeitung advised 
Prussians not to submit to such an odious, 
intolerable canonical law. A high Catho- 
lic official of Silesia, wishing to marry a 
Protestant lady, was told by his priest that 
the Protestant ceremony coming after the 
Catholic would nullify the marriage; and 
the bishop of the diocese, Dr. Herzog, on 
appeal, confirmed the decision of the priest. 
The official thereupon abandoned the 
Catholic ceremony. The emperor, on the 
occasion of the military review in Silesia, 
showed his displeasure at this intolerance 
by inflicting a public humiliation on Bishop 
Herzog. 

So great was the indignation manifested 
throughout Prussia that the Catholic lead- 
ers were chagrined and nonplused, and the 
Catholic press began to make apology and 
explanation, declaring that it was not in- 
tended that the proclamation should be 
published. Bishop Herzog, too, tried to 
extricate himself from the unpleasant posi- 
tion in which he was piaced by giving no- 
tice that the ‘‘declaratio Clementina” of 
the Apostolic Chair, permitting the more 
tolerant practice, would come into opera- 
tion throughout his diocese. The whole 


places are filled; but signs of improvement 
are visible : 


“The Saxon minister of the interior has lately 


| served the same society in Madagascar. 


| 


not only ordered that, in future, workmen em- | 


ployed by the government shall rest on Sunday 
from their labor ; but has also forbidden the mag- 


istrates of the towns and villages in Saxony to ex- | 


ecute on Sunday such labors as can be done on 
any other day of the week, In the same order, 
the minister requires his officers to see that the 
people keep Sunday more conscientionsly and 
avoid all unnecessary work. Hunting and other 
amusements, by which divine service might be 


disturbed, are prohibited. Noisy amusements are | 
to be interdicted ; and what especially is to be | 


put under police control on Saturday night, as 


| well as during Sunday, is the uncontrolled inter- 


inns, beer-houses, and dancing saloons. This 
ordinance has been issued by the Government of 
Saxony, at the request of the synod lately estab- 
lished in that country.” 

It seems that the Government 
many is still desirous of arriving at a per- 
fect understanding with the Vatican. The 
Emperor wrote a letter to the Pope, on the 
22d of December, which has just been pub- 
lished. The Cable gives us a summary of 
it. After heartily returning the good wishes 
expressed in a letter received from the Pope, 
the Emperor declares that the expressions 
of satisfaction in that letter at the retstab- 
lishment of the Prussian Legation at the 
Vatican strengthen his hope that His 
Holiness may be moved to reciprocal acts. 


direct to the Yildiz Kiosk whenever he wanted 
anything. No such favor has been shown to 
the Armenians by any previous Sultan. 


....The Rev. Walter Dening has been since 
1873 a missionary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety (Anglican) in Japan. He had previously 
His 
labors in Japan have been useful and successful. 
He translated several works into the Japanese 
and gained a strong hold on the natives of the 
higher classes. For some time Mr. Dening has 
been classed with those who deny the inherent 
immortality of the soul and accept the doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality. On account of this 
change of view, Mr. Dening was summoned 
home by his society, to explain his position. He 
left his family in Japan and returned to England, 
‘to learn,” says a correspondentin the Christian 
World, “within a fortnight and without a hear- 
ing before the General Committee,” that he had 
been dismissed from the service of the Society. 


| The writer in the Christian World says an ap- 
| course which people have hitherto had in the | 


of Ger- | 


peal will be made to the Christian public for 
means to enable Mr. Dening to continue his 
work in Japan on an independent footing. 


....The Bishop of Durham, the scholarly Dr. 
Lightfoot, has been giving his views of the Sal- 
vation Army. He points ont some valuable 


| lessons to be learned from the “ Army” : 


“ First and foremost, I place the ideal of evangel- 
istic work, to which! have referred in a former part 
of my charge. The high-handed faith which re- 
fuses to believe that the Gospel was intended for 
the few, the magnificent courage which attacks not 
individuals or families, but whole towns and whole 
neighborhoods—this two-fold protest, both doctrinal 
and practical, against all narrowness ought, surely, 
to command our warmest admiration. Again, the 
stress which is laid on the fatherly love of God, as 
the central idea of the Incarnation and the Gospel 
message, exalts and spiritualizes its dogmatic teach- 


| ing.” 


He believes that the advance already made | 
by the Holy See in regard to the duty of | 


giving notice of ecclesiastical appointments 
to the Government is even more to the in- 


state. 
his desire for an understanding is recipro- 


cated, he would be able to concede that the | 


Diet should reconsider the May laws, which 
are not permanently required for the main- 


| tenance of peaceful relations with the Vat- 


Protestant population has been stirred to | 


vigorous protest. 


‘‘All positive parties in the Church have at 
their great Autumn assemblies sounded the note 
of war. The non-Prussian Lutherans, the Lu- 
therans in the Prussian National Church, the 
Positive United Party, the so-called Middle Party 
have already given forth a protest. 
and sharp words have in part been spoken, and 
the Prussian Court preacher, Baur, has had the 
courage publicly to declare that he is constrained 
to recognize an anti-Christian element, not only 
in modern unbelief and materialism, but also 
in the institution of the infallible Pope and his 
decrees. The resolutions against Rome were 
passed with enthusiasm in al] these assemblies.” 


Further than this, some of the Protestant 


Very earnest | 


ican. 
- 


THERE has been an Anglican Church Con- 


gress in Melbourne, at which bishops and repre- | 
| sentatives from all parts of Australasia and the | 


South Seas were present. 


A noticeable feature | 


was the liberality shown toward non-conformists | 


“We hold out the hand of fellowship,” said one 
clerical speaker. 


| Methodists stand 
“Why not fraternize,” de- | 


manded another, ‘‘when we all agree in essen- | 


tials?” ‘‘Why not even interchange pulpits !” 
‘*Why was so good and excellent a Protestant as 
Wesley ever allowed to be dropped out of the 
Church?” When it was discovered that a Method- 


all of which, says an Anglican correspondent, 
was rather “tiresome.” The only ripple of un- 
pleasantness was caused by some remarks of 
Canon Selwyn. Bishop Moorhouse had invited 
everybody to speak out his innermost thoughhts, 
and the Canon took him at his word and said: 


‘ | cessor in statesmanship. 
terest of the Catholic Church than to the | . 


If His Majesty were convinced that | 


He advises his clergy to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the ‘* Army.” 


....The Rome Opinione (non-clerical) regards 
the present Pope as much superior to his prede- 
It says: 

“These facts clearly reveal the increasing influ- 
ence of the new Pontiff in the affairs of the world. 
He has not shut himself up in solitude, like Pius IX, 
but has thrown his net into the troubled waters of 
modern society, to fish for souls, and the govery- 
ments, for other reasons, second him. To gain this 
end, the new Pontiff has displayed great mildness 
and temperance. He presents himself as a messen- 
ger of peace, moderating exigencies, and keeping 
in the background his political pretensions, which he 
asserts only toward Italy. Herein lies the new dan- 
ger, which can only be met by vying with him in 
moderation and jinesse.” 


....The Presbyterians are the strongest of the 
Protestant denominations in Philadelphia. The 
second, The Presbyterians 
number 30,419; Methodists, 24,200; Episco- 
palians, 23,000 ; Baptists, 18,514. The Methodists 


| lead in the number of Sunday-schools, and 


teachers, and scholars; but yield the first place 
to the Presbyterians in amount raised for benevo- 


| ae 
| lent and missionary purposes. 
ist missionary from the South Seas was in the | 


body of the hall, he was invited to a seat on the | 
| platform and to take part in the proceedings ; 


‘**To call our Church here a Church of Englandisa | 


mistake. We no more belong to the Church of 
England than we belong to the Church of Ireland, 


“the Church of Scotland, or any other Church. Every- 


body knows that the Church of England is the crea- 
ture of an Act of Parliament; that she is the Church 


....The English Congregational Union reports 
in the United Kingdom 3,555 churches and 858 
preaching places. Twenty-two new churches 
were formed last year, 94 new ministers settled, 
61 ministers were removed by death. Of the 
2,127 ministers in England and Wales 583 are 
without charge. 

...-The 872 Baptist churches in the State of 
New York had 4,235 baptisms in 1882; an in- 
crease over the previous year of 702. More than 
half the churches (452) report no baptisms. 


....Canon Sandford, of Edinburgh, has heen 
selected as Anglican Bishop of Tasmania. 





The Funday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 11th. 
NONE OTHER NAME.—Acts rv, 1—14. 


Nores.—“‘ The priests.””—Those priests who hap- 
pened at that time to have, in course, special 
charge of the temple.———“‘ The captain of the 
temple.”--The Jewish officer, a Priest or Levite, 
who had charge of the keeping order; a head 
policeman.———* The Sadducees,”—They, rather 
¢han the Pharisees, first felt scandalized ; because 
to them it was incredible that a dead man could 


have any power.———“‘Put them in ward.”— 
They had some room in the temple to use as a 
guard-house or prison.._——-“‘ Until the morrow.” 


--Being ‘‘eventide” ; that is, late in the after- 
noon, before or after sunset.—_——“* The number 
of the men.”—-People, both men and women. 
-———* Came to be about five thousand.”—Had 
increased to that number, including those con- 
verted at Pentecost.———“7heir rulers, and 
elders, and scribes.”.—The whole Sanhedrim. 
The ‘‘rulers” were the chief priests, heads of 
courses. The scribes were summoned to an 
especially fall meeting.— “In Jerusalem,” — 
Word had been sent out, so far as possible, to 
summon those who lived out of the city.--—— 
“ 4nnas.”’—He had been High Priest before, but 
was deposed by the Roman governor, though he 
still held the title to the office from which in the 
Jewish view, he had been illegally removed. Caia- 
phas seems to have been the acting High Priest. 
—" They inquired by what power.”--They doubt- 
less knew that it was in the name of Jesus; but 
they may have purposely framed the question so 
as to give the apostles a chance to criminate 
themselves in their answer, by speaking what 
would be condemned as blasphemy or sedition, 
To recognize Jesus as the Christ might be blas- 
phemy ; to acknowledge allegiance to one executed 
asa rebel against the Roman power might be sedi- 
tion._---—** Peter filled with the Holy Ghost.”—-The 
boldness and wisdom of his answer proved that 
the Holy Ghost was in him.—-——“ Are ervam- 
ined.”"—As before a tribunal.—__—‘“‘Be it known 
unto you all,” ete.—That is, we seek no conceal- 
ment, but the utmost publicity.———“‘Of Naz- 
areth.”—The despised city was named to show 
that they were not ashamed of it.———‘“ The 
stone which was set at naught.”—Ps. exviii, 22. 
—‘*Head of the corner.” Put in the most 
prominent position on the corner.————‘ In 
none other is there salvation.”———Evidently, 
not salvation from Roman oppression ; but from 
sin and guilt, with a blessed resurrection and a 
part in the Kingdom of God,_—-—“ Unlearned 
and ignorant men.” —The word “ unlearned ” re- 
fers to lack of regular education; the word 
“ignorant,” in the original, does not have 
exactly that meaning, but refers to humble, com- 
mon origin, out of which culture and striking 





ability were not expected.—-—‘“They had been , 


with Jesus.’—That Jesus was a remarkable 
teacher was to them beyond question, and it 
seemed clear that they had profited remarkably 
by his instruction, “The man which was 
healed.”—He had been called that the facts 
might be certified and had, doubtless, been exam- 
ined. 

Instruction.—It is remarkable how zealous one’s 
own personal interest may make a man in oppos- 
ing a religious reformation. The Pope and priests 
of Luther's time attacked him with all their 
force, because he interfered with their influence. 
The temperance reformers are bitterly. hated by 
those who would not do away with liquor drink- 
ing. 

Putting men in prison for their teachings is 
not a good way of shutting their mouths. If 
what men teach is wrong, then prove it wrong. 
The inquisition and the stake are poor religious 
arguments. 

Good, faithful preaching, like Peter's, is very 
sure to get believers. There are always some 
people who honestly want to get the truth. 
Tell them plainly their duty, and they will be- 
lieve ahd do it. 

Jesus had said that what he spake in the ear 
his disciples should proclaim from the house- 
tops. The time had now come. They were 
speaking to the chief council of the nation. 
They said: ‘Be it known unto you all and to 
all the people of Israel.” We want everybody 
to know about Jesus. That is the business still 
of his disciples. 

The aposties were not ashamed of what seemed 
most to be ashamed of in Christ. They gloried 
in his birth in despised Nazareth, in the fact of 
his shameful crucifixion, in all the persecution 
of the truth. How disgraceful it will be if, in 
our better days, we are ever ashamed of Christ’s 
religion. 

The greater the humiliation the greater the 
glory. The cross is the condition of the crown. 
The stone set at naught becomes the head of the 
corner. 


It is still true, as in the days of Peter and Jchn, 
that it is only through Jesus, his redemption, his 
salvation, his teaching that any can saved. 
Humble discipleship of him is our first duty. 

Staying with Jesus, thinking the high thoughts 
he taught, getting possessed of his spirit is more 
than any education. It gives confidence before 
God without fear of man. It puts one above all 
the foolish maxims of the world and gives man- 
liness of character, better than anything else. 
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News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate, the greater part of last week 
was occupied with consideration of the Tariff 
Bill, preceded, however, by discussion on a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Morrill, providing for 
evening sessions. No action being taken on this 
resolution, that part of the Tariff Bill relating 
to metals was discussed during Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. On Thursday, the 25th 
inst., public business was suspended and eulo- 
gistic addresses were made on the life and char- 
acter of the late Senator Hill, of Georgia. On 
Friday the consideration of the Tariff Bill was 
resumed, and discussion on ‘Schedule C— 
Metals” was continued through Saturday. 


..In the House on Monday, the 22d inst., 
a joint resolution was introduced and passed 
appropriating $200,000 to continue the work in 
the Census Bureau. The House then went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill. On Tuesday a bill was introduced to 
provide for a commission to investigate the sub- 
ject of railroad transportation, which, being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, the 
Naval Appropriation Bill was again taken up, 
was amended slightly on Wednesday, and passed 
on Thutsday. The remainder of the week was 
consumed with consideration of the Tariff Bill. 
Mr. Carlisle claimed that, while the bill reduces 
the revenue, it increases the taxes. On the whole, 
but little progress was made with the bill. 


..The Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee have under consideration a House bill, 
which requires that telegraph companies shall 
pay alicense of $250 per year and telephone 
companies a license of $100 a year, and, in addi- 
tion, shall pay $1 per annum on each pole ; but 
that no more poles shall be erected in the Dis- 
trict. The indications are that the Senate com- 
mittee will amend the bill so as to require that 
all poles standing in the City of Washington 
shall be removed and that the wires shall be run 
underground. 


. Secretary Folger has sent a telegram to the 
collector of customs at San Francisco as fol- 
lows: ‘Chinese laborer who was in United States 
Nov. 17, 1880, and left before act of May 6, 1882, 
has right to land without statute certificate on 
proof satisfactory to you or thecourt. Act names 
the day. Date of proclamation of treaty, Oct. 
5, 1881, immaterial. Department’s attention has 
been called to case of Chinaman now on ship- 
board at San Francisco.” 


.. The Chinese minister gave a dinner party 
at Washington on Saturday night to 290 guests. 
The decorations of the mansion were strikingly 
elaborate and beautiful. The guests included 
both the Senate and House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs, members of the Cabinet, Diplo- 
matic Corps, and other distinguished guests, 


.. The Princess Louise embarked at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., for the Bermudas, on Wednesday last, 
and since that time the Marquis of Lorne has 
been entertained at Washington. Dinners have 
been tendered him by the British minister, 
General Sherman, and others. He is on his 
way back to Canada. 


.. Senator Lapham has introduced a bill to 
reimburse the State of New York for money ad- 
vanced to soldiers in the War of 1812. It appro- 
priates $250,000 for the state and 55,000 for the 
holders of certificates issued by the state to 
soldiers of the War of 1812. 


..Congress is asked by the merchants to 
pass a measure prohibiting the importation of 
adulterated teas. 

DOMESTIC. 

.-On Wednesday morning of last week the 
inhabitants of Wilkesbarre, Penn., were thrown 
into a state of great excitement by the sudden 
depression of a partof the town, caused by the 
falling in of an old mine. Many houses were 
completely wrecked, others had foundations, 
walls, or ceilings rent, and great gaps appeared in 
the streets. It is believed that the props which 
supported the roof of the worked-out mines are 
being gradually destroyed by fire, that has been 
raging underneath for some time past. Itis, there- 
fore feared that the worst is not yet over. Many 
people have been frightened from their homes 
and the price of houses in the uninjured portion 
of the town has rapidly risen, while the stock of 
the mine has greatly decreased in value. 


.-Forty-three bodies of the victims of the 
Milwaukee fire were interred with impressive 
funeral ceremonies on Thursday last. The serv- 
ice of the Roman Catholic Church was cele- 
brated over twenty of the dead and that of the 
Protestant Church over the remaining twenty- 
three. The bursting of a steam-pipe at the Ex- 
position building during the service created a 
panic; but no one was injured. The funeral 
procession was more than two miles long. 


.-The carriage manufacturers of Cincinnati 
have abandoned their attempt to advance the 
prices of carriages and other wheeled vehicles. 
Several meetings have been held for that purpose, 





but unanimity of action could not be had. All 
agreed that prices were very low and should be 
advanced ; but the manufacturers seemed to dis- 
trust each other and fears were expressed that 
all would not abide by the agreement, if one were 
made, to advance prices. 


...-The directors of the Southern Exposition, 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., have decided to 
open the display on Aug. Ist next and continue 
it 100 days. Ground has been broken for the 
buildings, which will inclose a space measuring 
ahalf mile around. The total amount of sub- 
scriptions to date is $250,000, within $50,000 of 
the full amount called for. 


.-At Montello station, on the Central Pacific 
Railroad, one morning last week, a number of 
highwaymen seized the locomotive of the east- 
bound express train and attacked the express car ; 
but were repulsed by the messenger. 


.-The losses to the Chicago fire insurance 
companies are at present excessive, and, if fires 
continue at the present rate throughout the year, 
it is feared some of the companies may be crip- 
pled. 


- Ocean steamers have been considerably de- 
layed by the recent heavy ocean weather. Seven 
steamers arrived in New York on Friday, of which 
five were from two to seven days overdue, 


. Zachariah Chaffee, trustee for the Sprague 
estate of R. 1, announces that a first dividend 
of 10 per cent. in liquidation of the Sprague 
mortgage notes will be paid February 5th. 


.-The bill repealing the act of last year ap- 
propriating $200,000 for the use of the Emigra- 
tion Commission has been passed in the Upper 
House of the New York State Legislature. 


..-The Salvation Army is meeting with oppo- 
sition at Kittanning, Pa. The leader has been 
warned that, if he attempts to holds another 
street meeting, he will be mobbed. 


..The Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Woman’s Suffrage has decided to report a 
bill in favor of municipal suffrage for women. 


..The Brooklyn Underground Railway Com- 
pany is ready to begin operations as soon as the 
details of the scheme shall be decided upon. 

. 


...Steerage rates from Europe have been 
largely reduced by companies outside the North 
Atlantic Steamship Conference. 


....-The number of lives lost by the explosion 
of the Point Clement Powder Works is found to 
have been twenty-six. 


.-The Labor Bureau at Castle Garden found 
employment during the past year for 29,401 males 
and 8,099 females, 


..It is now believed that the elevated rail- 
road scheme for Chicago will not be carried out. 


..-The charge of murder against Frank James 
has been withdrawn. 


FOREIGN. 


.-The French ministers met at the Elysée, on 
Sunday last, and tendered their resignations, 
which were accepted by President Grévy. This 
was the result of a week’s excitement and inde- 
cision on the part of the cabinet. The excite- 
ment extended to the Paris Bourse, where there 
was almost a panic. The holders of rentes and 
other securities have thrown them on the market, 
for fear that revolutionary measures may depre- 
ciate them. It is announced that the French 
Senate will be constituted a court for the trial of 
Prince Jerome. Immediately upon the resigna- 
tion of the ministry, President Grévy summoned 
MM. Fallieres and Jules Ferry for the purpose of 
conferring with them in regard to the formation 
of a new ministry. 


..The recent presence in Paris of the ex- 
Empress Eugénie, was regarded as an indication 
of her sympathy with Prince Napoleon and her 
approval of his manifesto as a real expression of 
Napoleonic principles. A private message was re- 
ported to have been conveyed to her from Presi- 
dent Grévy, to the effect that her presence in 
Paris was not desirable. This the ex-Empress 
denied upon arrival in England, stating that she 
received no hint from the French Government 
to leave Paris and that the object of her journey 
was simply one of sympathy with the Princess 
Mathilde. She further declared that she has no 
future in France and will never leave the country 
which contains the ashes of her husband and 
son. 


--The late Prince Charles, of Germany, by 
his will, leaves $6,750,000, apportioned as fol- 
lows: Three million dollars to his son, Prince 
Frederick Charles ; $1,500,000 to each of his two 
daughters ; $250,000 to the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, of which order the late Prince was 
Grand Master, to be employed in founding a 
home for convalescents ; $250,000 to other char- 
ities, and the $250,000 remaining to be at the 
disposal of the Emperor William. 


.-The steamer “Agnes Jack,” bound from 
Sardinia, was wrecked on Saturday last, near 
Swansea, England. The witnesses of the dis- 
aster, who were unable to render any assistance, 
saw the crew, numbering twelve men, swept one 





by one from the mast. The steamer was out of the 
reach of rockets and unapproachable by boats. 
All hands perished, including the captain, who, 
it is believed, stripped for the purpose of swim- 
ming ashore. 


..- The steamer “Sultan,” which ran into the 
‘*Cimbria,” was not blowing her whistle shortly 
before the collision, when she was passed by the 
steamer “Argo,” as the crew of this latter 
steamer have testified. All the boats that left 
the ‘‘ Cimbria” have been accounted for and the 
steamer ‘‘ Hausa” has returned from an unsuc- 
cessful search for missing passengers. 


.-The Montreal Winter Carnival, which 
lasted from Tuesday till Saturday night of last 
week, attracted about 15,000 strangers to the city. 
The ice palace was illuminated every night and 
the sports of the day and festivities of the 
evening were so thoroughly enjoyed by all that 
a still more extensive féte is predicted for next 
year. 


. Distress in Ireland continues. A gunboat 
has taken provisions to Innismurray, Ireland, 
the inhabitants of which place are reported to be 
starving. Asa warning to rebellious citizens, it 
is stated that the Irish police have obtained in- 
formation which will lead to the arrest of the 
perpetrators of many unpunished crimes, 


....The Egyptian minister of justice has sent 
a circular to the local tribunals instructing them 
not to press debtors nor sanction foreclosures 
until the Fellaheen have had time to pay their 
creditors. The recent rumors as to the alarming 
state of affairs in the Soudan are said to be 
without foundation. 


..A vessel, supposed to be the steamer 
“Black Watch,” has been sunk off Mumbles 
Head. Twenty-six persons were drowned. A 
steamer is supposed to have foundered, with all 
hands, twenty in number, near Porthcawl, and 
ten bodies have been washed ashore near Pen- 
arth. 


..The funeral services on Wednesday last of 
the late Prince Charles of Germany were held at 
Berlin. The Emperor and Empress and other 
members of the royal family, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and the Duchess of Edinburgh were 
among those present. 

. .King Alfonso, having received from Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, of Bavaria, a formal demand 
for the hand of the Infanta Maria de la Paz, re- 
viewed at Madrid, on Sunday last, 14,000 troops in 
honor of the Prince. 


..During the annual services at Paris last 
week for the repose of the soul of Louis XVI, a 
large body of police was posted outside of the 
Expiatory Chapel, in readiness to suppress any 
demonstration. 


..Mr. Bradlaugh, referring to the approach- 
ing demonstration in his case, says it is not 
likely the government will attempt to stop a 
perfectly legal demonstration, and so provoke a 
serious riot. 


..The heaviest floods that have occurred in 
the English lake district for twenty years now 
prevail. Lakes Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite 
now join, and a portion of Keswick is sub- 
merged. 


.-The Committee of the Académie des Sci- 
ences, of Paris, favors the American proposal for 
an international conference to consider the selec- 
tion of a common meridian for all nations, 


.. Notwithstanding the death of Prince 
Charles, the Crown Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many received numerous visits on the occasion 
of their silver wedding, last week. 


..The West Indian members of the Spanish 
Cortes protest against the Cuban treasury being 
burdened with the expense of Spanish lega- 
tions and consulates in America. 


..The storm off the coast of England con- 
tinues to rage, and numerous wrecks are re- 
ported. Among them that of the British bark 
‘* Royal Tar,” with one life lost. 


..The Mexican Government has authorized 
the National Construction Company to open to 
the public its newly completed railway line from 
Toluca to Maravateo, 


.. Turkey has sent’a note to the Powers, point- 
ing out that the English program in Egypt is 
against the acknowledged rights of the Sublime 
Porte. 


..In the Hungarian Lower House Herr 
Jokay advocated the policy of the Jews on com- 
plete equality with the adherents to other creeds, 


...-The president of the German Reichstag 
announced that he had received 42,000 marks 
from New York brewers for the inundation fund. 


.. The Spanish Cabinet has decided to reduce 
the expenditures of the Government, in order to 
effect an equalization in the present budget. 


....The Brazilian loan of £4,000,000, to which 
the Rothschilds invited subscription, has been 
more than fully subscribed in London. 


.-.-The remains of* Gustave Doré have been 
interred at the cemetery of Pére-Ja-Chaise: 





..--A subscription has been opened at Lyons, 
France, in aid of condemned anarchists, 
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JOHNSON, AND HERMANN 
STRACK. 

We publish on our first page an article 
by Dr. Howard Crosby, and we would com- 
pare with it an article in The Interior of 
last week, by another distinguished and 
learned Presbyterian pastor, Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Chicago. Dr. Crosby says: 

“We hold the position impregnable that our 
Lord declared the Pentatench to be the work of 
Moses, and that his testimony is final.” 

If, however, the Pentateuch is not the 
work of Moses, then all confidence in Christ, 
he says, is gone. In that case Jesus is no 
Christ, but an ignorant pretender or a will- 
ful deceiver. Says Dr. Crosby: 

* An error of a hair’s breadth in his teaching 
destroys his Messiahship. . . To quote anything 
as said by Moses which he did not say or any 
book as written by Moses which he did not write 
was to deceive the people in one of the strongest 
points of their faith. It was the grossest con- 
nivance at the grosses! error.” 

This removes the question of the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch out of the domain 
of criticism and puts it into that of faith. 
Tf it should finally be shown that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch, then Christianity 
is a hollow sham. Thus Dr. Crosby. 

Now hear Dr. Johnson. He refuses .to 
allow such men as Dr. Crosby to put the 
critics on the horns of the gilemma: 
‘* Either our Lord did not know the truth 








about it (the Pentateuch), or he knowingly 
taught a gross error.” He says: 


““The ready answer to the question ‘ Which 
horn will you take?’ is this ‘Neither, if you 
please.’ Men won’t squirm on either horn of the 
proposed dilemma ; for they challenge the prem- 
ise on which the two horns are based—viz., 
‘ Christ taught that Moses wrote the whole Pen- 
tateuch. Surely, this slap-dash, whole- 
sale, indiscriminate way of dealing with the 
Higher Criticism and the critics hardly befits 
an intelligent Church, calmly confident that she 
holds the infallible Word of God. . . . Is 
there not enough in the posture of a reverent 
and devout scholarship, approaching the critical 
study of the Word of God with full and avowed 
faith inits supernatural genesis and infallibility, 
to command for that scholarship a fair hearing 
and to protect it from being clouded with suspi- 
cion?” 

As to which of these two is right we have 
not the slightest doubt. We do not care to 
decide the question whether our Lord 
spoke of the Pentateuch, as a whole, as the 
work of Moses, nor whether it actually was 
written by Moses. These are questions 
which, for the present, we are willing to let 
the scholars settle for themselves; but it is 
clearer to us than noonday sunlight that it 
is little worse tha: suicide and treason for 
the Church to insist that the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the Messiahship of Jesus de- 
pend on such a subordinate matter as who 
wrote Genesis or Deuteronomy. We do not 
want such helpers and defenders of the 
faith. The Church has suffered from too 
many of them in the fight which astronomy 
and geology have made for the recognition 
of their truths, Dr. Johnson says it is 
time to be done with ‘“‘ flinging suspicions.” 


“Tt is bad business to attempt to stifle discus- 
sion, or to compel other men to father our 
logic, or to frown down facts and arguments, or 
to array seminaries against seminaries. Our be- 
loved Church can no more afford to be untrue to 
Christ’s spirit than she can afford to be untrue 
to his infallible Word.” 

We may properly conclude by quoting 
one of the most recent writers on the Pen- 
tateuch, Professor Hermann Strack, of the 
University of Berlin, well-known as an 
evangelical scholar, the ‘Tischendorf of the 
Old Testament. In Herzog’s ‘ Real-Ency- 
klopidie,” Heft 106, p. 441 he says with 
reference to the criticism of the Pentateuch 
(we translate): 

“The external evidences are not convincing. 
The passages of the Pentateuch in which it is 
said of Moses that he has written something 
refer either only to particular things (Ex. xvii, 14; 
xxiv, 4, 7; xxxiv, 27; Num. xxxiii, 2) as the 
victory over Amalek, the book of the Covenant ; 
or only to Deuteronomy, especially the kernel of 
this book (Deut. xxxi, 9-—11, 22, 24—26). The 
evidences of the more ancient writings of the 
Old Testament have underlying them manifold 
doubts respecting their object, as well as their 
subject. The views of the postexilic writers are 
no longer to be regarded as convincing external 
evidences for the Mosaic authorship on account 
of their great distance in time from the Mosaic 
period. We must protest against bringing in 
the New Testament citations, in spite of Keil 
(‘* Einleit.,” §39, Anm, 2), since, if they prove any- 
thing at all, there is no need of any other evi- 
dence ; and any advancing of further evidence 
would be a lowering of this evidence that calls 
upon the authority of the Lord and his apostles ; 
and, since, by bringing that in, the controversy 
is transferred from the historico-critical to the 
dogmatic field, We regard ourselves, therefore, 
as not bound by external evidences with refer- 
ence to the whole Pentateuch and regard it as 
possible, first of all, that the name ‘ Five Books of 
Moses,’ ‘Thora Moses,’ is to be understood in the 
same sense as the ‘Book Joshua’; namely, that 
by it Moses is designated as the chief person, not 
as the author. How, then, is it with internal 
evidences? Very many reasons have been brought 
forward against the Mosaic authorship. The 
most of these can only come into consideration 
in a second or third line of evidence, since it is 
not to be denied that there may be very different 
opinions respecting them, when considered one 
by one, partly according to the critical and 
partly according to the theological standpoint 
which the person assumes, One ground is, 
however, according to my conviction, decisive, 
if one looks closely at it. By it the correct ap- 
preciation of the other evidences is rendered 
possible or made easier. Not only that part of 
the Pentateuch treating of the pre-Mosaic time, 
but thewhole Pentateuch is composed of different 
writings, still plainly to be recognized in numer- 
ous sections, parts of which may be shown also 
in the Book of Joshua (whether all may be need 
not be considered here). The supposition that 
the whole Pentateuch was composed by Moses is 
plainly irreconcilable with this fact.” 


Strack agrees with the vast majority of 
Hebrew scholars, of all schools of thought, 





in making five narratives in the Penta- 
teuch, and states that the difference of the 
critics is not somuch in the analysis, where 
there is general agreement, but in the 
order and age of the documents 

Strack also gives some admirable criti- 
cisms of the Wellhausen theory, among 
which we may mention (1) that criticism has 
to use essentially the same means and meth- 
ods in the Old Testament as in other litera- 
ture, and is not to be prejudiced by unbe- 
lief in miracles and prophecy, nor to require 
everywhere a natural, uniform development. 
(2.) Difference of style leads rather to a 
difference of author than a difference of 
period in Hebrew literature. (3.) A writ- 
ten code of law might be in existence for a 
long time before it received general canon- 
ical authority and without being known be- 
yond a very limited circle. (4.) More de- 
pends on the credibility of the history 
and legislation of the Pentateuch than how 
much of it was written by Moses. (5.) The 
Redactor took from each document that 
which best suited his purpose, so that there 
was more harmony between the entire doc- 
uments than between them as they are now 
compacted in our Pentateuch. (6.) Many 
differences are removed by considering the 
differences cf time and circumstances to 
which the laws in their different forms were 
adapted. 

Those who have read Professor Briggs’s 
article in the last Presbyterian Review will 
see that he agrees independently with 
Professor $track on all the above points ex- 
cept the fifth. 
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MISSIONARY BREWERIES. 


WE understand that great allowance must 
be made for difference of customs; but yet 
we are not satisfied that a religious body 
which makes its money for converting the 
heathen out of big breweyies and wine- 
selling, as does the German body of Mora- 
vians, is doing just right. We have before 
us a copy of their official journal, Herrnhut, 
which gives an account of the effect of the 
inundation of the Rhine in the town of 
Neuwied, one of their principal settlements, 
from which account we gather some inter- 
esting incidental facts. This flood was the 
highest of the century, and people had to 
be rescued from the upper stories and roofs 
of the houses. With regard to the Breth- 
ren’s House (for the unmarried brethren) 
the Herrnhut says (we translate): 

**In the Brethren’s House, the entire ground 
floor had been emptied by Sunday noon; a task 
of much labor, owing to the great size of the 
building and the many work-shops on this floor— 
wine-bottling establishment, cabinetmaker’s shop, 
bakery, soap-boiling establishment, kitchen, and 
laundry. Twoenormous wine-barrels were placed 
in the upper hall and filled with drinking-water, 
by means of a fire-engine. The narrow, dark 
hall leading to the Chorsaal [the brethren’s 
prayer-meeting room] was densely packed with 
furniture of every kind ; the Chorsaal itself was 
transformed into a wine store-house and furni- 
ture magazine ; the Lesestube [reading-room] into 
a Briiderstiibchen [the name given to the breth- 
ren’s wine-drinking-room].” 

Of the brewery we read: 

‘Although situated on higher ground, the 
Moravian Church Brewery (Brauerei der Brii- 
dergemeine) suffered severely from the water. In 
the cellars it stood nearly twelve feet deep, and 
in the malt cellar about seven feet. The water 
reached three feet above the fireplace of the 
malt-kiln, so that the whole working of the 
brewery was stopped. Since the tuns were also 
entirely under water the beer traffic from here 
had to be stopped, and will, for the present, be 
carried on by the brewery in Niedermendig [an- 
other establishment owned by the Moravian 
Church in Neuwied]. Only by use of the most 
extreme effort could the malt be got into a safe 
place on the barley and malt loft.” 

It really does not appear that the “‘ breth- 
ren” in Neuwied are very enthusiastic in 
carrying out what has been asserted in a 
Moravian paper in the United States is the 
policy of the German Moravians; that the 
inns, breweries, and wine-bottling establish- 
ments owned and carried on by their church 
should be “‘ disposed of as rapidly as possi- 
ble.” We recall that this is not the first 
time that the single brethren’s prayer-meet- 
ing room at Neuwied has been turned into 
a wine-cellar. We will hope that the single 
brethren’s Pfleger, finding their wine-drink- 
ing room moved up from under his study to 
the next room between his study and his 
Chorsaal, now profaned, prepared a rousing 
sermon on what is the great sin of the Ger- 





man Moravian Church, its traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

We hope that our more enlightened Ameri- 
can Moravians, instead of excusing their 
German brethren, will tell them how shamce- 
ful such a sight appears to American eyes, 
and that money gained by debauching each 
other and their fellow German citizens is 
not a worthy offering to God on the mis- 
sionary altar. For be it remembered that 
these breweries and wine-bottling establish- 
ments are not the property of individuals, 
but are owned by the Moravian Church, 
and that the profits are used to support the 
Moravian missions among the heathen. 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF STATE 
DEBTS. 


Cone@ressMAN Moore, of Tennessee, has 
prepared a joint resolution for the consid- 
eration and action of the two houses of 
Congress, which proposes to amend the 
Constitution of the United States as fol- 
lows: 

“Article XVI, Sec. 1. That Article XI of the 
present Constitution be and the same is hereby 
rescinded. 

“Sec, 2. That Congress shall have power to 
provide, by appropriate legislation, for the legal 
enforcement of the obligation of contracts en- 
tered into by any of the states of this Union.” 





The Constitution, as originally adopted, 
provided that the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend to controversies 
“between a state and citizens of another 
state,” or ‘*‘ between a state or the citizens 
thereof and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects,” and that in all cases ‘‘in which a 
state shall be a party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction.” The Su- 
preme Court, in the celebrated case of 
Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall. 419, which 
was decided in 1793, held that, under these 
provisions of the Constitution, a state could 
be sued in that Court by an individual 
citizen of another state. This decision led 
Congress in 1794 to pass a joint resolution, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which, being ratified by the requisite 
number of state legislatures, became the 


Eleventh Amendment and reads as fol- 
lows: 
“The judicial power of the United State- 


shall not be construed to extend to any suit iu 
law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States, by citizens of another 
state or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state.” 

The design of this amendment, as its 
words expressly show, was so far to modify 
the Constitution, as expounded in the case of 
Chisholm v. Georgia, that thereafter suits in 
law and equity could not be brought or 
prosecuted in any court of the United States 
against a state by the citizens of another 


state, or by the citizens or subjects of. 


a foreign state. This was equivalent to 
saying that no state, in the class of suits 
specified, should be sued by the parties 
named, in any court of the United States. 
The states retained their power of bringing 
suits in the Federal Courts against these 
parties, but the parties could not in these 
courts bring or prosecute suits against 
states. So the law has stood ever since the 
adoption of the Eleventh Amendment, and 
under it individual creditors of states have 
had no remedy against repudiation by 
states. Whether a state, owing debts to 
such creditors, should pay them or not has 
been a matter of its own choice; and, un- 
fortunately, in numerous cases, the choice 
has been that of repudiation. The amount 
of the swindle thus perpetrated has already 
reached huge proportions. 

What, then, would be the effect if the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Moore should 
be adopted by Congress and then ratified 
by the state legislatures? The first effect 
would be to strike the Eleventh Amend- 
ment out of the Constitution altogether 
and restore the Constitutiun to the condi- 
tion in which it was before the amendment 
became a part of it. And, unless the doc- 
trine laid down by the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Chisholm v. Georgia, should be 
reversed, it would then be true that any 
state in the Union could be sued in the Su- 
preme Court by a citizen of another state 
or by citizens or subjects of a foreign state. 
States could then plead no exemption from 
suits brought by these parties. The judi- 
cial power of the United States would apply 
to such cases and be competent to furnish 
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the proper remedy against repudiation by 
states. The states, though sovereign, would 


immunity against suits by these parties. 
The second effect, for which provision is 
made in the second section of the proposed 
amendment, would be expressly to author- 
ize*Congress to provide, by law, for enforc- 
ing ‘‘the obligation of contracts entered 
into by any of the states of the Union.” 
This, according to the language used, would 
be a very broad power and would enable 


tracts, no matter by whom made, whether 
their own citizens, or citizens of other 
states, or citizens or subjects of foreign 
states or other states or foreign states. It 
covers the whole question of a state’s 
liability on a contract, and enables Con- 
gress, by law, to provide for the legal en- 
forcement of the obligation. It gives the 
Federal Government the same control over 
states in this respect that states now have 
over municipal organizations within their 
own boundaries. 

We have strong doubts whether the sec- 
ond section of the proposed amendment is 
properly worded. It seems to us that it 
covers too much ground. It is sufficient to 
rescind the Eleventh Amendment, as pro- 
posed in the first section, and then authorize 
Congress, by appropriate legislation, to en- 
force the contracts of states cognizable un- 
der the Constitution as it would then stand. 

We have no doubt that an amendment 
gaining these ends would be a much-needed 
improvement to the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court could then exercise original 
jurisdiction, as it now cannot, over a suit 
brought against a state by the citizens of 
unother state or by the citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. It could pass judg- 
ment upon such a controversy, and be 
armed with the requisite legal processes to 
carry that judgment into effect. Ina word, 
it could compel a state to pay its debts. 
There would be no more difficulty in en- 
forcing the judgment against a state than 
there is in levying a direct tax upon the 
states by the authority of Congress. If 
Congress can compel the people of a state 
to pay a direct tax, it could, with the 
Constitution thus amended, compel them to 
pay a judgment of «he Supreme Court 
rendered against them. And, with this 
power lodged in the Supreme Court and 
lodged in Congress, the system of state 
repudiation would come to an end, greatly 


in the interests of justice. 
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A NEW SCHOOL OF PREACHERS. 


WE do not hear all the good preaching 
at the present day from our church pulpits. 
Some of the best sermons, the most elo- 
quent and the most fruitful in their good 
results, are delivered by those uninstructed 
in theological lore and untaught in our 
seminaries of learning, upon whose heads 
no priestly hands were ever laid and who 
do not speak by the licensed authority of 
any school or sect. They have only been 
ordained by the great Head of the Church 
Universal, who has specially authorized all 
who love him to preach, each in his own 
field, somewhere, anywhere, and every- 
where, to the end that ‘‘ every creature,” in 
‘*all the world,” may hear, believe, and be, 
saved. Let us illustrate this matter. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. George 
Peabody, of London, raised and educated in 
this country, thrilled the whole British 
nation and the whole Christian world by 
one single sermon, and a short one it was 
too. His theme was benevolence and it 
was handled ina masterly manner. It has 
never been claimed for him that he spoke, 
as did the prophets and apostles, by special 
inspiration; but he spoke effectively and 
from the heart; and he had such ‘ faith” 
in the results of his preaching that he, in 
accordance with Scripture teaching, added 
‘‘works” to the same, in the shape of a 
»rincely donation of two and a half millions 
of dollars, given for the special benefit of 
she poor of Lordon, who in all the ages to 
come will thank the Divine Teacher of the 
world for this great sermon of George Pea-- 
body. That practical and excellent discourse 
has made a most wonderful impression, and 
in a direction, perhaps, little thought of by 
this gifted preacher. It has taught, perhaps 
as no other preacher has taught, the rich 
men of England and of America that ‘‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” that 
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‘*there is that scattereth and yet increaseth,” 


_ and that it is a wise thing to do, in seeking 
be assumed to have waived their right of | 


the treasures of earth, ‘‘ to lay up treasure in 
Heaven.” This sort of preaching, to which 
we specially refer, is not likely now to go 


| out of fashion. ‘‘ Others have seen his good 


works” and have joined the Peabody school 
of preacher:. 

Mr. John F. Slater, of Norwich, Conn., a 
year ago felt inspired to preach a sermon 
on the same theme as that adopted by 


; George Peabody, and, like his, it was a 
Congress in any case to enforce state con- | 





powerful effort for good to the people of 
this country. He spoke in behalf of the 
late bondmen of this great nation, of the 
millions to whom we owe a debt which 
we cannot repudiate. He spoke in be- 
half of those, now free, who are in 
special need of help to lift them from 
their present, to a higher and nobler posi- 
tion,as American citizens; and, while thus 
eloquently speaking in behalf of the poor, 
he spoke also to the rich—to the rich men 
‘‘in bonds as bound with them”; to the 
rich men of New York, and Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, and St. Louis, 
and to the bonanza kings of California and 
Colorado, and every other golden state— 
to these men, one and all, concerning whom 
it may be truthfully said that they are ‘in 
bonds.” They are in bonds; of course, they 
are. In Government bonds, railroad bonds, 
bonds with mortgages, state bonds (some of 
them the baser sort, like those of Tennessee), 
county bonds, town bonds, bridge bonds, 
school-house bonds, income bonds, second, 
third, and fourth mortgage bonds, and 
other nameless bonds, which hold their 
owners so fast and so tight and so long that, 
as «a class, these bond-men are in a bondage 
which needs as much to be broken as that of 
the original bondmen, now set free. 

The more people hear of this special sort 
of preaching the better they like it. There 
is no difference of opinion about it. Men 
and women, all, call it good, and sound, and 
orthodox, and safe, for this world and the 
world to come. 

But, while Mr. Slater speaks from good 
old Connecticut, we find another preacher, 
of the same sort and belonging to the same 
school, who speaks in New York. 

Mr. George I. Seney is another ‘ well-en- 
dorsed,” if he is an unordained and an un- 
licensed preacher. It may be said that in 
preaching he has a peculiar way of hisown. 
‘He speaks quick and to the point, and 
then stops, as if for reflection; and he 
always speaks with notes — sometimes 
written, but generally engraved. He speaks 
often. He speaks again and again, as though 
he loved his theme. Those who know him 
best unite in saying that Mr. Seney is a very 
modest man. He always appears to be 
timid and afraid to speak; but his deep con- 
victions force him, now and then, and ap- 
parently against his will, to ‘‘let his light 
shine” with that of Peabody, Slater, and 
others of that same school, for the public 
good. If he should live to a good old age, 
and we wish he may, there is no telling how 
much good he may yet be permitted to do 
in laying golden foundations for the noblest 
and best institutions of the country. We 
say this, for, in imitation of the Great 
Preacher, he has already spoken ‘‘ many 
times,” and when once such a Christian 
habit is formed it is likely to continue 
through life. 


But this sort of preaching to which 
we now gladly refer and which we 
believe is destined to be more and more 
popular, with the gifted men of the country, is 
spreading fast and has already reached New 
Jersey. ‘fwo preachers there—enough, by 
the way, with the others named and living, 
to form an ‘‘ association”—have lately come 


' modestly to the front, and have spoken, 





at a private meeting, to some five hun- 
dred men. The preachers we refer to 
are two sturdy Scotchmen and they are 
brothers—viz., Mr. Aifred Lister and Mr. 
Edwin Lister, of Newark—well known in 
agricultural circles. Their first sermon, it 
may be here stated, was a Quaker sermon, 
for it is said they spoke not a word, during 
the whole meeting. This special service 
was short and soon over, and then, like 
good Quakers, they all shook hands most 
heartily. Many said it was the best meet- 
ing they ever attended. Indeed, that 
seemed to be the opinion of all present. 
Some tried to express their thanks to 
their new preachers; but they choked, in 

















all their efforts, and utterly failed; others 
shed tears, and thus plainly showed that 
words were unnecessary. Several Methodists 
present thought it was one of the best 
‘‘praise meetings” they had ever attended. 
One of them, bolder than all the rest, de- 
clared it to be a genuine “love feast.” 
Suffice it to say that some seventeen thou- 
sand dollars were distributed among those 
present, ‘‘ to every one a portion.” It was 
a gift, these good preachers said, to those 
in their employ, a division of a portion of 
the profits on their business during the 
past year, a sort of a dividend to the five 
hundred faithful employés, whose untiring 
efforts were fully appreciated. 

Before this memorable meeting closed 
the two preachers, in imitation, doubtless, 
of other preachers ‘‘gave out a notice,” 
which brought down the house, the purport 
of which was that it was their intention, if 
their lives were spared and no unforeseen 
event occurred, to have another meeting of 
the same sort, twelve months hence. To 
this there was a silert response of amen in 
every heart. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
about this new sort of preaching; but it is 
the kind we like and many others like, and, 
we think, there can never be too much of it. 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS DECISION. 


Tne Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of The United States v. Harris, 
which came up from the Circuit Court, for 
the Western District of Tennessee, upon a 
certificate of divided opinion between the 
judges of the Court, last week rendered a 
decision which declares section 5519 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to be 
unconstitutional, and therefore, null and 
void, as arule to regulate the action of the 
Federal Courts. The section, borrowed 
from the Act of April 20th, 1871, provides 
as follows: 

“If two or more persons in any state or terri- 
tory conspire, or go in disguise on the highway, 
or on the premises of another, for the purpose of 
depriving, either directly or indirectly, any per- 
son or class of persons of the equal protection of 
the laws, or of equal privileges and immunities 
under the laws, or for the purpose of preventing 
or hindering the constituted authorities of any 
state or territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such state or territory the equal 
protection of the laws, each of such persons shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than five hun- 
dred nor more than five thousand dollars ; or by 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, not 
less than six months nor more than six years, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

The special object of Congress in orig- 
inally passing this and other statutes con- 
tained in the same act was to enforce the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
in favor of the colored people at the South, 
for whose protection the amendment was 
adopted. The object certainly was good; 
and yet, as the Supreme Court holds, Con- 
gress in this particular section overshot the 
mark, and assumed to exercise a power not 
granted by the Fourteenth Amendment or 
by any other provision of the Constitution, 
when the matter involved, as in the case 
before the Court, occurred within the bound- 
aries of a state. 

The offense described in the section is 
simply that of a conspiracy on the part of two 
or more persons to deprive some other per- 
son or class of persons of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or to hinder the consti- 
tuted authorities of a state or territory from 
affording such protection. The question 
before the Court was whether Congress had 
any authority to prohibit and punish such 
conspiracy when committed within a state; 
and the answer was in the negative. 

It is true that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment provides, in its last section, that ‘‘ Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” The provisions of the Article for- 
bid any state to make or enforce any law 
abridging the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, or to deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, or to deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The prohibitions of the 
Amendment are addressed exclusively to 
states, as the Supreme Court has several 
times decided, and in this case decides, and, 
hence, have nothing to do with private in- 
dividuals, as such, or with the offenses 
which they may commit against each other 


and which it is the province of the state 
to punish. The section of the Revised 
Statutes, however, has no relation to a state 
or its officers, or to anything they may have 
done or omitted to do. It applies simply 
to private individuals and forbids them to 
conspire together for the purpose in ques- 
tion. Manifestly, no such legislation by 
Congress has a constitutional basis in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and this ground 
was taken by THE INDEPENDENT when the law 
was originally passed. We didnot then be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court would sustain 
all the provisions of the Act of April 20th, 
1871. 

The simple truth is that the Act in some 
particulars carried Federal jurisdiction into 
the province which the Constitution reserves 
to the states, and that, too, without any 
warrant in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, or 
Fifteenth Amendment, and certainly with- 
out any warrant in the text of the Constitu- 
tion, as originally adopted. Congress vir- 
tually assumed to exercise powers belong- 
ing to state legislatures, and provided for 
the punishment of acts which could be 
criminal only as offenses’ against state au- 
thority. This makes the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake to do work which it be- 
longs to the states to do and which only 
the latter possess the right to do. It is 
just as important that the Federal Govern- 
ment should keep within the sphere as- 
signed to it by the Constitution as it is that 
the states should keep within the sphere of 
the powers reserved to them by the same 
Constitution. In this way and in no other 
way can our duplicate system or govern- 
ment be harmoniously and _ successfully 
worked. 

The rule of construction adopted by 
the Supreme Court is that the Federal 
Government has no power except such 
as is expressly delegated or delegated by 
necessary implication. Hence, when Con- 
gress passes a law, that law is unconstitu- 
tional unless it is affirmatively warranted 
in the Constitution. This is just the diffi- 
culty with section 5519 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. There is no war- 
rant for this section in the fundamental law 
of theland. It has no basis of authority in 
that law. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN 
INDIA. 


Tue excitement over the Salvation Army 
at Bombay has wholly abated. In our arti- 
cle on the subject, published in December 
last, we stated that alarge meeting held in 
Calcutta, under the presidency of Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen, to express indigna- 
tion at the manner in which the Bombay 
Government had acted toward the Army, had 
addressed a memorial to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of India in its behalf. To this me- 
morial a reply has since been received of a 
tenor which all expected, but which is con- 
sidered, on the whole, as satisfactory; for, 
although the Supreme Government does not 
feel able to interfere with the Bombay 
Government in its action with reference to 
the Salvation Army, the principle is yet very 
clearly and emphatically affirmed that per- 
sons of all religious persuasions should be 
treated with the most perfect impartiality 
and be allowed full freedom in their re- 
spective religious observances. It is, nev- 
ertheless, believed that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment did convey to that of Bombay a 
private hint of disapprobation, inasmuch as 
a second prosecution which the Bombay 
authorities had instituted against the Army 
was, when brought into court, quietly 
allowed to fall through, and the prisoners 
were discharged. This is thought to have 
been due to the influence of the Supreme 
Government. 

The Salvationists kept up their preaching 
in Bombay with great diligence throughout 
They held three daily meetings, all of which 
were thronged with crowds of native list- 
eners. Their methods are the same in 
Bombay as in London. The number of 
conversions we cannot state; we have only 
seen three or four distinctly mentioned. 
There may have been more, but we 
doubt it. In our opinion, the methods of 
the Salvation Army, while admirably 
adapted for raising a sensation and exc.ting 
general curiosity and wonder, are not 
adapted to affect profoundly the heart of 
Hindus and Mohammedans, in their present 








condition. The Salvation Army have but 
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one invariab le way of working, which they 
consider the only possible one, and look 
upon as bearing in some peculiar manner 
the seal of divine authorship and approval. 
If they only possessed the power of vary- 
ing their methods of labor to suit the vary- 
ing characteristics of different peoples, 
they would stand a better chance of suc- 
cess in India. They have yet to learn that 
there can be a difference of administration 
with the same spirit. Of 
sions just mentioned, we 
two are Mohammedans 

Parsee. The army has 


and 
now 


one a 
extended 


its operations to other parts of India. Bom- | 


bay is held, in the meantime, by a very 
small detachment. Calcutta has been 


the conver- | 
would add: | 


visited, and there the Army has been allowed | 


to sing and march to its heart’s content. 
No disturbance has followed, neither was a 
tithe of the interest excite 1 there which 
rent Bombay. The Salvationists are 
‘* terribly in earnest.” Besides their preach- 
ing, they have begun the publication of an 
Indian edition of their official organ, the 
War-Cry. It is published in three lan- 
guages—one edition in English, one in 
Gujarathi, and another in Marathi. The 
combined issues of the fourth number, 
which now lies before us, amounted to 15,- 
000 copies; of these 11,000 were English. 
A column in this number, headed ‘‘ wants,” 
is worth noticing. Among the things 
wanted are a piece of land for a 
large hall in Bombay; 34,000 rupees for 
building their Bombay barracks; halls 
in every town and village in India, to 
hold from 500 to 5,000 people; ‘‘ Soldiers 
of Christ” to lend money at a fair rate of 
interest to build such halls, ete., etc. We 
have not seen any indications of active sym- 
pathy with the Salvationists on the part of 
the regular missions, save in the case of some 
of the Methodist missionaries of North India. 
Yet we know that many quietly sympathize 
with them, though not seeing their way 
clear to unite with them in their peculiar 
style of operation. But, whatever we may 
think of the methods, we cannot help ad- 
miring the energy, the enthusiasm, the 
faith, and the determination of the ‘* Indian 
Detachment of the Salvation Army.” 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue regret and disappointment of the people 
cannot change the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, nullifying the entire action of the 
legislature and the people in adopting the pro- 
hibitory amendment. We have no disposition to 
discuss the correctness of the decision. It is 
enough for all practical purposes that it has been 
made by the supreme judicial authority of the 
state. It cannot be unmade by protests or 
popular dissatisfaction with the court. This, 
however, is not fatal to the cause of prohibition 
in Iowa, provided a majority of the people are in 
its favor. The thing to be done is to repeat the 
entire process of amending the constitution of 
the state, being sure this time to comply with 
the requirements of law in even the minutest 
particular. This will take time and leave the 
matter an open question until it shall be settled 
in due form; yet the end to be gained is abund- 
antly worth all the time and effort that it will 
cost. We advise the friends of prohibition 
throughout the state to put their shoulders to 
the work and fight out this battle to the bitter 
end. Their cause is not lost, by any means, It 
has simply received a temporary check from an 
unexpected quarter. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court simply delays the anticipated vic- 
tory. It does not mean final defeat, unless the 
people themselves so decree. Let temperance 
people, then, buckle on their armor, and make a 
new onset all along the whole line, this time 


adopting an amendment that, as to the method | 


of its adoption, will stand the severest test of 
judicial criticism, 

Mr. Putnam, of Chillicothe, Ohio, whois a 
thorough going Democrat, in an open letter, 
published in the Cincinnati Inquirer, talks to 
the Democratic party on the subject of Civil 
Service Reform in a way that shows that he un- 
derstands the position of the public mind on this 
question. He tells his fellow-Democrats that, 
if they are understood to be opposed to the 
principles of the Pendleton Bill, they will not in 
the next presidential election be able to carry a 
single Northern state. On this question, 
he says: 

“To say to the forty millions of people who are 
not politicians that the Democratic party has been 
perpetrating a sham and a false pretense for fifteen 
years, while its papers and stumpers have been 
clamoring for Civil Service Reform, and its plat- 
forms have been emblazoned with its promises, is 
to impeach ourselves with the most stolid stupidity, 





or, what is worse, with inconsistency, which, in the 
light of recent election events, would be disgrace- 
ful and criminal. Can a party expect the confidence 


— 


of the public which would fasten upon its oppost- | 


tion in power a system which it instantly refuses 
to accept for itself when the mere shadow of 
approaching power falis athwart its pathway? If 
the politicians constituted the voting force of the 
country, in a party aspect, such inconsistency might 
be trivial; but there are many millions of citizens, 
not tied to party aprons, who exercise the franchise 
| and pay the bulk of the taxes, and who will object 
to their hard earned, money becoming the spoil ef 
political wrangle.” 
The Democrats, encouraged by their success 
last Fall, hope to win the next presidential elec- 
tion, and, in this event, the politicians among 
them would be glad to grab all the offices, as the 
| spoils of victory. Nothing can well be more cer- 
tain than that they will be utterly disappointed 
and routed in this respect if the people regard 
| the party as false to the great principles of Civil 
Service Reform as embodied in the Pendleton 
| Bill. The people, at last, mean business and will 
sustain no party that is opposed to these prin- 
ciples. 


A NuMBER of the leading Republicans of Ohio 
met last week at Columbus, for the purpose of 
taking counsel of each other and devising the 
most appropriate method of retrieving the polit- 
ical disaster of last Fall. The history of Ohio 





for the last few years shows that it is a Re- 
publican state by a moderate majority when the 
Republicans of the state are united and act 


| together, and that when they are not thus united, 


as was the fact last Fall, the Democrats carry the 
day. The problem, then, for Republicans in that 
state to settle is to fix upon a policy, embracing 
alike national and local issues, that will come 
nearest to securing general harmony in the party. 
As to the national part of this problem, there is 
not much difficulty, since Ohio Republicans agree 
in general with the principles of the Republican 
Party of the nation. The main difficulty is to 
harmonize on local issues, and especially that of 
temperance. This is the question upon which 
the Republicans of that state split last Fall and 
which probably contributed more than any other 
single cause to their defea*. The Prohibitionists, 
who are for the most Republicans, demand that 
the party shall adopt the principle of prohibition 
as the condition of their allegiance and support. 
The anti-Prohibitionists in the Republican 
Party, including a large German element, espe- 
cially in the cities of the state, have shown very 
clearly that upon this condition the party cannot 
obtain their support. Nothing is plainer than 
that Prohibition as a direct issue, if adopted by 
the Republican Party of Ohio, is for the present, 





at least, the straight road to defeat. Such an 
issue at once divides Republican voters, and 
gives the victory to the Democrats, from whom 
the cause of temperance cannot expect much serv- 
ice. Itseems to us that, in these circumstances, 
the suggestion of Senator Sherman is the wise 
one, which is to the effect that the legislature 
should pass a joint resolution proposing to the 
people anamendment to the constitution of the 
state which will give to the legislature complete 





legislative authority on the subject. The legis- 
lature, being clothed with this authority, as it is 
not now, then the people of the state could by 
their representatives dispose of the question 
according to the will of the majority as a local 
issue. Republicans, even if divided as to this 
issue, might still be united on the great questions 
of national politics, and on ‘these questions keep 
Ohio in the ranks of the Republican Party. 


SenaTOR SHERMAN voted against the reduction 
of letter postage to the two-cent rate not be- 
cause he was opposed to the measure in itself 
considered, but because it was proposed to tack 
| iton as a “rider” to an appropriation Dill, he 
said. ‘‘He had got tired of this method of legis- 
lating, and he hoped that from this time forward 
the Senate would refuse to agree to changes of law 
in appropriation bills unless some special and 
strong reasons could be given for them. As to 
the reduction of letter postage, he would be glad 
to see it made at the proper time.” Senator 
Sherman is quite right on this point. The proper 
business of appropriation bills is to ascertain the 
amount of funds needed to carry on the Govern- 
ment from year to year and give authority for 
the expenditure of these funds, Every such bill 
is merely a temporary measure of legislation for 
the necessary expenditure, and when it serves 





| that purpose it dies of itself and becomes 
obsolete. There is an absolute necessity 
that such bills should be passed, since, 


without them, the Government cannot pro- 
ceed with its usual functions. To talk on to them 
changes in the law that are to operate perma- 
nently and force the latter through Congress, by 
reason of the necessity that applies to the former, 
is a method of legislating which leads to a great 
deal of bad legislation, while it embarrasses the 
President in approving or disapproving measures 
submitted to him by Congress. Every change in 
the law should be made upon its own merits ; and, 
if it cannot be made in this way, it had better be 
left unmade. Appropriation bills are no places 
for such changes, and both houses of Congress 
should agree to abandon what is a very frequent 
| practice with both, Nearly all the vetoes of 


President Hayes were vetoes of appropriation 
bills to which political ‘‘ riders” had been tacked, 
making changes in the law; and, rather than 
approve of these “riders,” he vetoed the bills 


| themselves, 








THERE does not often come to our office a ser- 
mon whose purpose is to sustain the unchanged 
“five points” of Calvinism of two and three 
centuries ago; but here is one by Dr. George 8. 
Bishop, pastor of the First Reformed Dutch 
Church, of Orange, N. J., which shows that 
creeds are not the broken eggshells with which 
the ages are strewed, but are fixed, permanent, 
unchangeable : Sovereign Election, Special Atone- 
ment, Perseverance of the Saints, sustained all 
by the consensus of the Protestant Confessions, 
Hear his eloquent assertion of the supremacy of 
the genuine, undiluted, uncorrupted Calvinism, 
of which, in fact, he is a lovely representative : 

“When Savonarola was summoned to pay court 
to the licentious Duke of Florence, upon his election 
as Prior of San Marco, ‘Who elected me a minister 
in God’s house,’ said he,«God or Lorenzo?’ Their 
hearts quaking, ‘God, of course,’ was the ambassa- 
dors’ reply. ‘Then I will thank my Lord God,’ said 
Savonarola, ‘and no mortal man.’ 

“ Savonarola’s soul went out in ‘ fire,’ but his name 

rings down the widening circles of the heaving eons 
—a watchword. And their names shall ring on as 
watchwords who, like Savonarola, are not afraid to 
stand for and utter the truth. Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit! There is no tramp, tramp, tramp adown 
the shuddering and seismic ages like the grand old 
sturdy, steady Calvinistic tramp, the tramp of the 
true apostolic succession, the tramp of the men whom 
the truth has made free ; of the men who have written 
our catechisms, and founded our Christendom, and 
taught us our civilization; of the men who, erect, 
heroic, colossal, left their ashes on fair fields of mar- 
tyrdom and stood in chains and flames to make 
Geneva, England, Holland, Scotland, and the Ger- 
man Empire what they were and are.” 
The Calvinists have done some magnificent 
tramping in their day, but the present seismic 
won shudders through its reverberant corridors 
responsively to an Arminian tramp as sturdy, 
heroic, and colossal, and in as true an apostolic 
succession as that which carried the catechisms 
of Geneva and Holland. 


THERE is no nonsense about the following let- 
ter from Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, in the Boston 
Advertiser, We thought we recognized his hand 
in two series of questions, signed ‘‘ Orthodox,” 
in reference to Joseph Cook’s two first lectures : 
** To the Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser; 

‘In this morning’s Advertiser I notice the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘There was a series of questions pub- 
lished in the Advertiser, continued Mr. Cook, con- 
cerning one of my first lectures, and I offer to reply 
tothem,if the author will give his name; but you 
cannot expect a man who stands out exposed to all 
the shafts of criticism to answer every savage that 
shoots at him from an ambuscade.’ [Loud laughter 
and applause.) 

“The object of the questions to which Mr. Codk 
refers was the promotion of a more thorough dis- 
cussion of the question he proposed. If a knowledge 
of the authorship of these questions will be of any 
service in this direction, it should not be withheld. 
Will Mr. Cook please answer, also, the second series 
of questions published in the Advertiser of the 20th 
instant, for which, with the first, I am responsible. 

“Yours, respectfully, ‘ 
“ EGBERT C, SMYTH. 

“ ANDOVER, Jan. 23d, 1883.” 

The questions asked by Professor Smyth were 
sharply critical. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks : 

“You say in THE INDEPENDENT; ‘We take no 
stock in the idea that proposes to have the state, by 
pains and penalties, to enforce the religious Sab- 
bath upon the people.’ I heartily agree with you. 
But why, then, do you take stock, as J understand 
THE INDEPENDENT to 4o, in the idea that proposes to 
enforce total abstinence upon the people? Total ab- 
stinence is a good thing, and, as I believe, the duty 
of every citizen; but so is the religious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath a good thing and the duty of 
every citizen. But, if it is impolitic and wrong to in- 
voke the law to secure the latter, why is it right to 
employ the same agency to secure or try to secure 
the former?” 
Just because the religious Sabbath is religious 
arid total abstinence is not. Some “good 
things” the state can require ; others it cannot. 
Religion is one of those things it cannot main- 
tain; good order and self-protection it can 
maintain. It can protect religious freedom and 
religious worship, and so a peaceable Sunday, 
though it cannot support religion itself. But it 
can protect itself against pauperism and crime 
in any way that seems wise, whether by pro- 
hibition of crime and beggary or by prohibition 
of its chief cause. 


On another page we give a brief account of 
President Eliot’s address to the Harvard Divin- 
ity students. The next lecture, by Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, contained counsel which could, probably, 
be heeded with very great advantage by almost 
all preachers of almost all denomina- 
tions, though, doubtless, some need it 
much more than others. ‘Negative Preach- 
ing” was his subject. His words were addressed 
to Christian preachers, among whom (though 
denying many things which he himself profound- 
ly believes) he would class such men as Theodore 
Parker; and he, as well as others ef a similar 





kind, owed their influence not to their negations, 
but to the power of their positive beliefs. Faith 
is power. Negation of the most arrant falsity 
results in no religious feeling or action. The 
entire motive power of religion lies in its positive 
truths. A man rightly wishes to guard his 
hearers against what he considers error. But the 
very best way to implant the dreaded error in the 
minds of his congregation is to argue strenyous- 
ly against it, while the only way to subvert it 
effectually is to plant in the hearts of the people 
a vital faith in positive truth, which shall so fill 
the mind as to leave no room for the error. If a 
man does not believe in the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible, his proper method 
of treating the Scriptures will not be to tell his 
people what the Bible is not; but to use it for 
what he himself really believes it to be. So 
regarding the person of Christ, a preacher 
should give to his hearers his own positive con- 
victions as to what Christ is, instead of filling 
their minds with his doubts as to what he is not. 
Every one has a belief in retribution. Let that 
positive belicf, be it more or less, be proclaimed, 
not the negations of somebody’s else doctrine con- 
cerning it. In fine, Dr. Peabody’s wise advice to 
all preachers is: Preach such positive truths as 
you believe, and rely on them as a defense against 
error. The lecture closed with a practical state- 
ment of the danger to a preacher’s own religious 
experience of a large dealing with negations, as 
contrasted with the bracing effect upon his spir- 
itual life of nurturing the faith of others by 
means of his own convictions of positive truth. 
Judging from the appearance of the audience, 
many students of the Divinity School, who might 
with great advantage have listened to Dr. Pea- 
body’s very words, refrained from attending the 
lecture. 


Dr. Joun E. Topp writes us: 

The representations which Dr. Clark and Dr. 
Hayden have made respecting the abundance, if not 
sufficiency, of missionary intelligence, are not borne 
out by facts, nor by the experience of those who 
have tried to find out something about missions. 
The excuses which thay have presented for not fur- 
nishing information more liberally and systemat- 
ically are perfectly frivolous. The suggestion of the 
Congregationalist that the fact that a bureau of in- 
formation has never been tried is evidence that it 
would not work well, is simply ridiculous. In his re- 
cent article in THE INDEPENDENT Dr. Haydn has un- 
consiously furnished an argument in favor of the pro- 
posed bureau of information which he would prob- 
ably have omitted if he had been better informed. 
In illustration of the excellence of the information 
furnisired by the American Board, he says: “There 
was a model sketch of the Zulu mission in the 
Herald for February, 1881. It might have been made 
into a leaflet.” Dr. Haydn is probably not 
aware that that very sketch was written immedi- 
ately after and in consequence of a long, earnest, 
and somewhat warm controversy between myself 
and some of the officers of the Board (for I have 
been on this war-path for several years), and was 
sent to me with the inquiry whether it was the kind of 
thing that I wanted. My reply was, that, though it did 
not perfectly realize my ideal, it was a decided ad- 
vance in the right direction. That sketch is now two 
yearsold. If it could be obtained by itself, with sup- 
plementary information to the present date, it would 
be pretty nearly what is wanted, so far as that mis- 
sion is concerned. But no supplementary informa- 
tion has been added to it, and the sketch itself is not, 
so far as 1am aware, now obtainable, and no attempt 
has been made to extend the plan to other missions. 
It appears, then, that the very thing which Dr Haydn 
has singled out as a triumphant refutation of the 
charge that the Board does not furnish information 
is due solely to the persistence with which I have 
urged my complaints, and is a partial attempt, on a 
small scale, to carry out my idea.. In the latest 
number of the Herald there is a similar sketch of 
the missionary work in Japan, for which we are in- 
debted, no doubt, to recent criticisms. Who knows, 
but in time, and, perhaps, with a surgical operation 
or two, we may be able to get an idea of improve- 
ment even into the head of the American Board. 

NEw HAveEn, Conn. 


A BILL has recently been introduced into the 
legislature of this state which proposes to repeal 
the present law exempting church property from 
taxation. There is, of course, no prospect that 
this legislature will pass the bill or any other 
having the same effect. The time has not yet 
come for such legislation. We are glad, how- 
ever, that the bill has been introduced, and hope 
that such bills will continue to be introduced 
until public sentiment shall be so educated as to 
demand that this vestige of church and state 
shall be eliminated from the statute book. We 
have never seen any good and sufficient reason 
why church property, like any other private 
property, should not bear its fair proportion of 
the burden of taxation for the support of 
government. It is not public property, but 
private property, as much so as thai of a bank 
or a manufacturing company, and wholly owned 
and controlled bya religious corporation. To 
exempt it from taxation does not lessen the 


expenses of government to the amount 
of a dollar; but it does diminish the 
amount of property on which taxes 


are levied, and by so much increases the 


rate of taxation on all property taxed. Every 
one who pays a tax pays more than he would pay, 
but for this indirect subsidy in favor of church 
property. The state compels him to pay it as 
really and as effectually as if the subsidy were 
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directly made by an appropriation of public 
money for the support of churches, Exemption 
legally annihilates church property for all tax 
purposes and carries over an increased burden 
to all other property. This is not right, and 
every effort to make it appear right proceeds 
upon the assumption of a false premise in some 
form; as, for example, when it is claimed that 
church property is public property and for this | 


reason should not be taxed. The difficulty with 
such reasoning is that the claim is false. Church | 
property, by its use, is undoubtedly a great bene- | 


fit to the state and the same is true of nearly 


all other kinds of private property; and yet no | 


one thinks of exempting the latter from taxation. 


The fact that the use in the case of church prop- 
| 


erty is religious, and not commercial, is no reason 


for the exemption, unless we assume that the | 


support of religion is one of the functions of 
the state. 


. It is never wise, and least of all in the 
present state of affairs, for us to set up a pre- 
tended authority of Christ against biblical criti- 
eism. It would imperil the real authority of 
Christ to many minds, and it would put 
others in a position where it would be extremely 
difficult to decide which horn of the dilemma to 
take. The authority of Christ and the Bible has 
been used to antagonize science in its successive 
stages of development and to oppose philosophy 
and art and culture. In every case the authority 
of the Bible has suffered by being thrust into a 
conflict where it did not belong. 





Evangelical | 


religion consists in bringing men by every means | 


to Christ ; and it is a heresy to set up any obsta- 
cles that will prevent men from embracing him. 


.. We have for some years refused to regard 
Dr. Kalloch’s “‘Baptist” church in San Fran- 
cisco as a Christian church at all. It has been a 
* sand-lot” church, a “hoodlum” church, but 
not a church of Christ. The Baptists found that 
out a year or two ago; and they went out from it, 
forming a new association for the very purpose of 
getting rid of it andits pastor. Now we have the 
report, which ought not to surprise us, that it 
was let for the late prize-fight in that city, and 
was filled with such a crowd of roughs as no 
church ever saw before, while the two combat- 
ants sparred over the platform from which Kal- 
loch has been wont to curse the pig-tailed China- 
man. But the gate-money paid. 


..We call the repudiation of a state debt, 
like that of Tennessee or Minnesota, “ swi ,d- 
ling,” “cheating,” “stealing.” The Christian 
Observer, of Louisville, Ky., astonishes us by 
saying that what we now denounce as rascality 
we called the hight of patriotism fifteen years 
ago, when we insisted that the war debts of the 
Southern States, amounting to thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars, should be repudiated. It says: 

“They were contracted in good faith. The obliga- 
tion to pay them was just as sacred as the obligation 
to pay the Federal [sic] war debt or any state 
debt.” 


That is ethics straight out of a rebel heart. 


..The people of Dakota have had their con- 
sciences quickened by their desire to get into the 
Union as a state. After having for years given 
their sanction to the repudiation schemes of 
Yankton County, they now find that this isa 
serious obstacle to their coming into the Union, 
and propose to take the back track and do the 
right thing by the Yankton County bondholders. 
We hope that Congress, if providing for their ad- 
mission into the Union, will make a sure thing of 
it, so that there will be no chance for the Yank- 
ton County repudiators to relapse into their old 
habits. 


..A charge made in a New Haven paper and 
extensively circulated, to the effect that twenty 
or thirty copies of The Missionary Herald con- 
tinue to be sent to persons in New Haven who 
are long dead or whose addresses cannot be 
found, and that no attention has been paid by 
the publishers, when notified of the fact, seems 
to be proved utterly false by inquiries addressed 
to the postmaster of that city. The business 
editor of the Herald does not add to his apparent- 
ly conclusive reply the little ethical remark 
about hasty charges which seems called for. 


..Ex-Senator Thurman, the veteran Demo- 
cratic statesman of Ohio, who has been retired 
into private life, seems to understand the inside 
theory of his party on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform. His idea is that when the party comes 
into power the Democratic “boys should be 
taken in out of the cold and have their toes 
warmed,” which is simply a poetic way of saying 
that the “boys” should have all the offices and 
the Republicans should be turned out into “‘ the 
cold.” This is just what the “boys” want, and, 
hence, they do not like the new law. 


....The Cincinnati Enquirer (Dem.) thinks it | 
not unlikely that the Republicans will, on ac- | 
count of his Civil Service Reform record,take up | 
Senator Pendleton as a candidate for President 
in 1884. This is about as wild a guess as we have 
seen in the whole list of guesses. The Republi- 
cans have a plenty of good material in the way of 
candidates, without importing a cardidate from 
the Democratic Party. We should not be at all 
surprised if the Democrats should finally come to 


| 
| 





the conclusion that the Senator is their most 
available man. 

.-The last Census was taken in 1880, and 
nearly three years have elapsed simce the work 
was begun, involving a cost of some six million 
dollars; and, with the exception of a series of 
bulletins issued from the Census Office, the 
results thereof have not yet been given to the 
public. It strikes us that this is a delay which 
ought not to have occurred and ought not to 
occur again. So long a delay in giving the re- 
sults to the people greatly impairs the value of 


| the Census, 


..A San Francisco correspondent writes us: 
That miracle worker in the way of church debts, 


| Edward Kimball, has been performing prodigies 


of achievement in that line all over this Western 
coast. He seems to have a wonderful knack of 
making folks feel how rich they are and how profit- 
able it is to invest liberally im those blessed school- 
houses for religious culture, the churches of our 
fairland. He has done a great and good work in 
lifting the debts from many churches in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, and other large 
cities and towns of California. 


.. Absenteeism in the two houses of Congress 
exists to an extent that imperatively demands 
aremedy. Four votes, for example, were taken 
last week, in the Senate, on the Tariff Bill, foot- 


| ing up, respectively, 54, 48, 46, 43 in a Senate 


consisting of 76 members, showing an absence of 
more than one-third of these members, The 
same evil exists in the House of Representatives, 
Congress should enact a law to compel the mem- 
bers of both houses to attend to their business. 


. Senators Vest and Morgan, in pronouncing 


| eulogies last week in the Senate Chamber on the 


late Senator Hill, of Georgia, took occasion to 
compliment his record as a secessionist and rebel 
against the Government, thereby insulting the 
Government and those who defended it against 
the machinations of rebels. If Southern men 
still have such thoughts in their hearts, we ad- 
vise them, as a matter of common decency, not 
to utter them in the hearing of the nation. 


...Dr. Lorimer, against whom Dr. Joseph 
Parker made such a hot charge of plagiarism, 
will not, we trust, feel any malicious satisfaction 
in seeing The Christian Advocate convict Dr. 
Parker, or some “wicked partner” of his, of 
stealing a whole long editorial of The Advocate’s, 
and publishing it as its own, with a different 
title, in his paper, The Christian Chronicle, 


..{t looks as though the friends of Prohibi- 
tion in Kansas would have to fight this ques- 
tion over again in that state, as Governor Glick 
recommends the legislature to submit it to the 
people, in the form of an amendment to the con- 
stitution rescinding the one recently adopted. 
Temperance men will do well to organize their 
forces and prepare for the struggle. 


.-A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania which, in reference to 
appointments in the civil service of that state, 
adopts essentially the principles of the Pendleton 
bill recently passed by Congress, with such 
changes as are needed to adapt it to the require- 
ments of a state. The principles are just as good 
when thus applied as they are when applied to 
the nation. 


..If there is any “‘New Departure” wanted 
in theology, it is one of greater tolerance in non- 
essentials, more earnestness in essentials, a 
fairer field for scholarly effort, more careful 
statement of truths in nineteenth and not seven- 
teenth century English, more trust in each other, 
and more love and zeal for Christ. 


..Once a month we expand to a full page 
our weekly column of missionary intelligence, 
hoping to make the department thus of special 
service in the monthly concert of prayer for 
missions, which ought to be regularly observed 
in all our churches, 

.. Judge Wylie, of Washington, who is con- 
ducting the trial of the Star-Route thieves, has 
the reputation of being a good lawyer. He 
would appear to much better advantage as a 
judge if he would acquire the art of keeping his 
temper. 

..The Journal and Messenger has two quota- 
tions, ascribed to THE INDEPENDENT’s Sunday- 
school column, of matter which never appeared 
there. It has made a blunder. 


....The Alliance, of Chicago, is dea‘. 
much Miln killed it. 


Too 
It died none too soon. 


0 0 SUBSCRIBERS 


CicuB Svusscriptions are still coming in 
rapidly from every section of the country— 
more numerously than at any corresponding 
period in ten years. A very large number 
of old subscribers, in renewing their sub- 
scriptions, invite a single individual to join 


| them, and thus both get the paper at $2.50 
| each, instead of $3.00. Others obtain a 


larger number of names; the largest club 
received during the past week contained 
fifty names, with a check for $100. 

We ask as a special favor that every old 
subscriber, before renewing his own sub- 


T 





scription, will invite four or more of his 


neighbors and friends to join him in mak- 
ing up aclub so as to get the paper, postage 
paid, at the low rate of $2 per annum. 

In getting up a club, use the following 
form: 


Club for THe INDEPENDENT, of New York. 


Gach sencstssevictves 
DOW: occcccccccscccccsce 
GI ooocdccodecveccsctcs 
RB i se500c0sctecanbosees 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me 





and others in taking Tar INDEPENDENT, pos- | 


tage paid, for one year, at $2.00.” 


Give every clergyman in the vicinity the 


privilege of joining in the club. 

We shall be glad to furnish free speci- 
men copies and circulars to any and all 
persons who may be willing to get up such 
a club. 

Every old and new subscriber will please 
notice the following in regard to subscriy- 
tions: 


First.--That in no case can the paper be 


had on a single subscription for less than | 


$3 per annum. 


Second.—That any person can get the | 


paper for two years, postage paid, for $5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 


Third (and the most important).—That | 


or, for one | 
| 


| 


five or more persons may club together and | 


get the paper for the Low pricr oF $2, Or 
any -person may subscribe (or renew his 
subscription) for five years for $10, 

&& Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 


In order to execute the orders from the | 


numerous clubs now being filled up in all 


sections of the country we have printed | 
extra copies of Tak INDEPENDENT, to meet | 


the new demand, so that all who desire to 
do so may commence their subscriptions on 
the first of January. 

For the special information of new sub- 
seribers, we will state that, as a rule, all 
subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. If, however, it is 
not convenient, in some special cases, such 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- 
er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in contin- 
uing the paper, if, in writing, we are re- 
quested so to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription »ne or two weeks before 
its cnr 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always Proves | true. 





CATARRH is the seed of cc Consumption, and unless 
taken in time is a very dangerous disease. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure pore fails tocure. Price, 75 cents. Sold 
by drugegists.- —Advt, 


AN ANCIENT CORPORATION. 

THE Insurance Company of North America, of Phila- 
now del is one of the oldest fire insurance companies 
now di ons bostnees in this country, having been incor- 
porat Since its incept on its management 

as =. distinguis shed a its conservatism and care for 
the interests of the “the licyholders. The result of this 
policy is shown in! the very full statement, pps in 
another column. With a capital of $3,000,000 the assets 
are $8,881,053.06 and the net surplus over all liabilities 
778.61. During the last year nearly three and one- 

half million dollars were received for premiums and 
over four hundred thousand dollars for interest and 
dividends on investments. the same time the 
expenses of the company and the losses paid amounted 
to $3,275,675.19, leaving a net proat of om $600,000, ame 


officers of the ¢ —-_ A are: arles Platt, presiden 
T. Chariton Henry, vice-president; Willian. A. Piatt: 
second vioe-president ; on Greville E. yer, secretary. 
Messrs, Catlin ¢ Satterthwaite, Nos. 16and Exchange 
Place, are the ' attorneys in this city.—Journal of C 
m 
eres. -_) — 
“ HORSE-CAR Compussens.. 


says a ‘spiteful wettee, 
“should always be chosen with a view to person 
courage, because * None bat the brave deserve the 
fore. ” It is preeminently true that “None but meri- 
orious preparations deserve success.” Everybody 
knows the eature and effects of Catarrh. It is one of 
he most loathsome maladies and has been pronounced 





incurable, Ely’s Cream Balm may be described asa 
ic tidal wave which has subme es theory- 

mis a pleasant, popular, pe ration 

and a certain cure for Catarrh. It is metal iquid or 
snuff and is easily applied. “I had Catarrh for fifteen 
x ” said C. YZ Warren, Rotlend vi a distress- 
ing pains over my eyes. Gradual disease worked 
ELyY’s - Aye cured me.” 


down upon 1 
‘All w who use it ‘it speak in the nS ren al strain. A 


*.? “Skill and patience succeed where ferce fails.’ 
The quiet skill and patient research which brought 
forth Kidney-Wort illustrates the truth of the fable. 
Its grand success everywhere is admitted. Disease 
never comes to us without a cause. Ask any good 
physician the reason, and he will tell you something 
interferes with the working of the great organs. 
Kidney-Wort enables them to overcome all obstruc- 
tions and preserves perfect health. Try a box or bot- 
tle at once. 


se eagen a ere a a 





So: bem tiful | nee we —y be 

ME mat may now be seen 

attractive re of James 8S. EaRLE & Sons, of 816 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. They include hun 
of very rare ones, W! h stand } ep oe worse of 

artand are valuable because - foe 

torical character. Etchings einige may diso be 

bought at moderate 


Ir is impossible to disguise the fact that the Vegeta 
ble Compound, prepared under the personal direc 
tion of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, with the superior 
science and art of modern pharmacy, is the most suc 
cessful medicine for female debility and diseases 
hitherto known. 

font da — 
IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you vats < Le eave New York City, save Bag- 
age Ex zee Hire, and stopat Grand 
Psion otel, .~- 7 pi ite Grand Central De na 
450 elegant rooms reduced to $1 and upward per 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best, Horse. 
Cars, Stages, and a Mlovated Railroad to all Depots. 
—$—<—f—_—_— 
te? THe “ W: a —y~ OF MRs. Waren 8 advertised in 
al interest at the 














ine OUTS 


fe Hew trot | Lav ani coun 


Saree 1 


NO tit NO DELAYS. 
PULLMAN CARS. ONLY TWO CHANGES 


YORK T 
APPLY AT NO. 243 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 











VENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. —Voice Flexible 
and son anti. preferred, Address 
RAIG, 307 West 2ist St., New York. 


CARDEN | SEEDS. 
DIRECT FROM 1 THE FARM. 


Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, 
or Money Refunded, 


Seeds for the Children’a Garden at % per cent. Discount. 


If you or the Children want Seeds, please send for 
my Catalogue for — with directions for cultivation, 
FREE TO ALL. Addre 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


MorETON Farm, Rocuester, N. Y. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOO eee, 
BELFA AND LONDONDERR 
VERY THURSDAY, 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 

Packages, Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
to all pasts of Europe, at low rates, by BALDwin's Ev- 
BOPEAN EXPRESS. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAC, 


aud avoid the risk and annoyance of broken bottles. 
One 10-cent bag goes further than four 6-ounce vials 
of liquid blue. 
Your Grocer can procure it from 


C. T. RAV VOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Fulton St. +» New York. 


PT wv aii 1290.4 SEt the celebrated 
PATUULY 8 1879. JUNE 22 Se aqerfeld eld Igni- 
F/ im atch-case, 

JULY 19 1881. ‘ ee ly pclae vad 
safe on the globe, Solid 
Nickel Silver, &Oe, Solid 
Bonanza Silver (equal to 
Coin — except 2 
nt, postpaid, on 
price, Lbstage- 


Parcels, 






receipt 


stam, 
F. 6. DANGERFIELB, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
. AUBURN, N.Y.,U.8. A, 
Sold by First-class 


WHAT CAN WE SAY ..%: 
TRY OUR 


eaSetDs 


Send 

SEEDS an 

Funisea arke of th Wilde S 
ALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 








AYWARD, Gea'/ Agent, 
‘AOT Broadway N.Y. City. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANVDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
ons _Breadway New York. 








GRATES AN D FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, Etc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 











Direct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE. 
BRANCH No, 368 CANAL ST. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Now opening their Spring Importation 
of Satteens, Batistes, French and Eng- 
lish Percales, Cheviots, 
son’s” 


and ‘ Ander- 
Zephyr Ginghams, many of 
them exclusive designs. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW YORK. 








Financial, 
PENSION SWINDLES. 


Wuen Congress passed the bill granting 
a pension to the survivors of the War of 
1812, or their widows, if the soldiers were 
dead, it was supposed that the number living 
would be very small, since the bill was not 
passed until about seventy years after the 
war. The armies of that period were not 
large, and only here and there a soldier, or 
his widow, who, at the least, would be be- 
tween eighty and ninety years of age, would 
be still surviving to draw the pension. 
Hence, the pension expense of the measure 
would be but trifling. Such was the reason- 
ing when the measure was before Congress 
and this reasoning contributed to the pass- 
age of the bill. 

What is the fact, as presented by the 
names on the lists of the Pension Office? Al- 
ready thirty-four thousand names of surviv- 
ing soldiers or their widows appear on these 
lists. That is to say, we have now living 
in this country this number of persons who 
must be between the ages of eighty and 
ninety or more, as pension survivors of that 
war. Does any man in his senses believe 
that any such number of soldiers of that war 
or their widows are still living? We think 
not. The conclusion from the mere num- 
ber of names is irresistible that there has 
been a vast amount of perjury and down- 
right swindling in putting these names on 
the pension list. The probability is over- 
whelming that not more than one name in 
five is there in accordance with fact and 
truth. It staggers all belief that there 
should now be such a number of survivors 
of that war. Nobody believes it. The pen- 
sion list of these alleged survivors is upon 
its face a horrible cheat upon the Govern- 
ment and against its treasury. 

There is a bill pending before the House 
of Representatives to grant pensions to all 
the survivors of the Mexican War, and to 
the surviving widows of the soldiers who 
have died, which, if it becomes a law, will 
open the way for a still larger cheat and 
also place on the pension list many who 
were engaged in the great rebellion against 
the United States, including Jefferson 
Davis, who was a soldier in the Mexican 
War. The Commissioner of Pensions esti- 
mates that this bill, if passed by Congress, 
will cost the Government not less than 
$102,500,000. The probability is that the 
cost would be three times this amount. The 
Mexican War was of short duration, but the 
armies engaged in it were larger than those 
of the War of 1812. It occurred thirty- 
seven years ago, and all the soldiers who 
were disabled in that war, whether by sick- 
ness or battle, have long since been duly 
provided for by pensions. 

Now, to add to the list, as proposed in 
this bill, all the survivors of the Mexican 
War, whether disabled or not, and all the 
surviving widows of dead soldiers would 
impose another huge burden on the Treas- 
ury and give another opportunity for 
swindlers to do a thriving business in 
cheating the Government. And yet the 
chances are, judging from the antecedents 
of Congress, that this bill will become a 
law. Both political parties have adopted 
the habit of shutting up their eyes and 


going it blind on any question relating to | 








pensions, so far as they are represented in 
the Congress of the United States. The 
representatives of neither party have had 
the courage to consider and discuss the 
question upon its merits. Each is afraid 
that the other will make some political cap- 
ital out of this question; and, hence, they 
have vied with each other in an -expensive 
game of pure demagogy and enormous pen- 
sion prodigality. The people have to pay 


| the bills, and Congress votes away the 


money in reckless cowardice, while the pen- 
sion lobby fattens 0 on the spoils. 
_> 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


THE following table shows the clearances 
and balances each year for the last eleven 
years at the New York Clearing House: 





Exchanges, Balances. 

%$36,369,571,503 $1,506,581 ,622 

29,840,483,744 1,358,656,723 

24,450,040,291 1,357,105,025 

24,313,797,248 1,894,315,599 

21,476,655,924 1,307,144,388 

23,800,648,900 1,354,615,690 

Betiassrdc cuccdcasdabekendae 22,401, 128,076 1,314,420,878 
TERR ccccccccceccccccccoccese 29,235,606,829 1,449,874,992 
I ee 88,614,448,223 1,059,227,597 
WeRicccccccsvencevescccssvus 46,396, 882,982 1,753,550,349 
TEER, cowcccesce cocesosceocees 46,916,965,081 1,590,976,344 


The clearances for the last year were 
more than ten billions in excess of what 
they were in 1872 and more than twice 
what they were in 1876. The small amount 
of balances actually paid in cash, as com- 
pared with the amount settled by a simple 
exchange of checks and other negotiable 
instruments, shows that the system of offsets 
is the great process for settling accounts 
between banks and indirectly between 
their customers. The actual use of money 
plays but an insignificant part in these 
transactions. 

The following table gives the figures re- 
lating to railway construction from 1873 
to 1882, inclusive; 


Year. Miles Built. Total Mileage 
Bbsneedevasvesseodsesionenens 4,107 70,278 
Be nane tntnennscennenbrentiees 2,105 72,383 
1,712 74,096 
2,712 76,808 
2,281 79,089 
2,687 81,776 
4,721 86,497 
. 7,174 98,671 
Ss tatiditastenenwiiekeamaks 9,885 104,813 
10,821 115,634 





These figures show a growth of railway 
mileage within the last ten years to the 
amount of 45,856 miles, making a growth 
during this period of more than one-third 
of the entire railway mileage of the coun- 
try. Noother decade has yielded so large 
a growth. 

The following figures show the foreign 
commerce at the port of New York for the 
years 1880, 1881, and 1882: 











MERCHANDISE. 
188). 1881. 1882. 
BRPOSUS. .0.00 ccccceces $409,107,684 $379,332,960 347,899,240 
eer 471,053,951 459,067,239 497,614,588 
Total movements. 880,161,635 818,400,199 199 £8845,513,628 
Imports in excess of 
ee 61,943,257 59,734,279 149,715,148 
SPECIE AND BULLION. 
1880, 1881. 1882. 
J er $8,945,000 $12,296,768 $45,413,239 
TemPOsts....c0cccevecece 73,458,951 56,094,565 7,466,081 
Total movements.. "p92,403, 951 868,391,333 55,879,370 
Imports in excess of 
exports..........+ 64,515,951 43,797,797 wee eee eee 
Exports in excess of 
We cascncncce .casmeieseé  cdenencces 37,947,208 


In 1880 and 1881 the imports of specie 
and bullion far exceed the exports; but in 
1882 the movement was just the reverse 
and the exports were greatly in excess of 
the imports. This is due to the fact that 
the balance of trade in merchandise in 1882 
was, as compared with the two previous 
years, largely against the United States. 


| When the people of the United States buy 


in foreign countries more merchandise than 
they sell there, they create a balance of 
trade against this country; and the only 
way of settling it is to send specie abroad, or 
securities of some kind as a substitute for 
specie. The movement of specie from one 
country to another is a sign of the state of 
trade between the countriesinvolved. Gold 
and silver, no matter where mined or where 
coined, being the most negotiable com- 
modities in the world and also transported 
with comparative ease, go just where the 
laws of trade carry them. While they have 
no fixed home anywhere, they are at home 
among all the trading nations of the earth. 
The Government in 1882 funded over 
$280,000,000 of three-and-a-half per cent. 
bonds into three per cents., the latter being 
payable at the option of the Government, 
after all the outstanding-three-and-a-half 











per cents shall have been retired. During 
the same period the Government called in 
$171,000,000 of bonds, and, with the excep- 
tion of about $13,000,000, paid and retired the 
whole amount. Itscapacity to pay so much 
on the public debt was due to a large ex- 
cess of revenue over current expenses; and 
this was due to an excess of taxation, which 
Congress at the present session ought to 
correct. 


THE WORK OF ? TWENTY MIN- 
UTES. 


Ir took just twenty minutes, on the 16th 
of January, 1883, to introduce into the 
House of Representatives and pass a bill 
amending the Act of March 3d, 1875, in 
reference to the original jurisdiction of the 
Circuit Courts of the United States and in 
reference to the jurisdiction of these courts 
over causes removed thereto from state 
courts. If the Senate shall approve the 
bill with equal expedition, the enactment 
of the law by the two houses of Congress 
will consume forty minutes. And then, if 
the President shall work with equal speed 
in approving the bill, the whole time 
actually consumed in making the law will 
be just one hour. 

We have spent more than twite this 
amount of time in comparing the bill with 
the law of 1875 proposed to be amended by 
it, in order to see what changes it makes, 
and we confess ourselves astonished that 
such a bill should get through the House of 
Representatives in twenty minutes from 
the time of its introduction by the Judiciary 
Committee, without a word of debate upon 
its merits. Wedo not believe that one in 
ten of the members who voted for the bill 
had anything like an adequate idea of what 
he was voting for. There is not a man liv- 
ing who can take in the full meaning of this 
bill in twenty minutes. Such haste in 
legislation is a sheer burlesque upon the 
whole idea of law-making. 

We give as follows the closing paragraph 
of the third section: 

“That the Circuit Court of the United States 
shall not take original cognizance of any suit of 
a civil nature, either at common law or in equity, 
between a corporation created or organized by 
or under the laws of any state, anda citizen of 
any state, in which such corporation at the time 
the cause of action accrued may have been carry- 
ing on any business authorized by the law creat- 
ing it, except in cases arising under the patent 
and copyright laws, and in like cases in which 
said courts are authorized by this act to take 
original cognizance of suits between citi- 
zens of the same state; nor shall any such 
suit between such corporation and a cit- 
izen or citizens of a state in which it 
may be doing business be removed to any Circuit 
Court of the United States, except in like cases 
in which such removal is authorized by the fore- 
going provision in suits between citizens of the 
same state,” 

That is to say, if this bill should become 
a law as passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, all corporations, as railroad com- 
panies and life and fire insurance com- 
panies, doing business in other states than 
those in which they were organized could 
not in the Circuit Courts of the United States 
sue the citizens of these other states; and, 
if suits were brought against them in state 
courts by such citizens, they could not re- 
move the suits to the Federal Courts. 
They must look wholly to state courts 
for justice. This would be anew doctrine 
in the jurisprudence of the United States, 
and at the same time a most unjust discrim- 
ination against corporations. The excep- 
tions specified in the bill practically amount 
to nothing. We cannot think that this bill 
will get through the Senate. It ought not 
to do so. 








MANLY PROTEST. 


Tue following manly letter to the gov- 
ernor of the repudiating State of Ten- 
nessee will be read with deep interest by 
the public generally, and particularly by 
all the patient bondholders, who are now 
pleading in vain for the money loaned that 
dishonest commonwealth, together with the 
yearly interest now honestly due them. We 
believe that all such parties should now 
firmly combine and refuse to receive one 
penny less than the full amount of principle 
and interest due them. 


“New York, Jan. 20th, 1883. 
** His Excellency Wu.11am B, Bate, Governor of 
Tennessee : 


“Referring to the communication of the 29th 


| will be the result. 





ult., addressed to you by the Committee of Tennes- 
see Bondholders, a copy of which was forwarded 
to the speaker of each house of the legislature, 
we protest against the assumption that the com- 
promise of last May, pursuant to which about 
one-half the state debt had been funded for three- 
fifths of its amount and at a reduced rate of 
interest for a period of six years, can be over- 
thrown and the creditors of Tennessee forced by 
act of its legislature to accept one-half of their 
dues and one-fourth of their interest. The eom- 
promise of last May was the second agreed upon, 
besides several fundings of interest and bonds in 
default in former years. The bill of settlement 
now before the legislature is no compromise, but 
an attempt to coerce the state’s creditors, and, 
as such, is repugnant to every sentiment of 
justice, morality, and fair dealing. It will not 
effect a settlement, 

“ EUGENE Kuizy, Chairman.” 

oni Satna canarcReaacats 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





TuE condition of monetary affairs is in 
a very satisfactory shape for those on the 
borrowing side, as loanable funds continue 
to become more and more abundant and 
rates are gradually decreasing. The demand 
throughout the week has mot been in ac. 
cordance with the desires of those who 
wish to keep their money profitably etn- 
ployed and concessions have been made in 
special cases from the extremely low rates 
prevailing, where large sums were loaned. 
A general good feeling is exhibited in finan- 
cial circles and a better confidence as to the 
future of the mercantile interests is mani- 
fested by the willingness of capitalists to 
discount at the low rates now quoted. 
Borrowers were accommodated on pledge 
of stock collateral at the rate of 2 to 5 per 
cent. and holders of Government bonds 
secured wants at 2 and 3 per cent. Time 
loans were quoted at 3} to 5 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper was discounted at 
5 and 5$ per cent. The domestic ex- 
changes are now all in favor of this center. 
The receipts from the interior again largely 
exceed the shipments, with a probability of 
a continuation of the present satisfactory 
situation. 
Bank Stocxs:—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 
ane. ry aang 
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nit'd States wai" — 16 
Vall St. Nat’l.. - 








Vv) 
Manbattan,..... ..150 
Stock Marxet.—The stock aah has 
been quite dull during the past week, owing 
to the lack of support from the leading 
operators and the falling off of interest 
in speculation by the outside public. Every- 
body seems to be at sea as to the future of 
the stock market as the looked-for activity 
and advance in prices is now, so far as indi- 
cations go, further off than ever. The 
public seem to be afraid to buy, for which 
they have good reason, and the large opera- 
tors are heavily loaded and dare not market 
their stock with such a disposition mani- 
fested. The “‘ bears” were in their glory and 
embraced every opportunity to raid the 
market. Their attacks were principally 
directed against Denver and Rio Grande, 
Union Pacific, Lake Shore and the North- 
westerns; but the first-named recovered 
just before the close of the market. Specu- 
lation is all ‘‘ mixed up,” as one side says 
everything is upside down and there is 
strong evidence of a continued decline, 
while the other side are as equally confi- 
dent that the breach that has been made 
will soon be patched up and lively advance 
Time will tell, however, 
which is right. The sales at the Board 
during the week amounted to 2,125,205 
shares, of which the following are the high- 
est, lowest, and closing quotations: 
Aigh- Low- Clus'g 
Sales. est. est. Jan. 2. 
7,75 6 6b 62 


=| 


Alton and Terre Haute......... 


Alton and Terre Haute pf...... 4,100 9 BK Wy 
TE TE. sichbidbeses diene 100 30 30 sO 
American Tel. and C. Co...... 229 «(67 66g bb 
Boston Air Line pf............++ 555 803g «| 80 %0 
B., C. B. & North..........c.006 100 8 83 83 
Bank. and Me. T. C............+ Sou 18l3g 129 «129° 
Cemeron Coal, . «- 0 1736 1736 O7% 
Canada Southern.. seveeee 48,600 T1ig GOK 6056 
Central Pacific. . sorpeoveee 18,007 BA 88K BBM 
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C., C., Cup ON I... 5.200000 ehié ces 500 «783g «77 11% 
CR I Given <cenesievaeccces 937 By 3B 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 7% B43¢ 835g 8355 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf.......... 623 «(27 263g 2636 
oe 8 ae 8,020 4 33, «4 
Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 5,714. 1243¢ 1223¢ 129% 
Chicago and Alton.............. 600 187% 136 136 
Chicago and N. W.............. 75,325 138% 18144 181% 
Chicago and N. W. pf........... 5,280 14736 145% 146 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 188,852 107% 105% 106 
Chicago, M.,and St. Paul pf.. 970 1213g 120 120 


| 
Colorado Coal.......... 
Dan. and Norwalk.... 






East Tennessee pf............... 
Fort Worth and D.C...... 

Hanover and St. Jo. ... 
Hanover and St. Jo. pf. ex’ 
Houston and Texas.. 








Illinois Central. . 

Ind., Bloom., and W.. E 

EGO BRST... cccccccceeccccscccce a 

Lake Erie and Western......... 4,400 32 29% 80 
Louisville and Nashville........ 3,568 58's 5436 5534 
L., New Alb., and C..........0..+ 200 «6 64% (6 
>) eee 300 «8 2 62 
ren 500 4 ATG 1% 
Manhattan, Ist pref.. . 428 & 87 87 
Manhattan, B.. catenin B00 «(18s «(2 18 
Memphis and Charleston. seal 4,300 47% 4636 47 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 200 48 1636 463g 


Metropolitan. ..............+++++s 80 bol 





Michigan Central... , 98 9715, 91% 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 1,100 30 27 27 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 1,100 6335 68 eg 


Mutual Union Tel.............. 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 35,08 


Missouri Pacific.............0.++ 21,165 10434 10244 1024 
Morris and Essex................ 230 122)¢ 12255 1224 
Nashville, C., and St. L......... 6,800 64%, GOs 61% 
BGs ic ackcnchsvcrdessooee 70,000 7% 71% 71% 
te REE Cree eee 58,98) 127}¢ 1264¢ 126% 
MW. ¥., amd W. Havem.......0..0. 199 170 170 «6170 
N. Y. and New Eng.............. BOO 48% «48 48 
> eS Th ee 79,800 40 382, 88% 
WM. ¥., Ont, ORE W...ccccoccessee 3,550 264 Why 26% 
8 Ae | Seen 5420 145, 1 13 
N. Y. C. and St. L. pref.......... 5,366 313g 2 30% 
North and West pref...... ..... 2,480 49 485 49 
Northern Pacific............... . 91,107 5i%g 485 49 
Northern Pacific pref........... 14,897 &7 wg BA 
ee 20 84 Wy 12 
Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 910 33 31% 






Oregon Trans... 
Oregon R., and N 
Ohio Central.............. 


Phil. and Reading............... 14,85 
I niitensscuedseres 





Quicksilver, pf 
Roch. and Pitts.................. 


pO eee 13,170 12534 123844 
Rich, and Dan.................++ 400 56% «55 55 
P|) A eae 2,159 2836 BM 264; 


96, B., and Digwek......c..ccccescee 








Standard Mining................ 550 06 06 06 
South Carolina............ ecease 100 254% 2K 2% 
St. L. and San. F., pref......... 850 «(8 BOs 506 
St. L. and 8. F., Ist pref........ 400 9% 98 
fs | |) eee 800 146% M6 146 
St. P., M. and M. exd........... 1800 144 My 14 
St. P., and Omaha.......... 25,490 ° 5335 50 50% 
St. P., and Omaha, pref......... 3,155 113g 1u83g 1003¢ 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 75,925 423; 38% 395 
a ins s ciccescccecened 278,985 1023; 9814 993, 
Wald. BE, TacGh®. .00000ccccces 54,339 36 32 823 
W., St. L. and P. pref............ 57 53 
Western U. Tel *4 815, 82 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was again very active during the 
past week, with the pressure to sell the 
high-premium issues and to reinvest in the 
others. Extended 5s and 3s advanced each 
&; 4s coupon and 14s coupon declined each 
&; 4s registered and 1$s registered each }. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked.; Lag cones 
ba. ‘81, con. Sa 1043, 14% \Currency 68, 9%. . -- 
4368, 1891, reg. ..112% 113 Currency 68, '96. 19 — 
4348, 1891, coup. 1S its (Garrency 97-130 - 
ie Lavi, coup. AB i 
Three per cents. 104-4 

RaILRoaD =e bonds were 
generally strong and higher. Alton and 
Terre Haute Division advanced 4 per cent., 
to 74; Mobile and Ohio New 6s 2 per cent., 
to107; Rochester and Pittsburgh Incomes 1 
per cent., to 46; Iron Mountain 5s1 per 
cent., to 78; and the other issues a frac- 
tion. 

Bank StTaTEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the Clearing-house for the past week, was 
a very favorable exhibit. The changes in 
the averages were: a contraction in loans 
of $554,400; a gain in specie of $1,250,000 
and in legal tenders of $287,000; an in- 
crease in deposits of $816,800 and a con- 



























































































































































Gallatin.... 4,109,400 398,200 151,600 2,085,300 
Btch& Dro. 1,676,700 282,600 189,700 1,612,500 
M’chs.& Tra 995,000 111,000 86,000 930,000 
Greenwich... 975,500 22,500 169,600 
Lea. Manuf. 3,034,200 226,000 290,400 2,177,300 
Sev’nth W'd 1,205,000 286,300 120,500 1,402,000 
St'te of N.Y. 3,720,700 382,900 169,000 3,224,400 
Am. Ex..... 11,405,000 4,049,000 870,000 10,860,000 
Commerce.. 15,852,500 1,453,200 725,500 9,439,300 
Broadway... 5,601,300 911,500 313,200 4,393,400 
Mercantile.. 6,192,500 659,400 757,100 5,868,500 
Oe 2,317,700 887,300 178,000 2,486, 
Republic... 523, 300 84,500 3,370,700 
Shatham.... 3,719,600 801,700 231,200 097,’ 
People’s... . 500 400 96,200 1,775,600 
N. America. 2,699,700 000 194,000 
Hanover.... 8,762,900 1,451,600 808, 9,284,900 
Sa +700 300 889,400 1 
Metropol’n. 12,310,000 1,712,000 188,000 04 
— - .-+ 2,586,100 7 253, »80) 
244,100 301,500 252,600 3 ( 
Market. ” 2°781,400 7 500 e 
St. Nicholas 700 180,900 105,600 400 
Shoe & Lea. 000 669,000 220,000 8,357,00u 
Corn Ex Xch. 4,250,700 352,900 88,000 1 
Continent’l 5,531,300 1,426,200 241,700 
81,800 889, 013,200 
} 564,000 226, 915,000 
5,269,100 488,100 21,752,900 
8,098, 1,608,400 22,054,300 
Wall St.Nat. 1,505,800 295,700 136,100 545,000 
North River 1,512,000 000 226,000 1,501,000 
East River.. 1,175,800 $4,700 152,600 009, 
Fourth Nat. 1 900 4,757,500 806,600 16,951,800 
Central Nat 7,311,000 870,000 1,409,000 8,049, 
Second Nat. 3,215,000 618,U 409, 3,852,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,067,000 1,513,100 460,200 6,457, 
First Nat'l.. 16,200,100 4,030,500 5,500 = 17,246, 
rd Nat. 506, 1,567,600 775,900 10,800 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,381,100 214,400 104,400 (5,000 
Bowery.... ,#20,600 224,500 400 3, 
N.Y. County 754,400 7,300 501,900 100 
Ger.-Amer.. 2,559,900 83,; 2 000 
"papier 4,857,100 1,819,500 «515,200 900 
Fifth Ave 1,917,500 368, 148,800 008,300 
German Ex. 1,700 56,000 156,000 886,200 
Germania... 1,664,400 89,71 182,500 820,600 
. 8. Nat’l.. 4,473,100 1,063,600 257,800 4,922,200 
Lincoln N’'l. 1,394,200 241,800 133, 1,500,900 
Total... $316, — $63,937,700 $23,351,400 309,126,100 
ine ate Ine. 
Comparisons. $1,25 8587, $816,800 
| Cleqtengs et t e week en ~y Jan. 2oth.. on9739, 795,630 65 
j Jan. 27th... 738,061, 941 18 
, | Dalgnces for the week ‘ending Jan. 0th. ... 86 
do. do. do. Jan. 27th...... 29,581,958 47 


Foreign Excuance.—The foreign ex- 
change market was weakened in the early 
part of the week by a slight increase in the 


| supply of bills, and the posted rates were 





traction in circulation of $484,400. The | 
movement for the week results in a gain | 
in surplus reserve of $1,332,800 and the | 
banks now hold $10,007,575 in excess of | 


the legal requirements. The following | 
statement gives figures in detail: 
Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Veposits. 
New York... $9,238,000 1,795,000 432,000 88,707,000 | 
Manhattan. 7,602,000 1,554,000 367,000 ~—6, 725,000 
Merchants’. 7,014,900 1,398,400 567,900 —-6, 400,100 
Mechanics’. 7,161,600 1,297,600 935,900 6,489,700 
Union...... 4,348,100 £32,500 854,700 8,710,000 
America. 9,426,600 700 486,200 6,986,900 
Phenix.. 2,796,000 431,000 109,000 2,340,000 
a . 6,825,800 4,610,600 448,000 9,495,500 
Trad'sm'n’s 8,062,100 828,700 98,500 1,849,600 
Fulton...... 1,607,900 227,400 —-122,000 —_ 1,199,900 
Chemical... 12,956,500 2,818,800 586,100 12,407,700 
Mer. Exch.. 3,463,700 516,400 316,600 3,121,700 


consequently, marked down $c. ; but later in 
the week the reduction of the Bank of 
England rates caused the recovery of what 


| decline was noted. The present quotations 


are $4.83 for 60-day bills and 84.863 for de- 
mand. There are not more than enough 
commercial bills in the market to meet the 
limited demand and no security bills are 
making. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of } to 1 cent from nominal figures. 

The New York Assay Office holds nearly 
half a million ounces of silver bullion received 
from depositors in payment of charges for 
treatment of bullion at that office. About 
100,000 ounces have been transferred to the 
Philadelphia Mint, and the superintendent 
there has been authorized to use it in the 
coinage of subsidiary silver, chiefly 10 cent 
pieces. The rest of the bullion at the New 
York Assay Office will probably be used for 
the same p se. 

Frvanorat Irems.—Sir Edward M. Archi- 
bald, K. C. M. G., has been elected presi- 
dent and manager of the American Safe 
Deposit Company. Among his associates 
are Elliott F. Shepard, Frederick Billings, 
H. E. Russell, Isaac Newton Seligman, 
Robert Lenox Belkna , John Roach, John 
D. Prince, Joseph ” Drexel, William L. 
Strong, John H. Van. Antwerp, Walter 8. 
Gurnee. The company is constructing very 
extensive vaults and a massive fire-proof 
building at the southeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street. 

The Seaboard Bank has just been organ- 
ized for the convenience of down-town 
business men. It has taken offices in the 
Welles Building, perhaps the finest of our 

new buildings, and it is most convenient 
to the Produce Exchange, the Cotton Ex- 
change, and other centers of trade. The 
bank solicits accounts, offers to make col- 
lections, and transacts all business apper- 
taining to such institutions. 

Divipenps.—The Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. has declared a dividend of three and 
a half per cent., payable March 1st; also 


an extra dividend of one half of one per | 


cent. out of the earnings of the Southern 
Division, payable at the same time. 

The New York National Exchange Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., pare February Ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


Se orcad BANK. 
nized under the State Laws of New Yor' 








w ELLE S$ BUILDING, No. 18 SSOAD WAL, New Fork. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 

y2- PULLMAN, dent. 

¢ Batre Vice. sident. 
ELSON, Cashier, 
Charles Wheeler, "D. O'Day, 

arg te i J Vandergritt, 
._A. Rosi ande 
L. H. Smith, 8. G. Bayne, 


W. A. - Pullman. 


ances. 


tosin 
tes, Produce Receipts, Bille 
ot Lading, and other tiates, B securities. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in — 
STOCKS 


will do well to write a 4 oe salt om the old Banking 
HOW ES s “COMPANY, 

11 W diay BOWES Pinoy ON 
eral Stock Commission 


baie, with ery age experiance. aa 
ouinterest per cent., pay 

















LOMBARD 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


B. LOMBARD, an eo st AS. 3 cone gone 


“Sige aes 


Fasite nt ‘Persensi Liabitity = 
D 


TREC 

B.Lomnanp, Jn.,20 Wi ton, Mass. ; 
James L. Lom , Cashier of Creston, Creston, 
Towa; LEw1s LOMBARD, 226 Washington st: 
Mass.; JOSEPH JAcops, Jz., Fregcent Hing! Na- 
tional Bank, South H' ngbam, M 3 C. . UFFUM, 
President Keene Five Cen Savings Ba Bank Keene, N.H.: 

. A. LITCHFIELD, Treasurer Keene Five Cente Savin 

k ne, N. H.; W. F. TaHa’ Te. St es. ‘a 

tional Bank, Concord, N. H.; ‘ D. “BLO 


* LODGETT, 
ident Passumpsic Savi ‘Bank, S t. Johnsbu: Vt.; 
L. D. SKINNER Cashier Kaneas State’ RB Wichita: 


Co., Wichita, Kan.; 8. 5, K1xa, is Cm uesidt of Bode. 
30.. +m, wi 1) 0} 
wick County, Wichita, Kan ary 


SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT. 
IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


FARM MORTCGACE LOANS. 
Gepetrative Vatuatie on—Abso 











leserv 
their part, y oa five millions loaned withou' 
ve proved among the best securities held byt 
of New Hampshire Life in. 
surance Companies of Connecticut, Colleges, Trustees 
and private parties, In addition to capital and liabilit 
of Stockholders a Guarantee Fund of 4 per cent. on in each 
loan mene by the Sg will be set aside as £ special 
» ders of Guara 
hese me ak. are negotiated through the Bank ot 
reston, Creston, Iowa. 
For sale in sums to suit at our Boston 0: 
to Great for pampalen, with rerenee and px d particulars, 
res on. Iowa, or LEWIS MBARD, Gen’l Agent, 
‘on street, a 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREVYT, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


, Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road ( —— having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and b  ney and for Railroad Companies 
ond other ; Comporetions. 

WILL UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
eae waeee property js in the hands of Receivers or 

rustee 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SYCURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


pucation SOHN 6. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


N.Y. &N. E. RR. Co. 
Car Trust Bonds, 
6° 
Issue $1,000,000. Series A. 


Security better than the lst Mortgage. 

The Bonds are Exempt from Taxation. 

Car Trusts are the safest form of Rail- 
road Obligations. ° 


For sale by 


C. H. VENNER & CO. 


BOSTON. 


No Risk: °2” Solid 10 per Gent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central [llinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 
° FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


© Principa: i Semi-ansual Inte 
O pay: ble Y. Ese an TR 8 aD 
appl ~- A now ce in sums 0} 
pad Six Bend for circul Riundrea — made in 
ar. Loy nC 
ers. frat 
Bank, X: ‘ee ‘city: aay Odell At 
Kemps . Eli Eliza. 
Rev. EP. ‘Hammond, Vernon. Sos a 4, Dare. 
over, N. H.; Rev. 
mouth Sains Pe ipraee R - 


GE0. W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. Y., and Corning, Iowa. 


and Vermont, 











G 
Nationa! 
torneys, 13 hee 1 Br 








THE 


UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, $1 000,000. © Charter Perpetual, 


Acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, ASSIGNEE, 
RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, ATTORNEY, AGENT, 
TRUSTEE, any COMMIT! TTEE. 


Takes ch f the roperty of absentees and non. 
residents, remits income promptly, and 
discharges faith faiie the duties of every fi uciary 
trust and ritent, known to the law. 

Safes for within Burgiar-proof Vaults, of the 


enproy ed constructio: 
Wills Hae in Fire Ce aeke Safes, without 
. other valuables se- 
ual charge for safe 


W. C. PATTERSON, President 
HiSePeR CLYMER Vice-President. 











LON 8. KES, T Treasurer. 
FRANCIS BACON Bee and Trust Officer. 
¢ DIRECTOR S. 

W. C. PATTERSON, H . F. BA YARD, 
JAMES LONG Wiimington, De! 
ALFRED 8. GILLETT Dr. GEO. W. REILY, 
Hon. ALLISON WHITE, _ Hi abure 

Cc, P. TURNE How. J. 8. ICA, 
D. AT'TERSON, Huntingdon; 
JOHN T. MONROE, HON. H. ‘LYMER, 
JOS. I. KE FE. 


HENIY rs: ECKERT, 





do Re: 
JAS. 8. MARTIN, EDMUND 'S. DOTY, 
Dr. D. HAYES AGNEW, Misti ntown 
H. H. HOUS STO ON, Hon. R. FE. MONAGHAN, 
Fatlageiphs West +R 
HN G. EADING, Gen. W. W. H. DAVIS, 
Philadelphia; Doylestown ; 
.T. F. RANDOLPH, CHAS. W. COOPER, 
Moorestown. N. J. town. 





MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL EST a 
NETTING SEVEN PER SanT. 
Semi-Annual Interest to Inv 
We negotiate Loans on improved =. —— 
farms in the best rtions of Kansas Missouri, 
worth from three fo five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most oar’ ana PROFIT- 
— form of investing money kn 
nan dollars, not of many year, po} loaning two 
million. dollars, not one dollar 
ne the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE TOANS, of collecting the interest and oe 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHA 
in case of any trouble «r delay in makin 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL EXP’ 
SHIELD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. TITLES @ 


for circular and full particulars, stating amount you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles. etc. Address 
. Be ORGAN 
GENERAL AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
WESTERLY, R.1., 


JARVIS, CONELIN & 00 , Kansas City, Mo. 


8 % First Mortgages 


new. Send for circular. 
%)., Indianapolis, Ind. 








urit Somethin 
FRANCIS IS SMITH & 





ial - ELECTION NOTICES. 


MURRAY HILL BANK OF i CITY OF NEW 


ORK, a Hy 16th, 1883. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION HELD 
the following named gentlemen were ui om 
imously elected as tors of this bank for the en- 
suing year: 
year WILLIAM A. DARLING, 
rae ae 

















And the following » as Inspectors of Election 
WILLIAM LAY, wa Ri THOMAS, and 





At a subsequent meeting 0 of the board of diventers, 
Ww ILLIAM DARL was ypenimousl 
Geceh Vrulient cal sont MATTHEWS, Esq. 


Vice-President. GALE. Cashier 





QEVENTH WARD NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
OO YORK, New York, Jan a.) 883.—At the an- 
Sethe follow 
named the ensuiny year du y elected fdirectors. of of 

no year 


John W. Lawren: ‘Charles F, Tag, 
Augustus C. Downing, Lyman W. CaN 
Abraham R. Van Nest, Francis F. Marbury, 
George Montague, pd. Cc, Bynkie, 








James Hall, y A. rs, 
Edmund F. Holbroo! Nathaniel rk ‘impkine. Jr. 
At a meeting of the Eserd held this da; r. George 
Mon tague was unanimous! Ay Te reqiected ent. 
W. GRADY, Cashier. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





S CENTRAL R.R 
[hh ier se ENA CASH CPiEN 
The hoe rd of D 


frestogs have declared a Sividend of 

share ER CENT. in cash, bes ble earch 4 1883, to the 
areholders of ‘the lino 
red at the close of 


entral Rai 
The have aleo declared 
PE 


endin, 
peck Srepenes ny will “be cl closed from, = after 
rnin 
ebruary lvth un <A, ee " 
New York, January ‘sth ieee 
New Yorke J —_ 4 Bpcnsnee penn. 


rectors of at Sinieha dts declared « 
is v PER 


CENT. payabl a Attas FOS dot 1968. 
natiaieinnnien +a nth 


FARRACUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 Broadway, 








Brancu Orrice, 152 BRoapwar, 
New York, vay oh 9th, inks. 


yas BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a Semi-annual Dividend of 





OR ssc full information about 4 Stx PER CENT., payable on demand 

INVES ; Shier cent. os me es 

Watkins &Co. \Serence,Kenens.sad = a & SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 

“THE WEST Msomrcam SOUTHEEN HaiLwaY CO. 
ARM: MORTGAGE CO, ont 
a) Kan., off 

MORTGAGE LOANS » Fist ve thts ¥ DUEECTO) quarterly divi 
Jarms. Interest and 5 indo! of Pres ie T.u capt pital ila stock, ' 
es maturity in How York, = | Nyt Fnet dey UREY 


or_circular, references gimple forme. 
as KING. acrcary’ ae 


" 











The teanefr books will be dosed ws Soest Le 4 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tae business of the dry goods market 
manifested stronger symptoms of improve- 
ment during the past week than it has for 
any of the preceding weeks for some time 
past. The feeling of confidence that there 
are better times in the near future seems to 
be growing in strength and everything 


favors the revival of trade. The changes 


which usually occur in mercantile houses 
on the first of the year are about over and 
the various interests of the trade are appar- 
ently settled down on substantial founda- 


tions, which augers well for the general 


success. Buyers are present from all parts 
of the country, but their operations have 
been checked to some extent by the un- 
settled condition of the weather and the 
difficulty experienced in the shipment of 
goods. The agitation of the tariff question 
has been a rather serious hindrance, but it 
is now beginning to have less influence, as 
the belief is becoming general that nothing 
will be considered which will be likely to 
interfere, to any great extent, with the in- 
dustries of the country. The outlook is 
quite encouraging anda good healthy de- 
mand is confidently expected by the best 
informed merchants. Purchasers are taking 
hold cautiously, and according a marked 
preference to the best makes of goods, with 
no tendency whatever toward speculation, 
but confine themselves strictly to legitimate 
trade. Many of the principal jobbing 
houses report a steadily growing package 
business in domestics, prints, hosiery, etc., 
and the wholesale notion houses have been 
busily employed in attending to the wants 
of their customers. 

Corron Goops were in moderate demand 
at unchanged prices. Few large transac- 
tions were reported; but there are so many 
buyers in the market that their joint pur- 
chases reached a very fair amount. Popular 
makes of fine and medium fine bleached 
goods are fairly active and stocks are well 
in hand; but low-grade shirtings continue 
slow. Wide sheetings are closely sold up 
and prices are firmly maintained. Cotton- 
ades are in moderate request, and white 
goods and quilts are fairly active in demand. 
The price of Wamsutta 4-4 bleached shirt- 
ings has been advanced to 12 cents per yard. 

Print Cloths were in moderate demand and 
prices remain steady at 3 11-16c. for 64x64s 
and 34@3-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There was an irregular move- 
ment in printed calicoes from first hands, 
and, while a fair business was done in a few 
of the most popular medium and light fan- 
cies and shirtings were in steady request, the 
general market was rather quiet than other- 
wise, owing in a measure to the unfavor- 
able state of the weather. 

Wide Prints, Lawns, etc.—There was a 
moderate demand for printed sateens, cre- 
tonnes, foulards, percales, cambrics, etc. 
by package buyers and some attention was 
bestuwed upon printed lawns, piqués, 
etc.; but transactions in this connection 
were retarded in a measure by the prevail- 
ing stormy weather. 

Ginghams were fairly active in agents’ 
hands as regards new business, and there 
was a liberal movement in dress styles on 
account of former orders. The Renfrew 
and Canton dress styles have been opened 
in variety at 10}c. per yard, and these popu- 
lar fabrics have already appeared in the 
jobbing houses. Seersuckers were in steady 
request and fair sales of fancies and staple 
checks were effected by agents. 

Dress Goons have met with increased at- 
tention from the numerous buyers in the 
market; and, while few large transactions 
were reported, sales to a fair aggregate 


amount were effected by agents represent- | 


ing popular worsted fabrics, 
dress goods, wash fabrics, etc. 
proved request. 

Wooten Goops.—The market continues 
quiet on these goods, 
firm at the present low rates, which are in 
-he main unremunerative to manufacturers. 
In heavy woolen goods many samples are 
not yet open, particularly in the finer 
grades. 

Kentucky Jeans continue to be in fair 


and cotton 
. were in im- 











but prices remain | 


demand. It appears now that at least three- 
fourths of the mills employed in their manu- 
facture have discontinued their production. 

Overcoatings in many varieties are still 
sought after; but new patterns and styles 
continue to be displayed, so that the active 
demand is not abated. 

Fancy Cassimeres are attracting a little 
more attention, as the number of buyers in 
the market increases from the West and 
Far West. 

Satinets are much sought after among 
heavy goods and there is a good variety of 
stock for the selection of buyers. 

Hosiery and Underwear command a steady 
demand for the standard lines and there 
appears to be some little inquiry for fancy 
styles. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Trade is improving in the market for 


foreign goods and importers are displaying | 


a choice variety of dress goods, with many 
new styles yet to come with the arrival of 
the delayed steamers. 


day. 


terns. The demand for silks and velvets is 
fair, the plain colors and black having the 
preference. Swiss and fancy low-priced 
silks are in good demand and selling well. 
Laces are in good assortment and in great 


variety, but there is little call for them at | 
White goods and linens are in | 


present. 
small demand. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the past year: 


For the week 1883. 1882. 
Entered atthe port................. {98,815,448 $3,134,486 
Thrown on market............s0e0++ 3,615,464 3,306,427 

Since Jan. Ist 
Entered at the port.................. 10,946,043 12,326,440 
Thrown on the market.............. 10,572,088 12,023,378 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay ae January 29th, 1883. 








BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS#, 


Androscoggin : Langdon GB...36 11 
“ 


--36 88{\Lonsdale.......36 934 
° . 6-4 1734) - Cambric 36 124¢ 
Allendale — 6-4 17 |Masonville..... 360 Olg 
voaen 7-4 20 |Nashua, E.....86 914 
. avead 84 224%, eee 111¢ 
Avondale ...... 36 84g) ay 121¢ 
Ballou & Son...36 73¢ itediastas F. 8 7 
..33 6 IN, Y. Mills..... 1llg 
Bay Mills Scie 36 94¢) “ Wt'r Twist 36 12\¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 1034) “ --- 0-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8%4| “ 64 1744 
Boott, R....... 27 «5%%)| * +84 25 
pie SEAM 36 7¢'Pepperell ....6-4 1644 
“« AGC....36 94} ” «++-7-4 20 
Cabot.........7-8 7 “ ..8-4 221¢ 
oF paw eal 44 “Tl¢) - ..94 25 
© nexvecial 9-8 104g si 10-4 271¢ 
* conawitel 64 11k $ ..11-4 321g 
CONG... vecsces 27) =—434) 4|Pequot... 5-4 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 9 ‘64 20 
Dauntless...... 36 6 ‘Slaterville...... 33. 61g 
Dwi ae hor 36 10 Tuscarora, XX.36 — 
Fearle . Ey 36 «9 
} Fruit of ‘the Loom : ** ex. heavy.36 934 
me M6 © |occcas 5-4 16 
oe ae §F tar 64 18 
ee “ 42 1214) Pn wae 84 271¢ 
Forestdale.....36 94g, “ ........ 94 30 
Green G....... oe eee «104 3244 
Gold Medal....36 74, “* heavy.. = 35 
“ -.--33 614; “ Nonp.. 12 
Great, Falls, S..31 — Wamsutta: 
M..33 - OXX.36 11¢ 
A. .33 ** cambric.36 121 
Hill’ 8 Be mp. Indem : og noua 12 
.33° 8 Washington....26 6% 
“ “  ..36 9 |Wauregans, 100836 1214 
sad * wh Be shirt cotton— 12 
“4% 45 «19% “* No.1...... 36 11 
Highland...... 36 «(9 * cambric...— 121¢ 
OBO .cc00 se © hitinsville ono’ 8 
Indian Orchard : . “3 7 
“ DW36 4) Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 9 A136 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F....36 |Laconia. --» 10-4 25 
pe eS ee ee 11-4 271g 
a 68, Heese, i ee 40 101g 
o <a. Se Massachusetts : 
ee P....87 634! BB... .36 = 684 
“ LL...36 6}, “ £E.....88 6 
“ Vo'o0 ae & So Guna & 
Appleton, A....36 “Stand. 36 7 
- XX ..36 i ‘Mystic River...36 7 
“ R, .. .36 ¢/Nashua, _ 0.. 11g 
| Augusta....... 36 36 8 
“ coocce 6G " E - 40 9% 
« A....27 5 “ W....48 1214 
Broadway. ....36 6% Newinarket, DD.36 6 
Bedford, R..... 30 ae G..36 634 
Beotts; O.....: 34 - N..36 734 
“ FF. ....96 18 Pacific, Extra. .36 734 
“ = esse £ mM lp = 7 
Oo Dadian 4 8 epperell. ....7-4 16 
Continental, C .36 a) 84 ifs 
D.40 ns > 94 221¢ 
Conestogo, % -28 | bis “a 25 
. 30 a4 - 11-4 27%¢ 
“ % .33 74 | “ "19-4 821¢ 
“ W...36 a [Pepperell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X......80 R.. . Tg 


Buyers are ready | 
and anxious to make their selections and the | 
prospect continues to brighten with each | 
French printed sateens are offered | 
in beautiful combinations ofzolors and pat- | 


\ 















o Bienes 33 6% + ie 2% CHECES. 
iis f oene - es edt Ri = 2 or Caledonia, +. "etsy 60. Mills, No. @12 
oP Renn 33 6i¢ “"B.... 0 9 Economy...... 4 ark Mills, No. 
Ellerton. .../i0-4° 25 ae. 54 14 FardMary, No. > Be depp bone —@13%, 
Great F. E..36 8 (Pittsfield, A....36 51g a3 —— eae —@12 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 113¢ Pocasset, 86 1g 
“Yr 
Endl Head -95 90.8 OF | Amostang.....@1804 Oly O0....... 91 
: me - 10° ~ | aR 36 Ceeatem, h’y Pearl River....—@15 
34 |Utica........ +36 — Se ee —@16 York.......... —@16 
Indian Orchard : “ heavy....40 93¢ | Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. .—@141¢ 
” oe - : et See - je brown.......—@14%; “ BB....—@13 
} os Fe are GINGHAMS, 
| “ =. = 114 §| a Siesta ie sea ~ 3774 Seating. . _ a ai See aa Petuds me Hs) 
| é eed ME TTTTT TST, me eee Sererrye —@ Pee —@10}¢ 
| Lawrence, LL. .36 66s ‘Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 Glasgow cliceks —@— |White M’f’gCo., 
| ss cae ee esse 72 25 Gloucester, n’w—@ 814) staple... —@ 8 
XX. .36 1% | .79 30 ; Lancaster...... —-@ 814|White aia . 
| a Ps wer o% veer = 327 ¢ | Manchester....—@ 734; fancy.. — 
| Langley, ben wae TICKINGS. 
| a 7 6 ..-.108 40 Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Methuen, AA.... 153, 
M  tews 34 5 Wac hse wee 36 7% - “4-4 21 - ASA. 18 
| Laconia ..... 74 17 +0 3 — “ | = | 2 eee 7 
6 ..8-4 20 --40 11 = 14 (Pearl River...... 16h¢ 
Oe  ueeas 94 2216 vines oe * &- ... 18 Pemberton, AA 144 
PRINTS. - a ” 4 
Albion.........—@ 6 Manchester....—@ 614 ss | ae 174 2 a 1082 
American. ..... —@6 ‘Merrimack, D..—@ 61¢ sie | ae Swift River...... 814 
| Allen’s ay. .—@ 6 ne -—-@ brs Cordis, vr: ee ib Thorndike, Beene 
Arnold’s. —@ 6';/Oriental....... —@ Py | B.. 815 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6}¢|Pacitic Naruiebe-wall —@ 613 * No.1..32 17 Willow Brook, . 
Dunnell’s fancy—-@ 6}g|Richmond’s. .-»-—@ 619 Hamilton, B.. <s, QE il Bacacaewcs 17 
Garner’s....... —(@ 5 |Simpson’s solid a ee 32 164 
Gloucester —@6 | black........ --@ 6!5 | Lewiston, 4 36 an i RS 30 181g 
| Mt cccKeces .—@ 61, Steel River, fan- BROWN DRILLS, 
| Hamilton. 64) oy «8 @ OO | Appleton... @egMassachu- 
fancy..... o~ —~@ 6 | Shirtings.....—@ 5 Boott. . . ; * : a @8z Massachu- ” 
Lancaster ......—@-- |Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 | aman eee. - @8; setts, ts --—- @7 
CORSET JEANS. yman, H....- e— \Pepperell....— @ 8 
| MEE secccncs —@ 7'4'Laconia....... —@ 724 | Langley, B...— @8 Isterk, A.....— @ 8i¢ 
| Androscoggin Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ STRIPES, 
ieee —@ 874 Lawrence... ...—-@— American....— @ 94) Otis, BB.....- @10 
camos Pi -—@ 61g { Pepperell bea -@ 84 oman —— e114 ; Thorndike, A.— — @12 
Clarendon..... —@ 61g eppere ea..—@ 84% + a. @12 B.— @ll 
| Indian Orchard, : Sechpert nary —@ 7g | Columbian.. @ ai Uncasville, A. 814¢@ he 
Imported. ..—@ 7 Hamilton... @12 |Whittenton.. 934@101¢ 








DRESS GOODS, 


— 3 8 S. 


THE 


ANKRUPT 


_ DRESS GOODS. | 





STOCK 





LATELY OQWNED BY THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


‘| IS NOW ON SALE AT 


LaMar & Sil 


AT ABOUT 


Fifty Gents 


All are Invited to Come and Examine 
| Stock and Prices. 


Dimpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th St, 








) 





Dd ll 


> 





February 1, 1883.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(151) 28 








EJ, Denmine Co 


Continuing the Retail Business of the late 
firm ot 


A. T. Stewart & Co., | tam 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 


NEW GOODS, 


JUST IMPORTED FOR SPECIAL RETAIL SALES, 


At 
AND WILL CLOSE OUT 


THE BALANCE OF WINTER STOCK 
AT THE FOLLOWING 


Immense Reductions: 


SILK AND WOOL AND ALL-WOOL 


Plaids, Striped Cheviots, and 
Brocaded 


DRESS FABRICS, 


From 15c. to 75c. per Vard:; 
Former prices 50c. to $3 per Yard. 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


HEAVY QUALITIES, 


From 30c. to $1.75 PER YARD: 
Formerly $1.75 to $4 per Yard. 


CLOTH, SILK, PLUSH, AND FUR-LINED 


CARMENTS, 


UNSURPASSED IN STYLE AND QUALITY, AT 
LESS THAN HALF VALUE. ALSO 


Special Bargains in 
SHAWLS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, RIBBONS, 
LACES, WHITE GOODS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., etc. 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desired. 


Broadway, 4th Av.,9th and {Oth Sts. 





Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 
Moody’s New Tailor System 


OF SQUARE MEASUREMENT CUTS EVERY GARMENT Worn 
by Lady or Child from the full printed and illustrated 
instructions and is soldon its own merits. No fit- 
ting, pinning, or pulling or waste of goods, as with 
tterns. Our very liberal terms have proven Moody's 
pang to be all we claim for it. One complete sys- 


m $5.00, on monthly payments. Send 7! 


| 
| 
. 
| 


Low Prices. | 











cents or | 


$5'3 3c. stamps for first payment and we willsend you | 


one complete system 
50c.a month. If the § 
factory, it can 
pense. 


repaid. Balance can be paid 

ystem is not more than satis- 

returned after 90 days at our ex- 
D. W. MOODY & CO., 

31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














' ' 
Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents . 
FARMERS, ® ineers, Mechanics, Mill Owners 
9 Manufacturers, Builde Miners, 
Merchants, etc., will find in Moorr’s UNIVERSAL AssIsrant 
AND COMPLETE “MECHANIC, a work ory 1016 pages, 500 
Engravings, 461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, 
Calculations, Processes, Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility 
in 200 Trades. A $5 book free by mail for’ $2.50, worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Farmer, or Business Man. 


ph of near! 7 3000 Stanc 
12 pa ONAL BOOK CO,, 73 Beekman mredh, News York. 


can now , ee a fortune. Out- 
fit worth $10 . Address E. @. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 US SO0., 10 Barclay 8t., N.Y. 


are reaping a har- 
AGENTS vest selling our 
Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 


and other household articles. 
The best selling articles ever put 
on the market. For Samples 
and Terms, addressthe ~ 


CLIPPER M’F'G co., 
No. 288 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 















WE WANT 10) mr BOOK AGENTS 


THIR' TY THREE 8S & Gen. EARS SAM New ONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Superb any a = 
great work Ng subscribed for by Pres't Arthur, Gen. G 

“= hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the — 

Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like ——_ 

and is the grandest chance = coin money ever offered to A 

Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., a ijree. 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





$65 ROME 
IEE Leucine orth 


omes. 
can make money selling our Family M 
AGENTS icines. No Capital neous! ee 


moc Rabey y Monee 
req 
Cure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 








Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, Jan. 26th, 1883.] 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 














6 @10 
Santos, Choice to Best................ 3k@ 8% 
| GR Sa. das ash sccccbBbeids hbase boeece 
Mocha 
Maracaibo 
ayra 
Hyson @ 
IR cincctctbanvcpacnnn scene 13 @60 
pS RR eee eee i 14 @45 
FR ee 27 @65 
NONE 00d.s0:550~csagbakaenes cwatuelte 15 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime................- ¥@ 8 
ee rere 94,@ 914 
Ses 60:.0ks) <wetcieteesd oe 9%@ 9% 
oo . cera: 8K%@ 9 
OP Ter mr ey 8%@ 8% 
Wauite.—Standard A...............00 8%@ 814 
| eer eee a 14%@ 16 
po | rn rey 6K@ 7% 
oS Ee et 650 @ 6% 
MOLASSES. 
sc caccceenewnnnnsasensus oneteus 26 @30 
FN cnddtvewns kin iseaksen 30 @34 
a Or Cee eee 35 40 
WI iiaccsseosecsssctestestbees 35 @53 
New Orleans, new crop............... 43 @62 
George’s Cod (new), per -qti.. o— —@ ° 25 
Grand Bank Cod............+ — @ 650 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 50 
Mackerel, Wes BS, 2 ie es cces 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 
Herring, per box............0 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush. . — 33 
ModiterFame@m .....occcccsccss @ — 30 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk —— @ 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Higgins’s, ““ —— @ 2 50 
Liverpool, “ Phoenix, “ —— @ 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘ W’shi’gt’n’s“ 150 @ — — 
Liverpool, “ “ sndry bra’s * £ 40° @ 145 
GENERAL L MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
FLouR: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .83 75 @4 90 
ke Eicceacvencecone 310 @838 45 
Superfine Spring..........- 315 @ 3 55 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,l., Super- 
fine Winter...........+.- 360 @3 75 
State Extra brands......... 400 @415 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 4 00 @ 4 15 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 480 @5 75 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”.. 6 20 @7 50 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 425 @515 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
/ i eee 410 @ 4 40 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 25 @ 5 10 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & Ind.) 4 25 @ 5 10 
St. Louis, Family......... 5 00 @ 5 25 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 5 50 @ 5 70 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 00 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, ‘“‘Patents”.. 5 909 @ 7 20 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 00 @ 5 10 
SouTHERN FLovur: 
_ eae 455 @510 
SPS Ce 5 25 @ 5 80 
| RPC ee ere 600 @7 00 
Rye Fiour: 
Risks indie annene oneness 275 @ 3 25 
ONE. ooo os cc svc eccee 415 @ 4 30 
Corn MEAL: 
Ws scnckinpaecdees 300 @ 3 75 
is ok ciicsesessiées 375 @ 3 90 
| ae 875 @— — 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
Pasi pc neos-ohakncae one $114 @$119 
wy 9 eae 105 @114 
Be  usekeredsssnense 113 @116 
| CORN: 
8 ene — 62 — 70 
Mi cnakensasacsdde sons — 67 @— 70 
sn -ttntecoaemnd — 69 @— 70 
Oats . 
viienccacnssse oseba — 49 @— 53 
CDR ccncesses @cbexsey — 46 @— 50 
New York, Mixed.......... — 49 @— 50 
RYE: 
Dy cccadivdeanwesn oadwed — 7% @— i177 
BOR o.66 600-0 00:0 008 — 73 @— 74 
BEANS 
ee 245 @ 2 50 
ncaa 4. 6-aok earsol 305 @— — 
_ ee ee 255 @— — 
PEas: 
Green, 1882, @ bush........ 125 @1 30 
Southern Black Eye, ® 2- 
8 oP 75 @ 300 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
err $19 00 @?— — 
oe. ee —-— @1 2 
OO ee 1800 @— — 
MEE swtenitecuscauderae 18 75 @ 19 00 
Bacon : 
TTT re 10 00 @ 10 12% 
eg 975 @ 1000 
3g ee 10 25 @ 10 50 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... .--118 @—t14 
Smoked Shoulders...... — s@ —— 
Smoked Strips........... —12 @ —— 
MILL FEED. 
gS ee ee eae $17 00 @318 00 
UE Fe sb cocvcct senescence 17 00 @ 18 00 
_., aes een 18 00 @ 19 00 
ER xdaaakignarcws-cutnes ce ae 19 00 @ 20 00 
one 5s 005 Si 's.cescantrs .. 22 00 @ 23 00 
Rye Feed ...... 20 00 @ — — 
5 Lacaictnsneente coe abe 28 00 @ 29 00 
Linseed Meal 27 00 @ 28 00 
a ae 22 00 @ — — 
HAY AND STRAW 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... Sgt 60 @3— 65 
Timothy, Prime, per 100 Ibs . — 80 @ — 85 
Clover, Mixed, --+. — 55 @ — 60 
Oat Straw, - 6 aeee — 40 @ — 45 
Long Rye Straw, “ “6 — 55 @ — 60 
Short Rye Straw, « 6 — 40 @ — 50 
COUNTRY F TRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice............. 24@88 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... cancel 25@30 
ae p Py AER cc cccvesrecccess 21@25 
iry, choice to fancy...........15@25 
Wostern’ Factory, fair to choice.......... 16@20 

















s Nesterete CHEESE. 
tate ry, fine 
Pair to good... 9.0... 60 0a thadedeccee 
Ohio Factory, flat fine 
Fist, qos re Pere Diadeiee Geb heed 08 ll @12 
Skimmed Creamery................+. 8 @ 84 
| Pull-chimened: Becton mam. 7.10 5i5e-% 5 @6 
8. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and — C] @30 
State and Pennsylvania.......... ‘ @28 
Western and Canadian................ ‘nt @28 
LARD. 
Gatem, per 100 Mis. s )vccess $11 75 @e— — 
Sebesedcedccbdvedbsbicvcens 1125 @ — — 
Re SED er ee 1200 @ — — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Fee tee — 19 @— 20 
nee og Chickens, Philadelphia. ..— 20 @— 22 
ree — 15 @— 16 
'  §$tate and Western...... — 14 @— 15 
| Woepelon, 08 TBs 60.55 4 do 05 2450900000 — @— 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Onions, Red, per bbl............ - 150 @ 2 00 
 S svccbonsecce 150 @ 1 75 
Onions, White “ . . 300 @ 4 00 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100....... 6 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, E: Beater, Boe per bbl. -- 275 @ 3 00 
Potatoes, Western N. “ 2 50 @ 2 75 
Sweet Potatoes, per whi’ hohe Bas oe 2 00 @ 2 75 
| Beets, L. L., per 100 bunches..... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Turni 8, Russian, per bbl........ 1 00 @ 1 25 
Gamadh, POF WE. ctase ooocccsccee 2 50 @ 3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N. Y., m’x’d ster 2 50 @ $3 50 
Apples, Baldwin’s, per bbl. . 300 @ 400 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl..... 300 @ 400 
| Apples, Windfalls, perbbl..... 175 @ 2 25 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per 
cakes venesas 350@ 375 
Oranges Fla., fair to good, per 
1 eee . 350@ 375 
Grapes, W. N. Y., Catawba.... —4 @— 6 
Grapes, Teabelin. per > dn. ini —@-—— 
Cranberries, Jersey, pr Ps p.cr’te 400 @ 4 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
good, per crate.. 350 @ 375 
a Virginia, hand-p’ k’ d, 
UP ek tices cc ceimeneniin —1K@—1% 
DOMESTIC DRIED —" 
RRS Y@— 8% 
SN, Dao necccccccccevce a0 "@— —13%4 
Peaches, | aa — 54%@— 6 
Blackberries..............--...: — 14,@— 1% 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beef, dressed.. coccceee — 8 @— OE | 
Western, heavy ‘wethers......... —6 @ 614 
era —5 @—6 
- Jersey and near-by...... —5 @—6 
EE ea eae — 34¢@— 4 
Sprin a ata cadiaeiinnendie’ —6 @— 7% 
Live Calves, prime.............. = 94¢@—10 
si sa fair to good........ —8 @-—9 
- ° buttermilk fed...... —5 @—6 
& se grassers.. wees. — BY@— 4 
Dressed Veals, good to fine...... —10 @—l1 
a 0 —124y@—13 
a iis tities + ctawnee cas aba - 6<@— 634 
ee! ee — 84@— 9 
2 Beat VO Raia oo EM 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
| oe ae 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... S— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. ro 37 00 @40 00 
‘“*  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“« —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
6 «Ground Bens... 2600.00 31 00 @33 50 
sé Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“© Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer haewecus 50 00 
\.. 2. 50 00 
a eee 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
pene Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
| Specialities compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
—— Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)...........- 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, r 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 
‘Meal, r 2,000 Ibs.......... 33 00 
— xport Bone, per 2,000 
Bb ta Ds Kate dpitons ovecssons 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............0.. 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 ‘ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or cee 
co er ee 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @32 00 
“« dissolved, high grade...... — — @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 8 60 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. ) aves 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
err —@17 
Sulphate of eT per 100 lbs.— — @ 430 
—_ a ieod, sa) hem aseehnnaies 5 @ 3 2716 
_* 54 @516 ene per Pot and 
_ “0% ‘tor Pear: 
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LADIES! : 


Get pC Cape fos for , our, CRLERRATED TEAS and 
COFFE utiful Mi OSE © 


GOLD- BAND ‘TEA SET 
porta 






and enjoy acu “= 
the sai yas Troe 


. e very 65c. to 

Gy ant whether Oolong seg ia Teoe- 
eas i. wep whether ong, japan, mpe- 
rial, n, Gunpowder, or English Breakfast. 

We are othe the ont jest and as Tes, Company in the busi- 

ness. The reputation of our house requires no com- 

ment. For full culars 

THE GREAT eens TEA COMPANY, 

P. O. Box 289, 81 and 88 Vesey SON. & 


First-Class ‘Printers’ Materials. 

8 ee sete t plooke ton tan vere Pat 

VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dut ch Streets, New York. 





| cess of “‘ doctoring up” 


Husurance. 
IMITATING HORSE DOCTORS. 


An officer in one of the leading life insurance 
companies of this city informs us that, in con- 
ducting a safe business at the present time, all 
the life companies are obliged to look out sharp 
for the rascals who, although yet few in number 
are doing much harm by resorting to the pro- 
dangerous cases for the 





| special purpose of obtaining insurance by abso- 


lute swindling. For instance, they take a man 
who is in poor health, a bad risk, and put him in 


| training for weeks or months, as the case may 








require, and finally get him “fixed up,” ready to 
make his application. He is prepared as horses 
are sometimes prepared for sale. He is dosed 
with medicine, kept on a _ special diet, 
required to conform to certain rules as 
to exercise, sleep, dress, bathing, stimulating 
(or abstaining) until they are ‘properly 
prepared.” When all ready, the man goes the 
rounds, makes his application, and, with proper 
help in the way of introduction, accomplishes 
what he undertakes. We have iong known that 
business men, in some cases, have wisely re- 
quired those indebted to them to insure their 
lives for the special benefit of their creditors, or, 
for the special benefit of a single individual. 
There are many worthy young men, of good 
business character and qualifications, who are 
not rich, but who, if they live, are likely to ao 
well. A life insurance policy in such cases, 
assigned as collateral security for money or mer- 
chandise,*is a very proper thing to require. 
This kind of business is steadily increasing, 
and it should do so; but the officers and agents 
of all good companies are now compelled to be 
on their guard against the new method of swind- 
ling which has grown out of the worthy practice 
spoken of. We believe that the wicked opera- 
tions of the Co-operative Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 80 called, have caused by their own ex- 
ample and special methods and practices nearly 
all the wrong doing we have now referred to. Our 
special object now is to call general and a more 
careful attention to this important matter, and 
to warn every company and every agent to look 
out for the scamps who swarm around them, as 
they do every other department of business, 
ready to play their tricks for money. 


—_— 
—_ 


HOUSE-BURNING IN GERMANY. 





Tue ‘‘German Barber,” funny man of the 
Sun, now and then says some very good 
things. The following, on insurance, in- 
spired doubtless by the burning of the 
Newhall House, Milwaukee, is well worth 
reading: 

“T haf seen by a leedle down in Chermany a 
pig house-a-fire. Drying mit oil to villa purn- 
ing lamp vos der consdidution of it. Der vlames 
chumped der whole house insite, und der poy 
ran for der Burgomaster. In der old goundry 
you haf der Burgomaster to find, pegause he der 
key by der enchine house keebs. He vos der 
down oudsite by der gundry ; but py und py der 
poy vound him. After dot der merchants vich 
do der enchine gumpany pelong vent home und 
put on der pig helmets und dings vich must pe 
vorn ata fire. Negst, der machines vos py der 


| vire tragged alretty, und der becple vent und 


got owid der pig vorter parrels on wheels; but 
der sdreeds vos so rough der vorter bretty near 
all sbilled owid. Py dot dime der house vos 
purned down, und efferypody had so much 
drouble for nodding. Vell, you dink dot vas 
breddy pad, aind it? My goot vrend, id vos 
more pedher for human life in der olt gundry 
than it peen by Nye Yorick. Der beeple tond 
got such a graze for insurance ofer dere, und 
fires aind so gommon. Der pilders must go to 
chail choosd like der rest der scoundrels if dem 
dry to make insurance dake der blace of bricks 
und mordar. Here, mid a leedle money und a 
pig morkage, der valls go up, und der garpenders 
und mazons keep guied und spik in a visper, for 
fear der house vill, pefore it was finished, fall 
down. After dot it is vell insured, und in den 
years der lantlort says: ‘I haf got dwice owid of 
it vot it gost, und it is olt-fashioned now. I vood 
not purn it down; but it vood be a bardickler 
favor if Broffidence vill set fire to it.’ Vena 
man has such a faith in Broffidence like dot he 
can zet fire to mountains. Insurance is doo 
much of a good dings. Don’t you dink, if ve 
coot vix it so dot any man vot got der tirlirium 
chim-chams should come owid richer than be 
vent in, dot der chim-chams vood pe right avay 
more gommon alretty? Vell, Ishould!” 


————— 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir would not be a bad idea for somebody 
to read up the ordinance of this city regard- 
ing awnings and front sheds and such like, 
and then make a journey through the 
streets along and adjacent to the river front, 
make note of the hundreds of cases in which 
the ordinance is flagrantly violated, and 
then organize a scheme for securing, if not 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











the punishment of the offenders, at least, 
the removal of the offensive and dangerous 
structures. It is true, beyond a doubt, that 
the fire hazard of this city is increased to a 
positively alarming extent beyond what 
it normally would be by incendiary erec- 


tions of various sorts—particularly of 
the sort here referred to—and it is 
just as true that a fairly efficient and 


honest municipal government would make 
the continuance of such impudently main- 
tained nuisances impossible. Chicago un- 
derwriters found out how to get obstruct- 
ing lumber piles removed from the high- 
ways in the lumber district of that city, and 
they didn’t have to prosecute anybody 
under existing ordinances or secure the 
enactment of new ones either. They simply 
said: These obstructions augument the fire 
hazard of this neighbornood about such a 
per cent. and the property exposed must 
pay it. Is it not probable that the same 
kind of argument would avail in this city? 
Or could not our underwriters stand 
together long enough to make the argu- 
ment?—Chroniele. 


A few dollars’ worth of rope would 
have saved a great many lives lost in the 
Milwaukee hotel fire. Perhaps it would be 
well to buy the rope now and use it for an- 
other purpose. 





INSURANCE STATEMEN TS. 


ATLANTIC “MUTUAL. 


Tae Atlantic Mutual (Marine) Insurance Com- 
pany of this city presents its annual statement to 
the public through our columns, to which special 
attention is invited. The figures are all favor- 
able, showing, as usual, ite strong hold on the 
business community and continued conservative 
management. The most important are as fol- 
fows: Amount of premiums received during the 
year, 4,412,693.58 (a gainof nearly $300,000 on 
the previous year), which, with the amount on 
policies not marked off at the beginning of the 
year (viz., #1,516,844.85), makes a grand total of 
receipts for the year of $5,929,538.43, a gain over 
the corresponding period last year of over #300,- 
000. The losses paid during the year amounted 
to $2,013,767.35. It begins the present year 
with assets aggregating $%13,171,675.02. Six 
per cent. will be paid on the 6th of February to 
holders of outstanding certificates and on the 
saine day the outstanding certificates of 1848 will 
be paid and canceled. On the first day of May a 
dividend of forty per cent. on the net earnings 
of the company will be made to its patrons, for 
which certificates will then be issued. This cor- 
poration, in point of strength and popularity 
and with unchanged official managers, stands, 
as it has done for more than a score of years, at 
the very head of the marine insurance compa- 
nies of tue country and isa great honor to this 
city. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Home Life Insurance Company, 254 
Broadway, New York, and 179 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, in its annual statement, published in 
another column, shows a general improvement in 
all its business, as follows: Its total receipts for 
the year for premiums, interest, rents, etc. were 
$756,073.45, as against $714,531.73 for 1881. Its 
disbursements for death losses, dividends, sur- 
rendered policies, etc. were $435,796.08. Last 
year they were $446,657.03. Its total assets now 
amount to $5,191,683.47, A year ago they were 
#5, 043,636.85. Present “surplus, #1,301, 057. 27; 
by last annual statement it was #1, 271, 961.55. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The thirty-fifth annual report of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadel- 
= is printed elsewhere. The important 

gures are as follows: Receipts during the year 
for premiums and interest were $1,818,873.92. 
Total disbursements for death losses, matured 
endowments, commissions, expenses, etc., #1,- 
238,790.52, It commenced the year 1882 with 
assets amounting to $7,314,655.03. This year, on 
the first of January, it had #8,483,807.72, a very 
handsome gain. This institution is very pru- 
dently and successfully managed and is worthy 
of all confidence. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in its annual statement Jan. Ist, 1883, 
shows total cash assets amounting to #3, 295,- 
826.60. After reserving for unearned premiums 
$1,448,815.89 and for reported losses and other 
claims’ $202,036.11, it shows a Net surplus of 
$644,474.60. It ays, as usual, a five per cent. 
semi-annual dividend to its stockholders. 





AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The American Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, in its seventy-third annual state- 
ment, in another column, shows, ona cash capital 
of #400, 000, a net surplus of $627,533.99, and total 
assets, ‘including the same, of $1, 712, 522.14—a 
thriving concern. 


IN SURAN CE. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Piccceccocccece eecogeseve -- $1,000, 

fon Coes reinsurar $1 635. 4 1 
6. 


Reserve for all other liabilities: ee 
NET SURPLUS 

















83°2,7 44. iy 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882. $2,565.14 29 | 


B.S. WALCOTT, Preeident.. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pren’t aud See’y. 


1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life , 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 
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Fire Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIEI.4, 


Ist JANUARY, 1883. 


Seventy-third Annual Statement. 


Real Estate, unencumbered............+.++. .. $141,100 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, all first liens. 281,889 50 
Ground Rents, well secured.................+6 10,253 34 
United States Loans..........Market Value.. 380,525 00 
Railroad Bonds and Loans.. do. 565,219 00 
Railroad Stocks............... do. 12,908 75 
Canal] and Steamship Bonds. do. 57,682 50 


Loans on Deposits (Collaterals, $266,659.62, 





Market Value). .....ccccccscccscccccccccccccce 201,250 00 
Interests and Rents accrued and due........ 7,885 47 
Premiums in course of Collection............ 36,597 95 
Cash in Bank and Office of Company........ 17,970 63 

cect cctscecesaccesxescesseaail g1,712 532 14 
I iaitis ccctinzccnscstatssseinenmame 400.000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, Unadjusted Losses 

SE I conic cctces cesscucctssdcconsconss 684,998 15 

Pe cnoccvcscccccscncssmosssrssscsndacsedand 627,533 99 
$1,712,532 14 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assislant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


Originally Chartered as a Stock Company in 


1798. 


Stock Paid off and Mutual System Adopted in 


1851. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


No. 61 William Street. 


Assets January Ist, 1883: 
$727,910.93. 


Marine Insurances taken on Favorable 








Terms, 

TRUSTEES : 
ARTHUR LEARY, JOHN H. EARLE 
HENRY MEYER L. BAYARD SMITH, 
EDWARD H. R. LYMAN, HENRY Cc. HULBERT, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, P. I. 3 VIUS, 

IRVING CLARK, CHAS. 0. LEARY, 

LLOYD ASPINWALL, JACOB 8S. WETMORE, 
E. P. FABBRI, RICHARD IRVIN, JR. 
GEORGE MOSLE, ISRA EL © COR 
GERHARD JANSSEN, =H. Post, 
R. D. PERRY, J. W. WILSON. 


THEO. B. BLEECKER, Jr., President. 
EDWARD LARAQUE, Secretary. 


For the convenience of its customers this Compan 
has made arrangements to issue Policies and Certi 
cates payable in London, at the Banking House of 
Messrs. SxmmTOUE, Cross & Co. 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co, of New Yerk. 
Principal Office 179 Broadway. 
Special contracts will be made with railroads and 
banking oe all employes handling 


money t or 
The nds of of this Company are accepted by the 
Courts ve the a Ty of xt Nev 
ACC T INSURANCE. 


Policies Ry ainst accidents, causing death o 
totally disabling in. ralied forms of a: application. =e full 
particulars can be obtained apt te ofh ce of mpany. 

HARDS, eeieae 


JOHN M. CRANE. Sec 
ROBERT J. LEAS ‘Asel istant Secretary. 


GEO. $i HOPE, pres. gECTOR: Ins. Co, 
. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chemaienl Bank. 
Retired Merchant. 
CHAS. DENNIS, Vice-Pres. Atlantic Mut. Ins. Co. 
J.8. STRANAHAN, Pres. Atlantic Dock Co., Brooklyn. 
G. LOW, Moore, Low & Sanford. 


x . q 
. COE, Pres, Am. Exch, Na. Bank. 
ARNES, A. 8 es & Co, 

HITTENDEN, ex Member o 

URLBUT, President of Bose of Commission 3 


Pres. C. M. and St. Paul R. R. 
den 


wz, PP 
ORRg >aS xo: 
<x“ Qmotehns 
pENeoS => 
ee 
Ese 
Fa ie 
a 
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a) 
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re 
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J. BLACK, W. H. LEE. Inspectors. 
Full information as to details, rates, etc. 
tained on application at head office, - 


| 





OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
afairson the 3iat December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist Decembe b > 
Pregaiume < on eieies not onan off Ist 


Total Marine Premiums................ 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1882, to 3ist December, 1882 


iam paid during the same 


THE 


$4,412,693 58 





Sinsdabecnedcerabeneroun $2,018, 013,767 35 35 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and  Ex- 
ae $8223,304 50 





The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
City, pen, and other Stocks.. 

Seman —_" urec a. Stocks and otherw 

Real Estate rt claims due the Company, 


$8,974,558 (0 
1,575,500 €0 


531,118 15 
1,725,675 02 
364,923 85 








“$13,171,675 08 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Sopecny for the year Eee 
Sist December, 1882, for which certificates be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES r BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE G 
W. H. H. MOORE, EDMU iP We CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS, SOHNE 10 
JHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADO LPH LEMOYNE, 

JA) ID Ae ROB'T B. MINT 


URN, 
HARLES F. MARSHALL, 


DAVID Cc 
orgrcs W . LANE, 


ANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


A 
WM. STURGIS, 
=NJAMIN H. FIELD, 


JA ; ES 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HARLES D. 

















WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIA YE, 
ROYAL PHE WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
we 4 YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
ae HAND. HORACE K. THURBER, 
ND. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


wi TLL IAM H. wr BB, JOHN L, RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Prea't. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orricres, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brookiyy n, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 





Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 
By BN is wtitnnentcsccdnenenncess 1,557,865 69 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 

Di ictuicinskseneintessnenapinvens 4,450,534 50 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal % 1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 7T. HOPE, President, 
H, Me L: cEPOnt, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


ssiauians D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 























GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 
. P, CHITTENDEN, JNO. VEER, 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
SNRY C. BOWEN, Ww INGTON CLAP: 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 

THEODORE 1. HUSTED, REED 
WELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
Di AEN SOLD. CHARLES H. BOOT ’ 
WM. M. RICHARDS. . H. HURLBU 
HORACE B. CLAF EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUStE ‘b, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. GORLIES, JACOB WEN 
GEO. W.L JNO. F. SLATE 
JAMES FRASER. LAWRENCE TURNURE 











HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. RIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. Towser? i HOt enty De 
CHER. Tie. Brooklyn mre 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New’ York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
for the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 





Offers a new form of policy, when the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with BH features as regards 
economy and convenience of payments. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 








Thirty-fifth Annual Report 
OF THE 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Net Assets, December 3ist, 1881......... eo+- B7,814,655 68 
Receipts during the year, 

For premiums oo 

For interest.. ae 





558,136 62 
460,737 80 1,818,873 92 

















$9,133,528 95 
» amas RSEMENTS. 
Claims by dea seeeescees $468,755 04 
Matured Endownicnis. bvvccce coco 62,982 
Surrendered policies... ........ 94,726 22 
Cash and note dividends 287,294 51 
Reinsurance.......... os 6,86 99 
Total paid pales: holders........ 920,602 76 
Taxes and legal expenses. . - 83,183 52 
Salaries, medical fees, and of- 
PP cnrssccngocetecesc® 78,154 91 
Commissions to agents, rents, 

OPS RE = | RE Ee 115,907 40 
Anoncr and other expenses..... % 99 
Advertising, printing, supplies. 17.636 01 
Fire insurance, office furniture, 

GER, cccwenvecesticesvensauccsse cece 7 1649 93 1,238,790 5! 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1883... i. ae imu s 8 
Assets. 

Philadelphia and other City Loans, R. 

Water Bonds, pepe = a othe r Siro $83,650,554 40 
Mortgages and Ground 2,043,481 90 
Premium Notes wecates by. Policies 665.876 78 
Loans on Collaterals, ete 640,867 00 
Home pmce and Real Estate bought to se- 

CUPS LOANG, ...... 0000000. 000000s0-00-c0vegecese $29,778 53 
Cash in Trust Companies and on nand..*.. 4,229 &2 
Net Ledeer Assets as above..........0....02. a 94,738 43 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums.. 140,273 25 
Interest due and accrued.................065 430 44 
Market Value of Stocks, etc., over cost...... 392,365 60 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1883............... $3 433.807 72 

Liabilities. 
Losses reported, but not due... $165,634 07 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to rei in- 
NS RICE EER GRAIL 6,354,849 00 


Surplus on Life Rate End'ts, 
ete., and General Surplus, 4 
per cent. basis 1,463,524 65 $8,485,807 72 

Surplus at se pepecat. Pennsylvania Stand. 
ard (estimate 








Number of policies in force 1 

Amount of insurance in force............... 838,194 622 
Number of policies issued in 1882............ 2634 
Amount insured in 1882.. ................ 86,495,480 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President, 
J. J. BARKER, Actuary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, antennal 


ECURITY_FROM LOSS BY ‘BURGLARY, 
BERY, FIRE, ( OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, ¢ of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





ROB. 


i nctbocconcaveceratas cadkensensibitnnnenss $2.00 
The Company giep i rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGL ULTS at prices varying from 


$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpo- 
cations ab 4 bop ers ; -, aastceme, L. al = upper 
vau or ooms an desks adj nin 

vided for Safe Renters. ‘ Anche 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 
SECURITIES at VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion. yapaing BO) BO y=" and STOCKS, PLATE, JEV 
ELRY. taken for Sire "KEEPING. ON 
SPECIAL. GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLL aor AND REMITTED FOR A 


DERATE CHARG 
The pe Company act as EXBOUTORS. ‘ADMINISTRA. 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 


CUTE TRUSTS | of every description, from the + 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and I INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As 
additional ye A the Com mgeny has a Special Trust 
capital of 000,000, primarily responsible for their 
trust Ki 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


STEPHEN A. CALDWEL ELL, President. 
JOHN B Xun Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Der vartm: 
PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


ROBER 
DIRECTORS : 
Stephen 4 Caldwell, William & Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, Jobn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry ° Edward tT. Steel, 
George F. Tyler Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibs 


Thomas Mc Kean. — 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


insurance Company. 


Nos. 57 and 59 William Street, 


New York, January 1$th, 1888. 
THE TRUSTEES, IN “CONFORMIT TO THE 
charter of tae Company, submit_the a state. 
ment of its affairs, on the 3lst of Decembe 
miums on risks outstanding Sist Decem: 


sheath ten Mianedaiinessenentnesooes - 910,765 RM 
Premiums received during the year 1#82,.. 284,369 
(The fire risks of this Company were 
insured on the 26th of January, 1882, an 
that branch of the business discontinued )——_—_—_ 
Sy  ciccdictnsciensccnntceng sties 302,11 115 7% 78 
Premiums marked off as comet during the 
SE Welsnasshavecusbeonusbacedtesasecentetel #317, 609 9% 


Losses and expenses paid during 
the same period 
—— premiums and commis- 
ons 


20,374 68 


The assets of the Company on m the Sle Bist December, 
1 were as follows: 
Un tea Stat es Securities. . . 359,574 4 
- 116,069 00 


City and other “Stocks and ‘Bonds 
and Cash in Banks 157,077 17 


720 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums........ 80,708 13 
Salvage, reinsurance, and otherclaims...... 22,815 
BN akuntccesiescsandtanscesnaeds cesses 736,244 52 
: Certifi- 


Six Per Cent. Interest on th outstanding 
cates of Profits will be paid on and 
13th day of February, 1883. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


after Tuesday, the 


This Company issues Certificates of Insure 
ance under which losses are payable in LON- 
DON, at the counting-house 
SHIPLEY & CO, 


of BROWN, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


PRELIMINARY 


Statement of Business, 


January Ist, 1883: 

Assets $48,000,000 
Liabilities - - - 87,500,000 
Income 11,000,000 


Surplus, over Liabilities, 
10,500,000 


The amount of new business transacted 
during the past year, $62,250,000, exceeds 
the largest business ever done by any 
other Company in one year. 





The Society, 


In 1878 wrote $21,440,213 Insurance. 


In 1879 “ 26,502,541 - 
In 1880 ‘“ 35,170,805 - 
In 1881 ‘“ 46,189,096 ” 
In 1882 “ 62,250,000 a 





The reasons for the increased patronage 
received by the Society during the past five 
years are: 





1st. The fact that the percentage and 
amount of its surplus over its liabilities, ac- 
cording to the State Insurance Reports (four 
per cent. valuation), are larger than in any 
other one of the five largest life insurance 
companies. 


2d. The percentage of dividends earned 
for policy-holders, according to the same 
Reports, is now, and has been for the last 
five years greater than in any other one of 
these companies. 





3d. The Society issues a plain and simple 


‘contract of insurance, free from burden- 


some conditions and technicalities, INCON- 
TESTABLE AFTER THREE YEARS. 





4th. In the event of death, a policy which 
has become incontestable is paid immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of the proofs of death, 
with a legal release of the claim, thus 
affording pecuniary relief to the family as 
quickly as if the amount were in a Govern- 
ment bond, and avoiding the annoying 
delay of weeks and months and some- 
times years of vexatious litigation which 
many have experienced in other companies. 





5th. THE SOCIETY HAS NO CON- 
TESTED CLAIMS ON ITS BOOKS. 





6th. The popularity of the Society’s ton- 
tine system of insurance—which provides 
fullinsurance in case of death, and gives 
the greatest return for the money paid by 
the policyholder if he lives, with more ad- 
vantageous options to meet an insurer’s 
need at the end of the term, than any other 
form of policy ever devised. 





Life Insurance Agents, desiring to connect 
themselves with the Society in which they will 
enjoy the greatest facilities for transacting 
dusiness, may communicate with the officers. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





| 
| 
| 





~ Insurance Company 
NORTH ‘AMERICA, 


No. 232 WALNUT STREET. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 


Fire, Marine, and Inland Insurance. 


—_—_— 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, - - 


1794, 


$3,000,000, 





ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1883. 
Real Estate, Philadelphia, and elsewhere.. $357,683 86 
Bonds and Mortgages (first liens)............ 1,716,766 67 
United States and State Loans. Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and other City Loans, Rail- 


road and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 4,401,949 00 
Cash in banks and bankers’ hands............ 549,091 31 
Loans on collaterals. ........cccscssscsceescrees 1,045,742 07 


Fire premiums in course of collection, notes 
receivable and unsettled marine pre- 


miums, and all other accounts............. 909,820 15 
Assets, January Ist, 1883............eeseeeeeeee $8,881,053 06 
LIABILITIES. 

Ce a an oii ocisien oe pe sineeegissice so nsvee $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance. . ion 2,156,781 63 

Reserve for unpaid losses and all ‘other lia- 
WEN veccccvevedes Bndiereeneddbsecesauues 478,492 82 
Surplus over all liabilities........ ..........- 3,250,778 61 
$8,881,053 06 





This Company issues Certificates of Insurance, pay- 
able, in case of loss, at the option of the assured in 
London, Paris, Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg, or Am- 
sterdam. 





CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
Charles Platt, Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles Wheeler, 
Francis R. Cope, Charles H. Rogers, 
Edward 8. Clarke, Thomas McKean, 


T. Chariton Henry, John Lowber Welsh, 


Clement A. Griscom, John 8. Newbold, 
William Brockie, John A. Brown, 
Henry Windsor, Edward 8. Buckley, 


William H. Trotter, 
Albert F. Damon, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Home Lift Insurance Company, 


254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


George Whitney, 
Robert M. Lewis. 





JANUARY Ast, 1883. 


Assets, January Ist, 1882.............+++ 


$5,043,636 85 
Less reduction of same during the year 


10,631 41 
985,033,005 44 





Premiums spetived in 1882. .$498,834 71 
Tntqress, and rents received 


756,078 45 


$5,789,078 89 
mien pe 
Losses by seeeece sees oeB198,111 00 
Annuitics Bi peccccgocos cost 35 
Divid o> Hey = Iders. 1 7 
a 5 for surrendered poli- _— 


PPPrrer etree 





Toe. 








45,817 66 


capital and tax s..2- 24,016 90 
Ren and all office expenses 8 38,829 41 


$161,599 34 
— $597,395 42 


$5,191,683 47 





ASSETS. 
estate. ‘ «+ 261,858 81 
Bonds and morigages...... * 
United States — - + PRE 828,000 00 
Brooklyn City bonds.. “‘ 482,000 00 
Kings County bonds.. “ 150,000 00 


T secured. 1, 758,950 00 
Cash'on xy ipa se in bank. iszel 6 


et value of bonds 
OVET PAT... ..cceccceeseee+ se 163,000 00 


$5,191,683 47 
Total liabilities, including 
capi tock - 


..... 83,890,626 20 


ici dntetincinnnhbpnebinaune $1,301,057 27 
Total amount of losses by death paid since 
Di Dcansenbaecesgéeschenpnoenconseed $3,505,311 00 


PRR t aes tee eee eene cen eatessres 


eee eeeeeeeneeees 


Ratio yrs received to death losses 1am 
eigecsese soncsccoar* sec ctes. Agree 
since organization 


e 


o of 





| 
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PHENIX 


CASH CAPITAL - - - 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Net Surplus - - 
CASHASSETS - - 


Other Bonds and Stocks (Bank, Railroad, &c. 


Real Estate (unincumbered) 


at office of the Company in New York. 


38th Semi-Annual 





STATEMENT 


OF THE 


THATELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., January Ist., 1883. 


Paid-Up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ASSETS 
eet Os <scias nena prin apttndb6s vie cosweredosiéoe $876,476 58 
Cash on yoo and in bank... wees 244,382 89 
Loans on bond and mo: 
Interest on loans, accru 
Loans on collateral security 
Deferred Life premiumB..................++++s+ 
wyepeeems due and sen on Life pol- 











enna nenaenteurseeienmimaehes Sreeeeorn ese 45,530 84 
wees sae on nd uni 404 
a 
Railroad sto stocks and bonds 
Ban iamena tock did atlas si 
Total Assets. . beowe 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four cent., Life department ee eo # 
Reserve for surance, Accident departm't 
Claim and not due and 
other TREE co cccctevecscccccecessescoese nn 00 


Total Liabilities... .-. 4,992,095 20 
Surplus as regards policyholders... .. 81,675,299 20 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1882, . 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, . 13,443 
Gain in Life Policies in force, . . . 887 
Amount Life Insurance in force, $22,836,313.00 
Gain in amount in force in 1882, . . $2,324,791.00 
Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,975,191.01 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written in 1882, bers 
Gain in Policies over 1881, . ....4+4--s 
Gain in Premiums over 1881, . . ‘ conan 
Whole number Accident Policies written, - 846,452 
Number Accident Claims paid in 188, . . . 15,503 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1882, $750,572.36 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, ... 84,761 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid, 85,446,382.33 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, $7,421,573.34 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


2,042 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 173 Broadway. 
BR. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states, 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Towa, 
Apply to this Company. 


H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec'y. J. L. HALSEY, let Vice-Prest 
) 8,N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest, 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - 


Loans on Stocks payable on demand (market value $428,200) 
Cash in Banks and Office...............eeeeeeeees 
Bond and Mortgages (worth $570,400)........... 


Premiums in Course of Collection................ 
Ivterest a a el a ss a 


PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President and Secretary. 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: 
Office in N. Y. Western Union Building. 
Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUARY, 1883. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,448,815 89 
202,036 11 
644,414 60 


$3, 295, 326 60 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
United States Bonds (market value)............... 


288 


BE: 


FE 
SSes882e 


SERSSESSE 


oe 
S28 
ma 
bo 
= 





$3.295,326 60 


The 55th semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has been declared and payable on demand 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES. 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos, 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 = spina 


The principal features of of this © are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, E Boone MICAL N re T,and 
LIBERALITY TO THE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. &. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P, FRALEIGH, Seoretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 








DOE diateed Achecespcbacdestnte $16,210,465 92 
Lda bilition ..........scccesceseeese 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus......... ....... $2,.635.894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INS ; 
ANCE vo 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$2,734.41 ea 
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Old and Young. 


MY PRETTY NEIGHBOR. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 

1 rRieD to write a song to-day 

Of tender thoughts with honeyed closes ; 
But yonder maid across the way, 

As blooming as the blush of roses, 
Disarmed my will by soft illusion, 
And threw me into strange confusion. 


She is so modest, pure, and sweet 
(I wish I were a little bolder) 
That, when she steps upon the street, 
Tis captivating to behold her. 
Without the power of explana.ion 
I sit in blissful dazed vexation. 


I know she wears the lowly guise 
That designates a life of labor ; 

And yet she charms my very eyes, 
My pretty little winsome neighbor ! 

In view of such divine creation, 

Who stops to talk of stamp or station? 


Ah! Here appears a stalwart youth, 
Who hurries on to touch her shoulder, 
And when she turns and smiles (in truth, 
I wish I'd been a little bolder) 
Tis like a tantalizing vision 
Which opens into joys elysian. 


Far down the long, wide street they go. 
I watch them through its length’ning dis- 
tance. 
No better joy their lives shall know 
In all the future’s fair existence. 
How beat their hearts! What rare elation! 
They sink in Love's transfiguration ! 


Go, happy pair! The world is wide, 

And I am but its smallest fraction. 
I will not mourn for what’s denied, 

Or envy you your sweet distraction. 
This scene, which every thought disperses, 
Is worth a dozen poets’ verses. 

AMENIA, N. Y. 
THE PATHOS OF PROGRESS. 


BY ISOBEL H. REID. 


‘*ApRAM Brau, Dyeing and Scouring,” 
read the young man, staring up at the sign 
over his head, ‘‘this must be the place”; 
and, turning the handle of the store door, he 
walked in. Inside, a poorly-clad young 
girl about fifteen was patiently awaiting the 
convenience of a fat-looking woman behind 
the counter, who was swallowing, with slow 
relish, the remains of acurrant bun. With 
a sort of heave of avoirdupois, like a ship 
on end, the fat woman rose up, and plunged 
forward towards the counter. 

‘*Well ?” she said. 

‘*T have a coat here that I would like to 
have cleaned,” said the young fellow, un- 
wrapping the paper from about it. ‘‘ How 
much will it be ?” The woman rolled a 
stray morsel of bun round her teeth with 
her tongue, looked the coat all over, and 
said: ‘‘Hum; a great many spots here; 
hard to get out; hum-m,” and, thoughtfully 
looking up toward the ceiling, she took in 
the items of the young man’s dress and 
probable pocket-book, and then said: ‘‘ Two 
dollars; perhaps more. We can tell when we 
see the work on it.” 

**Can’t leave it then,” said the young 
man, beginning to roll it up. ‘* That’stoo 
much. ‘‘ Well, perhaps we could do it a 
little cheaper. Wait a minute and Ill see.” 
And the fat woman waddled to the end of 
the counter, and disappeared under a soiled 
calico curtain that served as a screen and 
door-way into the room beyond. The 
poorly-clad young girl waited one side as 
patiently as ever; but the young man 
restlessly walked up and down, looking 
curiously into the closets with glass-doors, 
that filled up all one side of the store. In 
these were shawls, coats, pants, gloves, 
dressing-jackets, wrappers, baby’s-cloaks, 
hats, dresses, white kid gloves, overcoats, 
curtains, blankets, etc., etc., etc.—evidence 
of the faith of past customers in the capa- 
bilities of Abram Blau, dyer and cleaner. 

‘*Now, my dear,” said Mr. Abram Blau, 
pushing aside the calico curtain and coming 
out into view, ‘‘ ve vill see eef ve cannot 
accommodate the young man. Ees it yours, 
sir?” taking up the coat and eying it profes- 
sionally. ‘‘Ah!” shaking his head, ‘dere 
isa goot many spots dere; a goot many 
spots. You hoy it a lonck time?” 

** Long enough,” answered the young fel- 


low, rather irritably. ‘*‘ What's the cheapest 


you can clean it for?” 
‘Oh, vell! Let me see. Ve vill call it one 
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dollar and a hal-If, seein’ it ees you, sir,” said 
the Jew, caressingly. 

“My!” drawing back admiringly, ‘but 
dot scarf you hov on ees more becomin’ as 
anytings I ever see! It ess very nobby, dot 
scarf,” he continued, rolling up the coat and 
carelessly pinning a piece of paper on it. 
‘* Vot name, my dear sir?” 

“Frank Wilson,” answered the young 
fellow, taken off his guard and forgetting to 
cheapen further. ‘* When will it be done?” 

‘Vell, let me see. To-day is Monday, 
Duesday, Vednesday. Come in Friday, and 
you von’t know but dot you hov a new coat 
out of the tailor’s. Friday. Notings else 
to-day sir? No? Vell, I mever see any- 
tings dot take my eye so much as dot scarf,” 
soliloquized the Jew, as the young man, 
flattered, proceeded to walk out of the store. 
‘*My dear,” turning round to his wife, and 
chuckling over his easy victory: ‘My 
dear, I never see any young fool vot vas 
easier knocked up! Venever you vants to 
do piziness, my dear, come tome. Ah!” 
stopping short abruptly, and noticing the 
pale young girl for the first time: ‘ Vot 
you vant, hey?” For answer she showed 
a soiled gray skirt that she wanted dyed 
black. The Jew mauled it over carelessly and 
said: ‘‘ Fifty cents; and pe sure you don’t 
forget to come after it. Ve can’t pe keep- 
ing a storehouse for your old clothes, you 
know.” The young girl’s face flushed; but, 
making no answer to the rude speech, she 
picked her ticket up off the counter and 
hastened out. 

Mr. Abram Blau, an Israelite of astute 
perceptions, unscrupulous actions, far- 
reaching tact, and never-failing command 
of temper, had done a good business in a 
quiet way for over ten years on —— Ave., 
New York. His wife, once a rosy-cheeked 
farmer’s daughter from the state of New 
Jersey, had married him because of his 
clever persistence in the matter, and had 
long ago ceased to regret the deed. The 
pretty animal-like beauty had degenerated 
into coarse flesh, and the weak mind, never 
very sure of itself, but naturally inclined to 
lean on another, had grown to be of the same 
moral color as her husband’s. Under des- 
potic influences of another kind she might 
have been a neat housekeeper, a fairly good 
woman, anda gentle mother. As it was, 
she did his will obediently, and wore a code 
of morals as loose and as easy as her soiled 
wrapper. 

They were a happy couple; for, alas! 
poor humanity is ever well contented with 
what places no restraint upon its desires. 
She was pleased with him, because he let 
her enjoy ease of body; he was satisfied 
with her, because she acquiesced in all his 
plans. They had but one child; called 
Rachel, at this time a coquettish little 
beauty of seventeen, with all her mother’s 
early prettiness, intensified by a large pro- 
portion of her father’s brains, that had 
somehow strayed into the pretty head, and 
shone. at times through the lovely girlish 
eyes. At present she was not required to 
be in the shop except evenings, and then 
only occasionally, as she was at one of the 
normal schools in this city, studying to be 
a teacher. All her reports from school 
showed her to be above the average in per- 
fect lessons, ability to carry off prizes, etc., 
and her father felt a thrill of pride as he 
thought he recognized in his offspring a 
touch of the same ambition that led him to 
try and overreach his many customers. 
Rachel, however, had no vice at all in her, 
and no faults save the unconscious and 
natural ones that belong to youth and to an 
active spirit. ‘‘Now, my dear,” said Mr. 
Abram Blau, as he rearranged some white 
laces under the glass case of the counter, 
‘*de next time dot young man comes in, 
call me; youunderstond? He must bay us 
for our learning. Ve can’t clean tings mit 
no brofit at all, shust pecause he vears a fine 
necktie; now, can ve, my dear?” chucking 
her affectionately under the chin. ‘He 
vill bay us dot two dollar de next time he 
come, vill dot young man!” and Mr. Blau 
hummed a little tune, while Mrs. Blau 
smiled lazily in wifely appreciation of his 
caress and of his enterprise. ‘‘ Here, my 


dear, shust plow out dese gloves, vill you? ” 
Dey has no style at all, unless dey is plown 
out fat and pig, like yoursel-lf, my dear.” 
Mrs. Blau.gives another lazy smile at this 
implied compliment, and, taking several 
pairs of kid gloves from him, goes back tv 





her former seat, and leisurely proceeds to 
fulfill her lord’s. commands. Ting! goes 
the old bell hung over the door, as it is 
opened to admit another customer. This 
time it is a lady, accompanied by one of the 
city district me8senger boys, who carries a 
large bundle. 

‘*T have brought some lace curtains to be 
done up,” said the lady, as, the bundle on 
the counter, she proceeds to take out pins 
from it in all directions. ‘‘ They are real 
lace, and I want them done carefully. How 
much for them a pair?” 


The Jew gravely unrolls one, looks at it 
solemnly, feels of its texture, discovers a 
tiny hole in one corner, and; shaking his 
head dubiously, says: ‘‘Dese sort of cur- 
tains, madam, ve do, of course; put dis 
zeems very frail. See dere! A hole all- 
the-ready, pefore ve have touched it, even. 
Ve never like to refuse a lady; put, eef you 
vould pe so kind as to take them elsevheres, 
ve vould pe opliged,” said Mr. Blau, with a 
bland smile. 

‘*Oh! dear me!” exclaimed the lady, in 
protest. ‘‘I can’t take them back. You 
must do them. Take extra pains with them, 
and do them, please.” 

‘* Vell,” answered the Jew, with a shrug: 
‘Vell, extra vork require extra bay; and 
dot, berhaps, you vill not so willing be 
to give.” 

**Oh! I must have them done,” said the 
lady, anxiously. ‘‘ What is the lowest you 
can do them for? There are four pair of 
them, you see.” 

‘“‘Hum-m. Let me see; two, two fifty, 
tree dollar. Tree dollar a pair, madam, I 
might do them at; put, I assure you, mad- 
am, dot I makes almost noting; noting at 
all, I assure you.” 

‘* Well,” answered the lady, with a sigh, 
‘*It’s more than I expected to give; but I 
guess I'll leave them. When can I have 
them ?” 

‘**Dwo veeks from to-day; and I bromise 
dey shall pe nice, madam. Oh! yes, I'll 
surely hov dem done. You vill send dis 
messenger poy for dem?” said the man, 
looking down at the uniformed little chap, 
who was silently taking in all that went on: 
‘* Dis same poy?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the lady. ‘‘ He gener- 
ally runs all my errands for me. George,” 
she added, turning to the little fellow at her 
side, ‘‘ you wait here until Mr. Blau makes 
out the check. I’m ina hurry, and I want 
to go over to Arnold’s. Meet me there at 
the lace counter.” 

‘* Yes’m,” answered the little man, with 
business-like brevity. 

The lady said ‘‘ Good-morning,” and left 
the store at once. 

Mr. Blau, with a sleek smile of satisfac- 
tion, made out the ticket and then handed 
it to the boy. 

‘*Dere, my son; don’t loose dot, now!” 
said the Jew, still smiling with satisfaction. 

The boy took it without a word, looked 
up knowingly at the man, put the ticket 
carefully inside of his hat, and then walked 
toward the door. As he reached it he 
turned round, and, laying his finger against 
one side of his nose, in a very signifi- 
cant manner, said: 

‘* Uncle Abram.” 

‘Vell, you young scamp. Vot ees it?” 

‘‘Von't you take meas your nevue?” said 
the boy, mimicking his German-Jew accent: 
“*Von’t you, Uncle Abram?” 

‘‘T’ll take a horse-vip to you!” exclaimed 
the Jew in anger, making his way out from 
behind the counter: ‘* Votyou mean, I say?” 

With a chuckle and a laugh the boy 
wheeled round the edge of the door, and 
was outside before the Jew could catch 
him. Peering through the window, with 
his fingers still laid against one side of his 


nose, he* shouted: ‘Good-bye, Uncle 
Abram!” and was off down the street like 
a flash. 

* . . - . 


One evening, six months later, Frank 
Wilson re-entered the store of Mr. Abram 
Blau. This time he came like one who is 
sure of a welcome, and needs no errand as 
an excuse. 

‘Good evening, Frank,” smiled Mr. Blau, 
pleasantly: ‘‘I was shust tellin’ Rachel dot 
she would be late eef she keep on reading 
all the time. Dere she ees, behind de coun- 
ter dere.” 

‘* Aren’t you ready, Rachel?” said Frank, 
as he saw she had not on her hat and 


sacque as he expected. ‘‘Don’t you want 
to go?” 

‘Of course I: do, you foolish boy!” 
laughed Rachel, as, throwing down her 
book, she rose up from her seat. ‘Wait a 
minute, and I'll put on my things.” And 
she went quickly out of the store, going up 
stairs. ‘ 

“Zit down, Frank; zit down,” said Mr. 
Blau, who has become well acquainted with 
him by this time. 
minutes, eef she isn’t dwenty. Its shust de 
zame mit Rachel as ’twas mit my vife here 
ven ve vas courtin’. Every time I come she 
most proke de lookin’-glass buttin’ on her 
fixins for me. Oh, vell! You needn’t mind 
my shokin’! Vevas all de zame ven ve 
vas young. Vait till you vas married my 
poy; and you'll see she von’t vaste so much 
time dot vay. Vill she, my dear?” said Mr. 
Blau, smiling down with marital experience 
on his better half, who was slowly rocking 
backward and forward in a big old wooden 
arm-chair. 

‘Let the girl be. She’s no worse than 
others,” said her mother, with momentary 
animation. 

“Here I am!” said Rachel, suddenly 
coming back into the room. ‘‘ Wasn’t long. 
WasI? How do I look?” turning herself 
round for inspection. ‘‘ All right?” 

‘* Stunning!” answered her lover, with 
emphasis. 

‘* Like me when I was young!” sighed her 
mother, stopping her rocking for a moment 
to look at her. 

‘*Vell, my dear,” said her father, as, with 
his hands in his pockets, he stood looking 
at her with paternal admiration. ‘ Vell, dey 
may say vot dey likes, put you ees certainly 
some! Dere von’t be a girl in all de theater 
dot vill pe as handsomeas yoursel-lf! Take 
goot care of her, my poy,” said Mr. Blau, 
slapping Frank on the shoulder. ‘* Dere isn’t 
many like her.” 

‘* All right,” answered the young fellow, 
with an unconscious wince at his prospec- 
tive father-in-law’s token of good-fellow- 
ship. ‘Allright. Ready, Rachel?” 

‘*Yes, my lord,” said Rachel, her eyes 
sparkling, and making hima little, graceful 
mock obeisance. ‘‘I have been ready forthe 
past five minutes. Don’t wait up for us, 
Mother,” she cried, as they went out at the 
store door. ‘‘I have the key, and it may 
be late before we get home, you know.” 


Her mother nodded in token of under- 
standing. She was very chary of speech, 
was Mrs. Blau. 

‘* My dear,” broke in Mr. Blau, filling up 
the silence for her; ‘‘ My dear, dey makes a 
nice gouple. Don’t dey? And to tink dot 
our Rachel vill marry into such a goot 
family,” said the Jew, rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction, and walking across the 
room, backward and forward, ‘‘ Dot de 
daughter of a Shew, of an ‘ Old Clothes Man,’ 
vill pe a lady, shust like anybody! But she’s 
smart, ees Rachel, and good enough for de 
President.” 

‘*They aint married yet!” answered his 
wife, with laconic wisdom. 

‘* Dot’s true, my dear; dot’s true, and dot 
girl’s so queer as never vas! Somedimes it 
zeems to me as eef she care not hal-If as 
much for him as he does for her. He’d hov 
de wedding to-morrow, eef she’d say de 
vord; put she’s pound to finish dot engage- 
ment of her’s for teaching pefore she marries, 
she says. Vell, berhaps it ees shust as vell. 
She’s young yet; she’s voung yet!” and 
Abram Blau still kept pacing the room, 
oackward and forward. 

He and Mrs. Blau were very proud of 
their prospective rise in the social scale, 
caused by the engagement of Frank and 
Rachel; for, although Frank was not a mil- 
lionaire, he yet belonged to that class of re- 
spectable brown-stone front people, who 
enjoy the pleasant things of life, and pro- 
voke the envy of the next lower strata. He 
was employed as clerk in a bank in the city, 
and was a fair type of the pleasant, ordi- 
nary American young man. His family 
had lived in comfortable style ever since he 
could remember; and he had grown from 
boyhood to manhood, without distinguish- 
ing himself in any way, either for good or 
ill. Hedressed in good taste, was atten- 
tive to business, fond of such pleasures as 
by custom belongs to the youth of the nine- 
; teenth century, and was well read in the 

daily newspapers: He had become acquaint- 
| ed with Rachel by coming to the store, and 





** Dot child vill pe ten- 
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had quickly fallen in love with her beauti- 
ful face. 

It was Rachel’s first lover; and, being very 
imaginative, and more than ordinarily im- 
pulsive, she did what so many of her sis- 
ters have done before her, said ‘* Yes,” 
gladly, triumphantly, hopefully, to the god 
of her heart’s ideal. And so far, all went 
well. Whether one’s happiness is ideal or 
matter-of-fact, matters little at the time. 
We do not question the nature of the sun- 
shine when we are in its light; nor, when 
we are happy, do we stop to think of the 
wherefore. It is only dead things that can 
be dissected; the living would die under 
the knife. She was happy, her lover was, 


| 


' 
' 





and then fading away, left her colorless, her 
eyes shining. 

“That is something else too that is hard, 
Madame. It troubles me greatly. I find 
that Frank—that Frank—is—is not the kind 
of a man I would like for a husband; and I 
I don’t know what to do, how to tell him, 
how to break it to the folks. You know, 
in my religion, an engagement is almost as 
solemn as a marriage, and nearly as binding. 
They are rarely broken. I shall have—I 
shall have to face so much talk, so much 
protest from all sides, that, sometimes, I 


| think it would be easier to marryhim. But 


I don’t wan’t to. He is not at all the kind of 


| a man I would like to marry. What would 


and the old folks were well pleased; and | 
who was there to tell her of the works of | 


Time? Who was there to warn her of her 
own possibilities? Ah! child, child, laugh 
on! The skies are blue, and the birds do 
sing. Laugh on, child-heart! Laugh on! 

* * * * - * ~ ” 

Three years later, in the parlor of a large 
boarding-school on Avenue, was 
seated Rachel Blau and Madame Brochal. 
The latter, the principal of the school, was 
a woman of mature years, sound mind, and 
broad heart. Rachel had been there as 
assistant teacher for two years, and, during 
that time, had been under the influence not 
only of the woman, but of the lady. Logic 
of the schools merely instructs, while re- 
finement not only instructs, but educates 
the heart, and directs the manners. And 
Rachel was easily taught. 

Madame Brochal was speaking earnestly 
and emphatically: ‘It’s no use, Rachel,” 
she said. ‘‘ You cannot turn backward, you 
cannot undo the work of Time; and, also, 
you cannot make the leopard change his 
spots.” 

‘** Except ve dye him,” said Rachel with 
a sudden merry mimickry of her father’s 
shop phrase. 

‘* Even if we did that,” smiled Madame 
Brochal, ‘‘the dye would rub off aftera 
while, I think! No, dear,” went on the 
elder woman, seriously, ‘‘it is no use griev- 
ing over the inevitable. You may not go 
backward. That your mode of life has 
made you different from your father and 
mother, given you glimpses into worlds un- 
known by them, altered your views of right 
and wrong, and refined your sensibilities 
and affections, is a fact; and, as such, it is 
a solid something not to be ignored. That 
your father and mother have remained as 
they were years ago, is also to be expected. 
What chance have they had to improve 
morally, and grow mentally? You must 
not be unreasonable, Rachel. It is folly to 
demand that which it would be a miracle to 
expect. You must have more patience, 
dear; the sweet patience that comes from 
reasonableness.” 

‘““Pshaw!” shrugged Rachel, ‘I’m no 
saint! I cannot bear the life at home. You 
do not know; you cannot think of what it 
is to be in the shop, and hear my father 
talk, and see my mother—ugh! my mother— 
contentedly sitting, like a cat before the fire, 
licking its own paws! I’m nearly driven 
wild! I feel distracted ! I—I—Oh, dear 
Madame, you don’t know what my father 
and mother are like. You cannot even 
imagine the hundred grating, coarse little 
things that daily set my teeth on edge! If 
they were not my own father and mother, 
it would sometimes be irresistibly funny. 
But, as it is—Ah!” here she gave along, 
shuddering sigh. 





so hard to stay there. If they were but even 
a little more clean, morally and physically, 


I would not mind if they did not care for | 


things that I cared for, and love the things 
that Iloved. But, taking them just as they 
are, they are simply dreadful—dreadful!” 


hands, sobbed hopelessly. 

‘Child; you are selfish. Come, put on 
your things. This is your Sabbath. Go to the 
synagogue. 
you.” 


her tears, Rachel looked up wistfully at the 
elder woman: ‘‘Ah, Madame! it is so hard 
to live as I do! And will it ever be any 
easier ?” 


‘I don’t know what to | 
do. I—think I shall haye to leave them; it is | 


Perhaps the Lord will help | 





you do, if you were me, Madame?” 

‘*T would act honestly, Rachel,” answered 
Madame Brochal. 

Ten minutes later Rachel Blau was walk- 
ing down —— Avenue, on her way to the 
synagogue. As she reached it, the low 
rumble of the grand organ swelled like a 
distant murmur of the sea. Entering by 
the side entrance, Rachel found her way to 
her accustomed seat, and then, taking up 
her prayer-book, she idly turned its familiar 
pages. 

The reader chanted and read the services 
in Hebrew; the choir up above broke in at 
intervals with words of praise, and the 
usual service went on. The Rabbi read the 
Law from the scroll taken out of the Ark; 
but Rachel, instead of listening, fell idly to 
wondering who it was that embroidered the 
green plush covering that enclosed it. Her 
heart was not in the prayers nor in the 
service; only the surface of her mind was 
stirred. 

Then the Rabbi got up, and, standing in 
the pulpit, gave out his text: ‘‘ Psalms iv, 
verses 6 and 7.” He read it twice impress- 
ively: ‘“‘And I said, Oh that I had wings 
like a dove! for then would I fly away, and 
be at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off 
and remain in the wilderness. Selah.” ‘I 
suppose,” said the Rabbi, ‘‘that,when David 
wrote that, he was about as discouraged 
and weary as you, and you, my friends, are 
this morning.” 

Rachel’s attention was arrested. She list- 
ened. Here followed a clear and logical 
dissertation on the text, crowded with 
illustrations and examples too long to be 
now recorded. 

‘*My friends,” continued the Rabbi in 
conclusion, ‘‘ whatever is, is best. This 
creed of the fatalist and God-worshipper 
alike is based on long thought, and to-day 
there is no time for my going over the 
ground further. But I would urge upon you 
all contentment. Contentment, not lachry- 
mose resignation, understand! Content- 
ment is cheerful, and even tolerates a laugh 
sometimes. I would advise that you try 
and cultivate it in all heartiness, and, in the 
future, leave off wishing for those impossi- 
ble dove’s wings.” Ah! how words do 
speak sometimes; and what a fullness of 
meaning lies inthem. Rachel had listened 
to the Rabbi with lips apart and fast beat- 
ing heart. Then in a sudden wave of re- 
pentance, light, and gratitude, she bowed 
her head and prayed. At the conclusion 
of the service she arose and went out, com- 
forted, strengthened, uplifted, determined 
to do her duty bravely. We have all, per- 
haps, a memory of just such a moment, 
when the simpleness of perfect living read 
plain; and we all remember, too, perhaps, 
how, by some strange freak of Nature—or 
the Devil, which was it—our new-found 
sight grew gradually dim, and, mayhap, 
slowly fading away, left us in the twilight 
of olden incompleteness. 


As Rachel walked along New York's 


| busy streets on her way home her mother’s 
| selfish laziness seemed excusable, and her 
| father’s coarse jests and cupidity pardon- 
and Rachel, bowing her head upon her | 


able. As she reached the shop she stopped 
outside a moment and looked in. It was 
Winter time, and there was a stove at one 
end of the room. Seated near it was her 
mother in a large figured delaine wrapper, 


| that was old, worn, soiled, and almost but- 
Raising her head, and siowly wiping away | 


tonless. Her father, busy as usual, was 


| brushing off a pair of pants and talking, 


with many gestures, to his wife. Rachel 


_ looked through the window at them, and 


_ her eyes filled. 


‘* Aren’t the wedding bells going to ring | 


some day, Rachel?” smiled Madame Bro- 
chal. 
- The girl’s face flushed one wave of flame, 


‘* Perhaps Iam unreason- 
able,” she thought. ‘‘ At least they have 
some good qualities. I am to blame, per- 
haps, more than they.” And so thinking 


' she entered the store, 





‘‘Ah, it ees you, Rachel!” said her 
father as she came in. ‘‘ Vot made you so 
late? Ve expected you a long time ago.” 

“IT was at the synagogue,” answered 
Rachel, pleasantly. 

‘*QOh!” said Mr. Blau, with an expressive 
shrug. ‘‘ Vell, vot did the Rabbi say?” 

“‘That we should be of a contented 
spirit,” replied Rachel. 

‘* Vell, ve is contented. Isn’t ve, my 
dear?” turning to his wife. ‘‘ Dot couldn’t 
have been for us; for ve is alvays vell 
bleased mit Providence. Isn’t ve? And ve 


_ees specially contented shust now, as ve 


has some nice dinner dot is cookin’. Shust 
go into de kitchen, vife, and see eef dot 
soup ees’nt all-the-ready.” With a huge 
sigh of unwilling exertion, Mrs. Blau got 
up and went inside. 

Rachel took off her hat and sacque, and 
laid them on the counter. As she stood 
there against the Jew, one could not have 
realized that they were father and daugh- 
ter. She looked the lady she was growing 
to be; he seemed the man he was—hard, 
shrewd, coarse-grained, smart, unscrupu- 
lous. 

‘*Rachel, my dear, shust undo the fringe 
of dis shawl. Vill you? It ees all twisted 
since ve dyed it. I sharge de voman only 
tree dollar for dis!” he said, rubbing his 
hands together in great good humor. ‘It 
ees so sheap; oh! so very sheap. Oh, ho! 
Vota nice lot of fools ees left yet in de 
world, Rachel. Such a nice lot dot really 
der ees much comfort in living—much 
comfort!” 

‘*Father,” said Rachel, hesitatingly: 
‘*Don’t you—don’t you charge more than 
you ought to for this?” 


‘*My dear,” answered her father, good- 
humoredly, ‘“‘eef you ask me eef I sharge 
more den it ees vorth, den I answer, oh! 
yes, it ees not vorthso much; put, eef you 
ask me eef I not sharge more than I ought 
to, I say, oh, no; for a man has a right to 
make as much as he can in his pizziness. 
Dot ees von of de laws of trade, my dear, 
dot dey didn’t learn you at de schools, ber- 
haps. No?” he continued, as Rachel 
shook her head, with a smile. ‘I tought 
not. School don’t count for so very much, 
after all, my dear. Dey don’t learn you 
hal-lf as much as I could teach you, eef you 
vould put listen!” 

‘*They have enabled me to earn my own 
living,” said Rachel, quietly. 

‘* Vell, yes,” admitted her father, reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘ Dot’s so; dot ees so. Put you 
might hov made a much pigger one, eef you 
had stayed in the shop, my dear. Mit 
such a face as yours, and such an air—vy! 
de shop vould hov been crowded mit cus- 
tomers. And ’mongst dem, my child, you 
might hov got a much petter catch den you 
did; altho’ Frank ees a nice fellow—a very 
nice fellow.” 

Rachel’s face burned hotly, and she an- 
swered, shortly: ‘I don’t want any ‘catch,’ 
Father, and never did. I wish you wouldn’t 
talk so!” 

“Gootness gracious!” exclaimed her 
father; ‘‘put you ees quick, my shild! Von 
vould dink to hear you tal-lk dot you vos 
apove all such tings. You needn’t try to 
plindfold me, my dear. I vas here ven 
Frank first come, you know, and I saw all 
dot vent on; put you need not mind your 
father, my shild. He wunderstonds the 
young heart; he understonds!” And the 
Jew chuckled and laughed with small mal- 
ice, knowing that what he said was in some 
way as gall to his fair young daughter. 


Rachel bent over the shawl fringe, and | 


managed to keep silence. 

“Dinner is ready,” said Mrs. Blau, lan- 
guidly, poking her head out from behind 
the calico screen. 

‘* All-the-right, my dear; ve ees comin’,” 
said her husband, hanging up the pair of 
pants in the glass case. 

‘‘Come, Rachel.” 

The table was worthy of its mistress. The 
sight of it was enough for Rachel. How- 
ever, she sat down to avoid comment. 
‘* Vife, you can certainly make good soup,” 
said Mr. Blau. ‘ Dis ees very goot. I hope, 
Rachel, dot ven you gets married dot you 
vill do as well,” 

‘Tm afraid I wont,” answered Rachel, 
as cheerfully as she could. 

‘*T think I boiled this a leetle too long,” 
said her mother, as, with her fingers, she 
fished out several shreds of meat floating 





on top of it. ‘You see the meat went so 
to pieces.” 

“‘Oh, Mother! don’t do that,” exclaimed 
Rachel in involuntary disgust. Her mother 
gazed in mild surprise and smiled. Her 
father said, with mock innocence. ‘ Ees 
your fingers dirty, my dear? Den Rachel, 
you hel-Ilp it out mit yours! Such nice 
lily-lady hands as yours ees allevays clean, 
surely! Here hel-lp ’em out, my dear.” 

‘‘ Father,” answered Rachel, bravely 
keeping her temper down, ‘‘don’t please! 
You know how anything like that always 
annoys me.” 

‘‘T know dot you geev yourself mighty 
fine airs for a daughter of mine, my dear; 
and I know dot fingers were made before 
knives and forks a long time! You ees 


| very foolish apout leetle tings like dot 


Rachel; very foolish. Ah! who is dis? Dot 


| you Frank? Velcome, velcome! Zitdown, 
| my poy, and hov sometings.” 











‘** No, thank you,” said Frank, glancing at 
the table with the carelessness of a man 
who has had his dinner. “I’m not 
hungry.” 

‘*Come in the store with me Frank,” 
said Rachel, rising from the table. ‘‘I don’t 
care for any more, to-day.” 

‘* Frank,” she said hesitatingly, after they 
had seated themselves on a wooden bench 
behind the counter: ‘‘ Frank, I want to say 
something to you, and I hope you—won't 
be offended.” 

‘*Go on. Let’shearit. I feelin extra good 
humor to-day,” said Frank, carelessly clean- 
ing one of his nails with a penknife, ‘‘ guess 
I won’t be mad enough to bite.” 

‘*It—it is—it is, Frank, that I would like 
to break off our engagement. I would 
like—to be released.” 

‘*Phew-w!” whistled Frank, witha long- 
drawn whistle of surprise. 


That whistle spoke of something that 
hardened Rachel’s impulse of tender pity 
and fear, and nerved her to finish her task. 

‘* Yes,” she said, looking up at him, ‘‘ yes, 
Frank, I would like our engagement 
broken.” 

Biting his lips and frowning, her lover 
answered: ‘* What’s the matter?” 

‘‘J_I—find that I don’t love you as I 
ought to love the man I would marry,” 
hesitatingly said Rachel. 

‘* Well,” said the youug fellow, sarcastic- 
ally, I sippose you can do so much better 
than me, nowadays, that I’m nowhere! 
What's his name ?” 

‘*Oh, Frank, that isn’t kind.” 

‘I don’t think you are kind,” grumbled 
Frank; but his voice had not a tremble in it, 
save that of shaken self-complacency.” 
You've been a long time finding out I didn’t 
suit you.” 

“Tes,” 1. oer.” 
humbly. ‘ 

‘* And I must say I don’t think you treat 
me exactly square. However,” he added, 
his brow clearing and his voice growing 
more animated: ‘‘however, perhaps it is 
just as well. I’ve often thought lately 
that, somehow, you were different. You 
don’t carry on like you used to, you know; 
and I like that sort of thing. I met a little 
girl, the other night up town, a regular little 
beauty, and such alittle devil for mischief!” 
Laughing, as some merry memory crossed 
his mind. 

‘*Of course, Rachel,” he went on, ‘‘ I’m 
awful sorry. We've had good times, lots of 
good times together. But still, of course if 
you say there must be an end to it, why 
there must be. But I thought you loved 
me, Rachel!” 

‘**So—so I did—once.” 

‘*T thought love never died,” said Frank, 
authoritatively. 

‘‘T'm afraid, being mortal, that it does, 
sometimes,” answered Rachel, quietly. 

‘* Well,” said her lover, with the lordly 
tone of one who is master of the situation 
and has a right to dictate, ‘‘ what you will 
gain by the operation I don’t see; while I— 
oh! don’t think I’m not sorry Rachel,” he 
added hurriedly, seeing the sudden wave of 
color that sprang into her face, ‘‘I—I’ll miss 
you very much. You're always pretty, well- 
dressed, and a credit to a fellow to take out, 
you know; and you’re good natured, too. 
Still its different with aman. He has more 
chances than a girl; and you—well, you 
know the old folks,” pointing with his 
thuinb into the room beyond, ‘the old folks 
would prevent many a fellow from coming 


admitted Rachel 
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here that otherwise would. They’re rather 
hard to swallow, you know.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” answered Rachel, rather 
grimly. 

‘So you’d better be sure you know your 
own mind before you give me my walking 
papers. By this time next week, perhaps, 
you'll be sorry?” 

‘*No; I donot think that I will!” said 
Rachel, her eyes sparkling with repressed 
contempt for the smallness of the man 
beside her. ‘‘No, I am quite sure, quite 
certain, that I will not.” And she looked 
at Frank as he sat there, handsome, well- 
dressed, debonair young fellow as 
he was, and wondered how it was she 
had never seen him before. And then the 
big brown eyes grew humid with wistful 
longing. Gone was her idol, shattered her 
god; and she gazed on the wreck of her 
hope with that dumb pain that is great in 
its very formlessness. The high ideal of an 
unselfish and never-failing love, the hope of 
a companionship of head and heart alike, 
the sense of crowning a king and sitting a 
queen by his side, and all the glad anticipa- 
tions of a life with one where all living 
should be but a sweet dream come to pass— 
all this had gone with her increasing sight. 
Better that she had stayed blind? Better to 
have clasped the clay and called it flesh? 
Better to have kissed the flesh and called it 
soul? What think you? Coming back from 
the land of dreams, with that wistful shine 
still in her eyes, Rachel said: ‘‘ Will you— 
will you break it to Father when he comes 
in, Frank? I dread to.” 

“Certainly; I don’t mind. TI’ll tell bim. 
Guess he won’t be over-pleased,” said the 
young fellow, with a complacent chuckle. 

Just then the Jew and his wife came in 
from the back room. 

‘* Vell, Frank,” said Mr. Blau, rubbing his 
hands one over the other, a habit he had 
whenever he felt particularly good-natured. 
“Vell, my poy, how was you? Nice 
cool day for a wal-lk, isn’t it? I likes de 
Vinter time; I likes it.” 

** Yes,” answered Frank,” it’s a nice day 
for a walk, and I’m going to take one soon; 
for Rachel has told me to go.” 

‘Oh, Frank!” exclaimed Rachel. 

** Vot’s dot?” 

‘*T say Rachel has told me good-bye; she 
don’t want me any more!” smiled the young 
man. 

‘“* Don’t—vant—you—any more! Votyou 
mean, Frank?” 

‘Our engagement is broken, Father,” 
interrupted Rachel, unable to bear any par- 
leying on the subject. 

‘*De engagement ees proken! Come, 
now, Frank, you ees shust havin’ your 
leetle shoke. You don’t mean dot?” 

‘** Ask Rachel,” shrugged Frank. 

‘*Shurely, my shild, dis ees not serious? 
Eef you and Frank hov had a lover’s quarrel, 
make it up, my dears; make it up. Rachel,” 
eyeing her significantly, ‘‘eef you hov 
offended Frank, you should ask his bardon. 
Vomen should pe goot-tempered, my shild.” 
And then he stopped, looking expectantly 
from one to the other. A silence. 

Then, summoning up all her courage, 
Rachel said: ‘‘ Father, Frank and I are 
still friends. We have not quarreled. We 
have only broken off our engagagment.” 

‘*But vy? But vy?” interrupted the Jew, 
angrily.” Ees she not goot enough for you, 
sir? And you, Mees, could you do any 
petter, I'd like to know? Come, now, 
Frank,” caressingly, ‘“‘shust make it up 
and pegin again. Even eef she did pother 
you, don’t mind her; but shust make it up, 
my poy.” 

‘* Would be most happy to oblige you, sir; 
but she won’t,” said Frank, carelessly. 

** Vot’s dot?” said the Jew, tensely, with 
slowly increasing anger. ‘‘ You would 
oplige; but she von’t?” 

** Just so, sir,” smiled Frank. 

‘*And vot, Mees,” ground out the Jew, 
between his teeth, ‘‘do you expect to get, 
dot you make such a pig fool of your- 
sel-lef ? You mean to tell me dot you vill 
not marry dis young man, who ees ready 
and villing to hoy you? You mean to tell me 
dot ? Vill you tell me vy ?” 

‘* Because— I do not think I love him as 
I want to love the man I will marry,” said 
Rachel, bravely. 

‘‘Ah-h!” hissed the Jew, through his 

eeth, and looking at her with eyes half- 
closed by passion: ‘* Ah-h! and who el-lse 





vill you hov? Maybe you, the daughter of 
a Shew, can pick up matches like dis every 
day! Are you mad, I zay?” cried her 
father, threateningly. 

‘‘Oh, come now,” interrupted Frank, 
‘don’t kick up such a fuss, Mr. Blau. 
Rachel wants it, and I am—ah—-satisfied ; 
and you oughtn’t to mind it so much.” 

‘*Not mind!” thundered the Jew: ‘not 
mind ! I do not so very much,” gritting his 
teeth like a vice. ‘‘Put you, young man, 
you ees very easy letting go of your prize ! 
Eef you vas hal-If a man, you vouldn’t sit 
dere like dot, whistlin’ and kickin’ your 
heels ! Oh, dere is yourhat; butit on! You 
can go! You don’t zeem to like my com- 
pli-ment.: No? Ah vell, it eesde best dot I, 
being a Shew” (bowing low), ‘‘ can geev 
you! Ah! dere is some plood in your face 
at last!” he exclaimed, excitedly, as Frank, 
enraged beyond all bearing, sprang up 
fiercely : 

** Another word like that, and I'll knock 
you down!” 

‘*Frank! Frank!” cried Rachei, pushing 
herself in between them: ‘‘Go! Oh, do go! 
and don’t mind him, please! Oh! go, 
Frank!” 

‘“*To oblige you, Rachel, I will,” said 
Frank, hesitatingly, giving way, and pick- 
ing up his hat. ‘Tl go.” 

‘**Vot a vise young man!” said the Jew, 
slowly smiling, with locked teeth. ‘‘ Vota 
bity he ees not to pe a pride-groom!” 

But Frank, hastily picking up his cane, 
and taking no notice of him, said: ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Rachel ! Of course we will never meet 
again, after this. And I must say, I thank 
you for having given me my liberty!” And 
with these words he went hurriedly out. 

“Good-bye !” and there, with clasped 
hands and wistful dark eyes all alight, 
she stood. Like some fair priestess at the 
altar’s sacrifice, she stood. 

Something in her face arrested even the 
anger of her father for the moment, and he 
said, sulkily: ‘‘ Vell, you’ve done it now. I 
hope you ees satisfied ! Vot do you exbect 
dot you send him avay like dot? Vot do 
you exbect, I zay ?” 

Turning around slowly, she looked at 
him, she looked at her mother seated by 
the fire, and then, with an aching loneli- 
ness in her heart, said: ‘‘ Nothing!” 

‘*Humph,” grumbled Abram Blau, ‘ vot 
a fool you pe! Dis comes, I suppose, from 
your schoolin’ and your growin’ so much 
viser den your elders. You'll pe sorry some 
day!” 

‘‘['m sorry now!” cried Rachel, pas- 
sionately. 

‘* Ah! Shall I call him back, den ?” 

‘*No!” raising her hand, commandingly ; 
‘‘not sorry for him; he is no loss to me! 
but sorry that I have eyes that see, and 
ears that hear, and a brain that thinks, and 
a heart that feels! You do not understand ?” 
she cried, carried out of herself by her pas- 
sion of despair: ‘‘ You do not see what I 
have lost! Is it nothing that my eyes are 
open and I see blackness, where before I 
was blind ? Is it nothing that my ears ache 
with discord, where before I was deaf ? 
Is it nothing that my mind _ craves 
the highest, and is shown a blank? 
Is it nothing that my heart hungers for 
food and is given—husks ? Oh!” holding 
out her arms with a pitiful gesture of long- 
ing, “‘Oh! what I could give you cannot 
receive; and, what you demand, I am past 
the giving! Poor Father! poor Mother! 
poor child ! And yet you arerich; you have 
each other. While I— I— am alone!” 

Something of the sense of awe that all 
genuine torrent of life in another forces on 
even the dumbest of spectators stirred the 
souls of the two that listened. Leaving her 
seat, and lifting up the calico curtain that 
led into the room beyond, her Mother said, 
softly: ‘‘Come, Abram; don’t worry the 
girl no more the night.” While Abram 
Blau, scratching his head in a puzzled way, 
followed his wife out of the room, saying 
slowly: ‘So hel-lp me Moses, but dot 
girl ees queer!” 

JERSEY Orsz Hutents. 





> 
Tue death-roll of this Congress is isa than 
that of any previous one that is remembered. 
Six representatives and one senator have died. 
The list begins with Mr. Allen, of Missouri, who 
died April 8th, 1882. The next phy M. A. Hawk, 
Upd Tlinois ; next Mr. Lowe, of a: Mr. 
of Ohio; Mr. Orth, o f Indiana ; — 
ftom W. Shackelford, of North Carolina. Se 
ator B. Hill died on Agus i, _ John nO. 
| Smith died prior to taking his 








“CHICKADEE.” 


** Aux the birds have flown away,” 
Said a little girl one day, 
‘Birdies brown, and birdies gay, 
None are left to cheer me.” 
Chirping in a leafless tree, 
Was a merry chickadee ; 
*T can sing a song,” said he, 
‘*Tf you will but hear me!” 


Sighed the little girl again, 
Ina melancholy strain, 
‘Snow to-day, to-morrow rain ; 
Winter time is dreary.” 
Lively still sang Chickadee, 
Happy in his frozen tree, ~ 
Singing (so it seemed to me) 
“Let us all be cheery !” 
Still she cried uncomforted, 
‘* All the pretty flowers are dead, ° 
Roses pink, and roses red, 
White and purple clover.” 
‘* Never mind!” sang Chickadee, 
“Spring is coming, you shall see ; 
Buds are swelling on the tree ; 
Winter’ll soon be over !” 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 


KEEPING THE GIANT'S | CASTLE. 
BY 8S. E. EASTMAN. 


TuereE once lived in India a blind man, 
who was so large and strong that the for- 
eigners called him the village Samson. He 
was very courageous; it was said that he 
had never been terrified, and his disposition 
was so cheerful, he seemed to have lived 
always in the sunshine. Just across the 
street from him dwelt a lame man, who was 
as unlike as possible to his blind neighbor. 
He was small and weak, and was so timid 
that he even feared his own shadow; but, 
in spite of these differences, they were the 
best of friends. One bright morning the 
lame man saw his neighbor feeling his way 
carefully down the street and thus accosted 
him: 

‘* Well, Mr. Blindman, how do you find 
yourself this morning?” 

‘“*T am well, Mr. Lameman.” 
you fare?” 

“Oh! poorly, poorly. See here, Mr. 
Blindman, I have a proposition to make to 
you. You have feet, but no eyes, and I 
have eyes but no feet. Now, let us go forth 
to seek our fortune. You shall carry me 
on your shoulders, and I will direct you 
where to go. Thus I shall be instead of 
eyes to you, and you will be feet to me.” 

‘* All right,” said the blind man, who was 
much pleased with the plan. So he stooped 
till the lame man could climb upon his 
shoulders, and they set forth to seek their 
fortune. The lame man directed his 
friend’s footsteps outside the city gates and 
soon they found themselves in a dense 
forest. 

Onand on they went, until nothing could be 
seen but great trees, spreading banyans clasp- 
ing the earth with their long arms, and lofty 
palms, shading the betel-nuts with their 
pinnate leaves; only here and there were 
open spaces, half covered with tangled 
underbrush. They went in silence, until 
by and by they came to an old, deserted 
well, near which lay a rope, about as large 
around as a man’s wrist, that had been 
used in drawing up water. 

‘*Blindman,” said the 
see a rope.” 

‘*Very well,” replied the other. ‘‘ Guide 
me to it, and I will pick it up and carry it 
on my arm. It may prove very useful 
to us.” 

This was soon done, and they traveled on 
as before. Presently the lame man said: 

‘*Blindman, I see a donkey, which seems 
to have no owner. It is grazing at a little 
distance from the path.” 

‘“*Then, when we are near it, I will let 
you get down. You can direct me how to 
catch it, and after that you can ride upon 
it, while I walk at the side, and lead it by 
our rope.” 

So the lame man slipped down from his 
comrade’s shoulder, and guided him so well 
that before long the blind man had stolen 
up beside the donkey, and caught him by 
the ears. The animal reared, and plunged, 
and kicked; but in vain, and soon his cap- 

tor was on his back, and taking him by the 
ears, was driving him toward his friend. 

Some time after, as they proceeded on 
their journey, the lame man discovered 
part of an old plow, sticking up out of the 


How do 


lame man, ‘I 








ground, and Sdimedtintely sneotuelt his com- 
panion of the fact. Now the plows in India 
are not like our own. They are very small, 
being somewhat like a piece of iron, sharp- 
ened to a point, and they stir the ground to 
a depth of only two or three inches. The 
blind man secured this one, and hung it 
upon the donkey’s back, little thinking to 
what strange use he would afterward put it. 
On they traveled, the jungle growing more 
dense at every step, until they came sud- 
denly upon a small clearing in the woods, 
and the lame man announced that there 
stood a large castle not far away. ‘‘Go 
directly to it,” was the reply; so he guided 
the donkey thither. After knocking at the 
door for a long time, and finding at last that 
the place seemed to be deserted, they went 
in, leading the donkey also, into the kitchen, 
and fastening behind them the great oaken 
door, which was luckily provided with 
numerous bolts and bars on the inside. 
They now examined every apartment of the 
castle; some of them were very beautiful ; 

the floors being of jasper and polished 
marble, inlaid with bunches of flowers 
formed of all sorts of precious stones, and 
gold and silver were there in great profu- 
sion. The rooms, however, were all empty, 
and the house would have appeared to be 
uninhabited but for the fire that burned 
brightly in the kitchen and the huge masses 
of food that were stored on the shelves in 
the pantry. 

‘*We are safe!” cried the blind man exult- 
ingly, when they had finished their 
tour of the house; ‘‘there is no one 
here but ourselves, and I defy any one to 
unlock the door. Now I will tell you what 
todo. Get all the cooking utensils together 
and let me feel where they are. Then, 
while I prepare our dinner, you had better 
go up stairs and watch, and if you see any 
one coming this way, tell me immediately 
who it is. About half an hour after, 
as the blind man was cooking some dainty 
morsels to appease their hunger, he heard a 
heavy thud upon the stairs, then another, 
and another, and presently a gasping voice 
cried] out, ‘‘M—M—Mr.—Mr.—Bl—Bl— 
Bl—Blindman!” 

‘*What is the matter, Lameman?” he 
asked anxiously. 

‘* Oh—oh—Mr.—Bl—Blindman!” was the 
response, and even these words could 
scarcely be understood, for the lame man 
seemed to be paralyzed with terror. 


‘*Tell me what the matter is,’ exclaimed 
the blind man in still greater anxiety, and 
feeling his way to his friend, he patted him 
gently on the back. ‘‘Come, come,” he 
said, soothingly; ‘‘calm yourself, and tell 
me what has frightened you,” 

‘* A—a—a—a—gi—gi—giant!” 

“* A giant?” 

‘*Ye—yes, a—gi—giant with twelve m— 
men on his b—back is co—coming here. 
He—will—eat—us—up.” 

**Oh, no;” said the blind man, reassuring- 
ly, ‘‘ you just wait and see how I wi!l man- 
age him. Try to be quiet now, so that he 
will not know that we are at all afraid of 
him.” 

While this conversation was going on 
the Giant had arrived at the house and de- 
posited his burden on the ground. At- 
tempting, as usual, to open the door, he 
found to his surprise that it refused to 
yield to his efforts. 

‘* What?” he roared in a voice like thun- 
der, pushing at the door till the whole house 
was shaken, and the lame man was so ter- 
rified that. he nearly swooned from the 
fright: ‘‘What? These twelve and twelve, 
twenty-four years I have left my castle un- 
locked, and, coming home have found the 
door ajar. But to-day it is shut so that I 
cannot open it. What does this mean?” 
and again he shook the door. Finding, 
however, that it resisted all his efforts 
to force an entrance, he called out, in a 
voice that made the lame man’s heart 
quail within him: ‘‘ Who is in here?” 

But the blind man, who was resolved to 
show no signs of fear, demanded in tones 
equally severe: ‘‘ Who is out there ?” 

The Giant was so astonished that he drew 
back, and waited a moment before he spoke 
again. Then, ‘‘Who are you?” he asked, 
angrily. 

The lame man began tearing his hair, and 
beating his breast with his hands; but his 
companion shouted back: ‘‘ Who are you ?” 





The Giant could hardly believe the testi- 
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mony of his ears. Never before had any 
one thus addressed him. ‘‘I?” he answered, 
proudly, ‘‘I am a giant!” 

‘*Pooh ! is that all ?” was the scornful 
response; ‘‘ then the castleis mine.” ‘And 
who may you be?” 

‘‘T am the great-grandfather of a giant.” 

‘*A great-grandfather of a giant?” mut- 
tered the other, tohimself. ‘‘I do not know 
what kind of a person that is. I wonder if 
he is larger and stronger than I. It is quite 
time forme to find out. Well,” he con- 
tinued, speaking aloud, ‘‘let us see which 
of us has the coarser hair. We can judge 
from that which of us is the larger; and 
this castle shall be the property of the 
strongest, whoever he may be. Drop one of 
your hairs to me from the window.” 

‘‘No,” said the blind man; ‘‘ throw one 
of yours in here first.” 

Wondering at the audacity of his oppo- 
nent, the Giant plucked out one of his long 
hairs, and threw it in at the open window. 

The lame man taking it up tm his hand, 
and perceiving that it was as large round as 
his middle finger, began to tremble vio- 
lently, and giving it to his companion, 
sighed despairingly, ‘‘It is all over with us.” 
‘*By no means,” was the cheerful reply. 
‘*Give me the rope that we tied round the 
donkey’s neck.” And having obtained it, 
he threw it from a second story window. 

The Giant was somewhat taken aback at 
what he supposed to be the size of the 
blind man’s hair, and, desiring to test the 
matter still further, asked that the great- 
grandfather of a giant should throw out 
one of his teeth. 

The latter, however, as before, insisted 
that his opponent should first show one of 
his own. Accordingly, the Giant pulled 
one out and tossed it in at the window. It 
was as large as a man’s fist. 

‘*Oh! whispered the lame man, “ now, 
indeed, we are lost.” 

‘‘Do not despair,” returned his friend; 
and, groping after the plow, he soon pushed 
it out, with the words: ‘‘ There is one of 
my teeth. It h&’s become black by eating 
so many people, not to say giants.” 

Although the iron plow looked somewhat 
alarming, the Giant determined to try yet 
again. 

‘* Your voice sounds very weak to come 
from such a large mouth,” he said. ‘‘ Let 
me hear how loud you can shout.” 

‘‘Certainly there is no hope now,” 
moaned the lame man. 


‘Keep up your courage,” responded the 
other. ‘‘I shall manage matters all right.” 
Then he called out: ‘‘I am only whispering 
now. Do you shout first and then I will 
first give you a specimen of my voice.” 

The Giant gave a tremendous roar. So 
loud was it that the mountains in the dis- 
tance echoed with the sound thereof; but 
the blind man, who had meantime been 
heating an iron poker till it was red, just 
touched the donkey with it, which so aston- 
ished and angered the animal that he set up 
a hee-how, hee-how, which was truly ter- 
rible. 

The Giant was so frightened that he 
turned and ran as if for his life. When he 
stopped to take breath he still heard it, and 
he ran on; but it rang in his ears, the hills 
echoed and re-echoed it, till, at last, he fled 
fairly out of the country. 

The lame man and the blind man were 
thus left in full possession of the castle, 
and of all his gold and silver, of which he 
had amassed a vast amount, so that the rest 
of their days were spent in great luxury. 
So, also, may you, my readers, be left in 
possession of much gold and silver and be 
taught to use it wisely. 

Souts HaDLey, Mass. 
de 4 Ae: A 


PUZZLEDOM. 


{Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “‘ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.| 





MRS, JARLEY’S WAX-WORKS, 


SIGNORINA SCREECHINI, 
first prima donna of London, Paris, Vienna, 
Milan, and Coney Island. She appears in the 
costume of Signora Skidmore, in the opera of 
La Guarda Mulligano. You will presently wit- 
ness the most extraordinary triumph of art, and 
hear her sing in the most ravishing manner. The 
mechanism by which these dulcet strains are pro- 
duced, cost a heap of money ; but what is money 
compared to an effect that places the Jarley col- 
lection ahead of all competition. Wind her up, 








George. [Figure gives a screech and stops.] 
Something wrong inside there, George. Open 
the back. Isee. There’s a screw loose. Tighten 
it. Some of the works in the throat want oiling. 
Open her mouth gently. There—just a drop, 
and don’t soil the dress. Now turn the key light- 


ly. [Figure sings a few bars, then stops with a | 
harsh grating sound, which George hightens with | 


the rattle.] Just as I expected. The main spring 
has broken. Take her out. We'll have her iu- 
sides taken out to-morrow and sent to the 
machinist. 

Here we have 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


who led his armies in every spot where there was 
anything good to drink. He was known as 
Napoleon the Great; also Napoleon the First ; 
likewise as the son of Austerlitz, and the father 
of young Napoleon. He was fond of war, also of 
snuff. Heclimbedto the summits of the Pyra- 
mids—and came down. He travelled to Moscow 
—and came back. He went to St. Helena, and 
stayed. Set him a-going, George. Observe the 
elegant manner in which he takes snuff. He 
used to sneeze by machinery; but the thing 
broke last week, and has not yet been repaired. 
Special notice will be given on resumption of the 
sneezing. This is Napoleon Bonaparte, also 
Napoleon the Great, likewise the son of Auster- 
litz ; but not the father of his country. He was 
—why, you’ve carried him off, George. Never 
mind ; don’t be so hasty in future. 

Ah! here is another gem of the collection. 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND HIS KITE. 


Benjamin Franklin was a philosopher ; also an 
ambassador ; likewise a journeyman printer. He 
is represented with his kite, of which he was very 
fond when a boy, and during his flying the same 
he discovered the lightning-rod. He was treated 
badly by his countrymen, who sent him to 
France in exile ; but he had his revenge. He or- 
ganized a troupe of lightning-rod peddlers whom 
he dispersed over the country to ravage and dis- 
tress the unhappy inhabitants. They spare 
neither age nor sex. The only remedy is the 
shot-gun. In that way the deadly missiles are 
properly distributed. A rifle is useless, The 
ball might hit the peddler’s cheek, in which case 
it would rebound and hit the shooter. All of 
which teaches the great moral lesson nut to pro- 
voke the anger even of a child, or it may cause 
you to repent thereof. Turn the crank, George. 
Observe how the Doctor draws up the kite from 
the string with one hand, and the string from 
the kite with the other, and then drops his arms 
suddenly to represent the shock afforded when 
the lightning-rod peddler appears. Let the 
Doctor subside, George. 

Allow me to introduce to you an individual 
with whom you are all entirely familiar. 


THE MODERN POLITICIAN, 


This was one of the most difficult figures of 
our entire enormous collection to construct ; as, 
from the nature of the case, we were compelled 
to make use of double-action machinery in order 
to make the figure true to the original. The 
politicians of former times were generally true 
representatives of the people ; solid men, weigh- 
ing sixteen ounces to the pound, every one of 
them. They legislated for the people, and the 
people’s good. The modern politician is a horse 
of an entirely different color. He has bigger 
feet and a smaller head than formerly. His 
fingers are longer and not so clean; and he 
is much longer in the reach. There is 
more on the shelf than there used to be, 
and its not so high up. He can take 
more and walk further for it than any 
man you ever saw. His diamonds are much 
larger and mounted in solid gold. His face is 
much blander (before election) and mounted in 
massive brass. Wind up the upper works, 
George, and let the company see how obsequious- 
ly he bows and how sweetly he smiles when ad- 
dressing the voters before election. Oh! he is 
just the nicest man you ever met. He is the 
friend of the working man and in favor of the 
most stringent reform. See how naturally he 
does it. [The figure bows and smiles, inclining 
its head alternately to the right and left. Action 
repeated four times.] After election you would 
hardly recognize him. There’s honey in his 
office, and he is as busy asa bee gathering it in 
from morning to night. George, wind up the 
lower works, Now see the haughty expression 
of his countenance ashe turns his head away 
and the scornful way he waves you off with his 
right hand. Remove the politician, George; 
his term of office is over and we don’t want him 
any more, 


Ladies and gentlemen, Always anxious to 
please our patrons, and gratify their refined and 
classic tastes, we aim also to combine instruction 
with amusement. You are all aware of the ex- 
traordinary effects produced upon dead subjects 
by the galvanic battery. Professor Edison, whose 
extraordinary inventions are known to the civ- 
ilized world, both those he has produced, and 








particularly those that he has promised, has in- 


vented a new galvanic battery, by which he im- 


achievement of unparalleled benefit to the cause of 
humanity and the progress of Jarley’s unrivaled 
collection of figures. But you shall see for your- 
selves. George and John, put on the wires. 
Ellen, my dear, go into the other room, and when 
I knock with my umberell, set on the charge. 

[Curtain in rear drawn, revealing heads of the 
wives as at first. George and John attach twine 
to represent wires to figures, hooking each to 
some part of the dress. Mrs. Jarley strikes with 
her umbrella, The heads open and shut their 
eyes. The figures go through their grotesque 
motions, and dance. One of the wires falls from 
a figure, which suddenly stops and resumes its 
old position. Curtain falls.] 


CORKSCREW. 


* 


Cross Worps.—1, to express gratitude; 2, an 
animal; 3, to mingle; 4, anxious; 5, to conde- 
scend ; 6, animplement of an Indian; 7, noise ; 
8, to attempt ; 9, an animal valued for fur; 10, 
not the same; 11, gain; 12, a dark fur; 13, to 
impart knowledge; 14, a treatise; 15, an estab- 
lished fact; 16, a small bowl; 17, a household 
article; 18, raw; 19, a flambeaa; 20, a metal. 
The corkscrew is a good motto for poor people. 


DIAGONAL, 


Cross-Words.—1, Attentive to strangers; 2, 
despotic ; 3, ignominy; 4, hostility ; 5, thought 
or meditation ; 6, pleasant; 7, inadvertence ; 8, 
simile ; 9, orderly; 10, stability. The diagonal 
is a supposition. A. B.C. 

NUMERCIAL ENIGMA, 

I am a proverb of 26 letters. 

My 2, 4, 7, 26, 9 is very angry. 

My 1, 17, 13, 21, 16, 8 is to help. 

My 19, 24, 12, 25, 6 is a false appearance. 

My 11, 3, 10 is misery. 

My 5, 18, 14 is owing. 

My 20, 15, 4, 16, 8 is one of a given order. 

My 22, 23, 6, 10 is to summon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 25ru. 
FRACTIONS. 

1, spades; 2, planks; 3, broom; 4, chamber; 
5, carpet; 6, kitchen; 7, contribution; 8, ap- 
petite ; 9, fortunate; 10, famine; 11, attendant; 
12, hospital ; 13, cowslip ; 14, dandelion. 

ConsONANT AND VOWEL PvuzzLE.—Do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, do, 


L. 8. R. 


BEHEADINGS.—1, brain; 2, grain; 3, drain; 4, 
train. 
Cross-worD ENIGMA, 
“Silence is wisdom when speaking is folly.” 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLi1aM J. CouGsiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 


| the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 


my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 


parts the motions of life to wax-works—an | sues.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 








A PROMISING NEW DEPARTURE. 


WE notice in some of our exchanges, references 
to a new plan devised by the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society, of which Mr. Sheppard 
Homans is president, whereby life insurance is 
brought down to the most popular level, without 
any sacrifice of security. As the Insurance 
Times puts it: ‘Sheppard Homans, Esq., the 
distinguished actuary and president of this com- 
pany, is going to ascertain experimentally what 
virtue there is in the assessment plan scien- 
tifically applied to his company, the Provident 
Savings Life. This method will be tested under 
the most favorable circumstances, as it is backed 
by a cash capital and men of wealth, ability, and 
influence. If it cam be rendered a success by 
actuarial learning and skill, it will not fail in 
President Homans’s hands.” The Provident has 
a cash capital of $100,000, invested in United 
States bonds and deposited in trust for the 
policy-holders with the Insurance Department at 
Albany. Under this new plan the company of- 
fersaform of policy whereby the payment in 
full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the cap- 
ital and assets of a regular incorporated life in- 
surance company, while the premiums to secure 
the same are called for only as deaths occur. 
Under this plan definite promises and guaran- 
tees are combined with popular features as re- 
gards economyin cost and convenience of pay- 
ments. Ina certain sense it is an assessment 
plan which gives the assured insurance at cost, 
under the warranty of a charted institution with 
abundant resources, without being open to the 
doubt and distrust inseparable from the uncapi- 
talized co-operative scheme. One thing, also, is 
certain in addition, and this is that Sheppard 
Homans can make the new plan a success if any 
one can, and on a good square business basis at 
that.— Exchange. 
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Farm und Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any | 


practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


BY E. T. BENNETT. 





Tus word, with both a rugged and a musical 
sound, is derived from two descriptive Greek terms 
signifying a rose and a tree. Various species of 
splendid and mostly hardy shrubs are known as 
azaleas and rhododendrons. Linneus called 
the genus Azalea, because he supposed that they 
all grew in dry soil, although a common, wild 
azalea is known in this country as the “swamp 
pink.” It is often more prettily called ‘wild 
honeysuckle,” with its exquisite fragrance and 
rich clusters of vari-colored bloom, long, corolla- 
tubes and exserted filaments. Some of the ten- 
der azaleas are easily grown as parlor plants, and 
well do they reward with their fairy beauty the 
care bestowed on them. Those with white flow- 
ers are especial favorites. 

The large genus Rhododendron, now by some 
botanists including azaleas, is a section of the 
heath family of plants, viz : 

Ericacee, It is regarded as evergreen, the 
leaves being mostly leathery in texture when full 
grown. In some they fall about once in three 
years. The azalea varieties are usually less showy 
in bloom than those called rhododendrons, but 
all are very beautiful with a profusion of floral 
display, and exceedingly popular in cultivation. 

These shrubs, or small trees, are widely dis- 
seminated over the globe by nature. A closely 
kindred genus, the Kalmias, are particularized 
as “American plants,” and celebrated as 
‘mountain laurels.” ‘No more beautiful sight,” 
says an “can be imagined than a 
laurel swamp in the Southern states when in 
full bloom.” 

Rhododendron maximum is called the “ Amer- 
ican rose bay,” or “ great laurel.” In Pennsyl- 
vania it is common along low streams and in 
shaded mountain ravines. Perhaps the smallest 
variety of rhododendron is found in Kamtschatka, 
with purple flowers. R. lapponicum is the 


observer, 





brightest blooming plant on the shores of Davis's | 


Straits, near the sea level. R. chrysanthum 
grows in Siberia. A yellow species in Java is 
described as gorgeous, 

By some classical scholars the R. ponticum, 
Azale ponticus of Linneus, is supposed to have 
been the plant from which the bees of Pontus 


| complete, since lime precipitates only a part of 


gathered honey, which poisoned Greek soldiera in | 


the ‘‘ Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” Xenophon 
declares that after eating the honey the men 


fell around stupefied in the camps as if corpses | 


alain in battle. 


| secure the alcohol, so that it can be used again, 


This species, it is claimed, has longest been | 


cultivated of all rhododendrons, It is extensive- 
ly planted in England for game covers, 


will not eat the buds. The foliage is not as hand- 


some as in many other species; but it flowers | 


abundantly. Some of its variciies are tender 
and belong to the greenhouse. They are native, 
as the name suggests, of Asia and the Levant. 
Travelers among the 
quently alluded in most enthusiastic terms to the 
numerous kinds of rhododendron blooming in 
vast masses of many colors among the sacred 
Hindu hills, and at the bases of the loftiest 
hights of the earth, And wherever, 
mountain ranges, these shrubs are found in un- 
stinted native luxuriance, they are appropriately 
styled “‘the crowning glory of the mountain 
flora.” They give a beautiful feature to 
the green picturesqueness of many 
among the Alleghanies and other North 
American mountains which could not be 
spared. Many a lover of wild nature responds to 
this, although the plant was named in an ancient 


Himalayas have fre- | 


Rabbits | 





among | 


not supplied with powerful heating apparatus, 
simply enough to keep out frost, the windows 
to be removed a good part of the year. 


ELIzaBeETH, N. J. 
ob oe on aoe 


SORGHUM SUGAR. 


More or less complete results attained in the | 
sorghum sugar industry during the last season, 
indicate that the 1ime has come when the United 
States will profit by this too long neglected source 
of wealth. Sorghum has been recognized for 
many years as an extremely valuable sugar-pro- 
ducing plant, destined to become one of the 
most powerful auxiliaries of sugar cane and 
beet root. 

More than twenty years ago the problem of ex- 
tracting sugar from sorghum was solved in the 
Ola World. At that date Mr. J. Joulie, a promi- | 
nent French chemist, discovered and made 
known the only obstacle to the crystallization of 
sorghum sugar, and indicated the means of 
evading it. He discovered that the juice of 
sorghum, extracted by pressure, contains certain | 
quantities of amylaceous or starch-like sub- 
stances, existing in greater quantities the less 
ripe the cane is, and that these substances are 
changed into glue or dextrine at the temperature 
ordinarily employed for the defecation of cane 
and beet root. 

These products, by their natural viscosity, 
prevent the syrup from being boiled down to 
the required degree of concentration, and finally 
prevent the crystallization of a large portion of 
the sugar. It is, therefore, especially important 
to get rid of these substances, M. Joulie indi- 
cated two known methods—viz.: The employ- 
ment of lime in the cold juice, which precipitates 
a large portion of these troublesome substances ; 
or the employment of alcohol, which precipitates 
them entirely. 

These facts being known, there remains no 
longer any difficulty; the manufacture of sor- 
ghum sugar becoming even easier than that 
from beet root, because the juice of sorghum is 
not so rich in organic matters or salts as that of 
beet root. All the secret of the manufacture of 
sorghum sugar rests, then, on the more or less 
complete elimination of the amylaceous matters 
at the beginning of the work, in the following 
processes the sorghum juice acting like cane or 
beet root juice. 

Joulie proposed ‘‘La defecalion a froid par la 
chaur.” This process has its value ; but it is in- 





the amylaceous substances, there remaining cer- 
tain quantities, which, in their proportions, still 
oppose the crystallization of the sugar. His 
preference was for the use of alcohol; but alco- 
hol is a costly agent, and its use requires special 
and quite complicated apparatus in order to 


and, hence, requires the addition of a distillery. 
Without doubt this process gives almost all the 
sugar capable of being extracted. So complicat- 
ed a method is not desirable when it is possible 
to arrive at exactly as good results by the em- 
ployment of a very much more simple method. 
It is a fact that the extraction of juice by | 
means of rolls is a poor method, owing its ex- | 


istence only to its extreme simplicity. It gives 

but sixty per cent of juice, and in this case there | 
is the grave objection that it mingles with the 
juice almost all the amylaceous substances. | 
Hence, I must insist upon the rolls being forever 
banished from the sorghum sugar manufactory. | 
What is necessary is a system of extracting juice 
which shall give the highest possible percentage 


| of juice—85 per cent. at least—and which shall | 


spots | 


tongue and a past century, and might be more | 


suitably named. 

The skill of the hybridist, not as pleasing to 
the botanist as for ornamental or useful pur- 
poses, has created a wealth of varicty in this 
class of flowering shrubs, 

Their mode and requisites of culture for the 
highest success and for perpetuation are pecu- 
liar. Found in the flora of many lands, in dif- 
ferent climates, their natural requirements vary 


| mains in the cells of the cane, while the little 
| which escapes into the juice is precipitated by 


according to species, etc. As a division of plants 


they like water better, perhaps, than Linneus 
supposed; but as a rule, they should never be 
very wet, while prolonged drought will surely 
destroy many varieties. Mostly rhododendrons 
prefer a cool northern exposure, the hardy ones, 
and they will rarely look as fine if flooded all day 
with sunlight. 
in maturity; the density of foliage thus pro- 
tects the roots and their soil from sun evapora- 
tion. 
placed around them for this purpose, and which, 
after it becomes decayed, affords food for the 
roots asin their native growth among decayed 


They always are better massed | 


While the plants are young tan-bark is | 


vegetable matter. ‘A rhododendron plot should | 


never be manured.” Decayed leaves and wood, 
with more or less mixture of sand and rocky 


particles, is what they require, and they should | 


rarely be pruned. 
In conservatories rhodendendrous should 
have a division to themselves, low-roofed and 





| 
leave the amylaceous substances in the refuse. It 
is useless seeking such a system, since it exists | 
and is in operation, the first application dating | 
back to the beginning of the present century. | 
This is maceration, or, to give it a more modern | 
name, diffusion. This method is as simple as it 
is complete, and is easy of application. The | 
greater portion of the amylaceous substances re- 


the same agent used for the precipitation of the 
nitrogenous matters, and the juice arrives at the 
defecation in the greatest possible degree of 
purity. 

The rest of the work presents no further 
difficulties. It consists of the ordinary proc- 
esses of purification, and especially in the elim- 
ination or transformation of the injurious alka- 
line salts into those which have no injurious 
action upon the crystallization of the sugar, 
and finally in the processes of evaporation and | 
boiling for crystallization in low pressure ap- 
paratus. 

Such is a brief description of the only logical 
method for making sorghum sugar ; its applica- 
tion is known by all versed in the manufacture 
of sugar. It gives the maximum amount of | 
sugar possible to extract from a cane of given 
richness and co-efficient of purity. The manu- 
facture of sorghum sugar has a brilliant future 
in all countries where the cane will fully mature 
early enough in the season. For it is necessary, 
in order to obtain the best results, that the cane 
be fully ripe. It has also been proved that, by 





| careful cultivation and the use of fertilizer and 


hoe, the richness in sngar of sorghum can be | 
very greatly increased, The day is not far dis- | 


| hastily and imperfectly done. 


| possible. 


young 


tant when eight or nine per cent, of barreled 
sugar will be obtained from this plant in this 
country.— Cor, Chicago Tribune, 


POTATO HISTORY IN EUROPE. 


SHAKESPEARE mentions potato twice—once in 








| the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” once in “ Troilus 


and Cressida.” In the latter and later play, 
“Thersites,” in the former, ‘ Falstaff,” is the 
speaker of the word. Of course, itis an anachron- 


| ism ; but what root did Shakespeare himself allude 
| to? The word potato, in 1602 and 1609, the dates 


of those plays, respectively, designated two dif- 
ferent plants—one our potato, a solanum, the 
other a convolvulus, and well-known plant at this 
day, but too tender for our climate. It is grown 
under glass. This latter root, batatas, was im- 
ported from.Spain, but merely as an article of 
food, and was anterior in time here to the intro- 
duction of our now common potato, There is no 
evidence, though there is opinion, of the exact 


| date of the introduction of this plant—our po- 


tato—into England. But, as is figured in Gerard’s 
“Herbal,” published in 1597, though under the 
mistaken name of batatas, and must have been 
previously known in England, Shakespeare may 
very well have known both roots. Now, if we 
look at the context of “‘ Falstaff’s” speech, the al- 
lusion is plainly to a common error of that time, 
as to the supposed provocative qualities of the root. 
But, as such errors soon become current, the impu- 
tation may have arisen as to the later in time, or, 
it may have fastened on the earlier, and have ex- 
tended to both. It certainly was so believed, 
for a time, as to our common potato, 
The context, then, does not really help us, Both 
plants came to Europe—to Spain—from Spanish 
America about a century before 1609. As the 
beauty of the plant could not have been the 


| motive, our potato must have been introduced 


into Spain, whence it spread into the Low 
Countries while under Spain, as an article of 
food ; but it did not for many years become an 
article of food in any of these countries, nor in 
England. It made slow progress, and there is a 
general silence about it. We may reasonably sup- 
pose that every grower of it who had heard of its 
nature tried it once or more as an edible tuber, 
since for that purpose it was grown, The rea- 
sonable conclusion is that it did not at first please 
European palates. Ireland was the first country 
in Europe in which it became generally grown as 
an article of food. Thence it extended to Lanca- 
shire, and the Lancastrians made it known, and 
brought it into use in other English counties. It is 
in my own recollection that ‘‘no cockney can boil 
a potato” was a common opinion in Lancashire. 
Sydney Smith gave it his sanction when he said 
the first question to put to a candidate cook is, 
“Can you boil a potato?” Ido not in the least 
question that Hawkins introduced the potato into 
Ireland. I see no improbability in that tradition. 


| But evidence we have none, at least none has 


fallen under my observation, though I have 
searched for evidence in all such works as I have 
at hand. The early transactions of the Royal 
Society may possibly throw some light on the 
subject. I can find nothing in the diaries of 
Evelyn or of Pepys relating to the potato. 
Had Pepys eaten of it tentatively I think he 


| would have noted it as he does tea and nettle 
| porridge.—London Times Letter. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LAWN. 


In nearly all cases the preparation of the lawn 
should be preliminary to the laying out of flower- 
beds, and especially so in the case of grounds 
having pretentions to what is called landscape 
gardening. The formation of the lawn is too often 
It is the founda- 
tion of all subsequent operations, and if badly 
done at first, the fault can never be remedied 
afterward. The first thing to be done is to get 


| the ground shaped to the desired grade, taking 


care in grading that when hills or rocks are 
removed sufficient subsoil is also removed 
to be replaced with top soil, so that at 
least five inches of ney soil will overlay the 
whole in all places. When the grading is finished, 
if the nature of the ground requires it, drains 
should be laid wherever necessary ; then the 
whole should be thoroughly plowed, a subsoil 
following in the wake of the common plow, until 
it is completely pulverized. A heavy harrow 
should then be applied until the surface is 
thoroughly fined down; all stones, roots, etc., 
should be removed, so that a smooth surface may 
be obtained. 

The lawn is now ready to be sown. When the 
seed is sown, a light harrow should be again 
applied, and after that a thorough rolling given, 
so that the surface is made as smooth and firm as 
In the latitude of New York the seed 
may be sown any time during the months of 
April and May, and will form a good lawn b 
August if the preparation has been good, If 
sown in the hot months of June or July, a sprink- 
ling of oats should be sown at the same time, so 
that the shade given by the oats will protect the 
from the sun. Lawns are very often 
sown during the early fall months (September 
being the best) with excellent results. In our 
extensive experience we have found that the 
formula for seed for lawn grass, which we call the 
‘Central Park Mix is in all respects the 
best. For small plots, of course, digging, trench- 


ing, and raking must be done ins lowing, 
subsoiling, oul harrowing. In sloping banks it 
is often n to use sod, as the wash 


ecessary 

the soil off before the grass seed has time to 
germinate, It is sometimes even necessary in 
sodding very steep banks to use pins eight or ten 
inches in length to pin the sods in place, to pre- 





vent them from being washed down by excessive 
rains before the grass roots have had time to 
ae oe jae = th tity to orde 

a gu or the proper n' order, 
we may state that one quart of ‘‘Central Park 
Lawn Grass” is sufficient to thoroughly sow an 
area of twenty feet by fifteen fee square 
feet; or to cover an acre four bushels will be 
required, It should be borne in mind. that, in 
order to produce the best results, grass seed for 
lawns should be sown at least twice as thickly as 
if sown for hay.—Henderson’s Seed Catalogue, 
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THE LATEST NEW STRAWBER- 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following account 
of the latest remarkable new seedling strawberries 
to a New York paper. It is to be remarked that the 
descriptions sent are wholly in the public inter- 
est, and not from any selfish motive on the part 
of the writer, as he has not a solitary plant for 


sale, and does not expect to have for several 
months to come : 


“ * Heliogabalus Double Early,’ is a large and squat 
berry, with blue eyes and a coy, winning mouth, 
bursting all over with coquettish sweetness. It is a 
good grower, but requires judicious tickling with 
a straw to awaken it to a generous enthusiastic in- 
terest in its own cultivation. 

“*Reddy the Btacksmith Round Top Seedling,’ 
isa good family berry ; but of no use in general society. 
The last crop was a failure, owing to the name 
which weighed heavily on the berry, and retarded 
its growth. 

“*Blue Jeans Late Canadian Songster’ used to be 
fine, but has fallen into dissipated ways, and is more 
or less stunted, and has an acid flavor, like an ojd 
maid whose last ew has just been carried off by a 
red-headed girl with freckles. 

“<¢Calithumpian Aurora’ is a beautiful boarding- 
house berry, much admired by dealers. Owing to 
its modest and retiring habits which impel it to 
grovel on the cold, cold ground, it is enabled to pick 
jb oy retain large quantities of sand and dirt, on 
which account it is sometimes called ‘Triumph of 
Real Estate,’ or ‘True Grit.’ This berry may also 
aoeaee by careful housekeepers in the place of bath 

ck. 

“* Tuscarora Conquest ’ promises to develop to 
such wonderful proportions that two of them, 
adroitly manipulated by street venders, could be 
made to fill a box with bottom located about half way 
tothe top. It also promises that each would be 
sufficient for a short cake. However, it is not great 
in size. It is probably as small as Conkling’s 
chances of becoming President. ‘Tuscarora Con- 
quest’ is a slender, low-necked specimen of Its kind 
and, when feeling well, is productive as a Spring 
poet. The best way to raise it is with a pair of ice 
tongs. 

“+ Pur Tippet’ I consider one of the finest berries 
1 have ever seen, This berry is so phenomenally 
intelligent that it can be trained to Jump through a 
hoop and do light chores about the house.”—(Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 


In the articleon ‘‘ Managing an Incubator,” 
in our issue of last week, it was said; “‘ A500 egg- 
machine will require about fivegallons of oil per 
week, which will probably not cost over $2.50.” 
The words “for the hatch” should follow the 
“$2.50.” That is $2,50 for oil for the three 
weeks’ incubation. 





WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wo. P. CLoruter, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
**T prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was 
a hard student, for wakefulness, extreme 
nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been 
of great benefit to him.”’ 
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KIDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
| CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun-' 
ry as Consti: and has 
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This wire contains six times as many barbs per- 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi- 
cient against simall as — large animals. It will 
not slip through the pame. and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized er it is finished —_ 
adds greatly to its strength and durability. This 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by lette 
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‘ 1 {139 inatmanieds Harrow, 
“ACME Clod-Crusher, and Leveler. 





The * ACME” subjects oe soll to the action of a 
Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lift- 
ing, Turning process of double rows of STEEL 

OULT TEKS, the peculiar shape and arrangement 

give immense cutting power, Thus 
the three operations of copening pa thy ge sa 
off the ground, and thoroughly pu yertzing ho 80) 
are performed at one time. e en 
sence of Spikes.or Spring Teeth one i. 
uprubbish. Itis especially adapted to invert 
sod and hard ciay, where other Harrows utterly fail, 
works perfectly on light soil, “and is the only Harrow 
or Cultivator that euts over the entire surface 
of the ground, 

Highly commended by scientific and practical 
Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most 
—— recent improvement in Farm Machinery, 
while 

All agree that *‘ The judicious use of an implement 
like the: Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-Crusher, and 
Leveler, in the preparation of the Soil, before plant- 
~ x — increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars 
per Acre," 


FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the ** ACME’? for 
sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you by 
assuring you that he has something better; but a4 
ISFY YOURSELF by ordering one ON TRIAL, 
We will send it on trial, and, if it does not suit, you 
may send it back, we Tiny Teturn freight charges. 
We don't ask for money or note until after you have 
tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


Branch Off MILLINGTON 
HARRISBURG. Pa. | ew Jersey. 


Be na by entitled “ AM: 1s MANURE” 
80 be sent to parties who name this paper. 





for . contains PETER 
wRevwsed Instructions on Vegetable ry pone mais 
ture,” making it a condensed Gardening Book, having 
all the y information known to the author of “Gar 
fit.” >: a free 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 


(Successors to GEORGE JACKSON). 
New York State Drain Tile Works, 


i Third . 
ks and Main Office bas mind ANS ’ 


Wor 
Office 94 Grand St., 


Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
ree A inches - oath a 4 Big or in the 
= 2 pr rices oe we y~ 
det anv Other es to un hd. us. e 
cred werd cars or boat in this aity free of 
wre, List coll 7 on Ty.  amaamon and prac- 
fleal al draine furnished, if 
Having put in new and improved machin 
jd seae making a ve e.. 
far excel any 0! to the Leet Geese 
at greatl y tedueed prices. Have always 
taken First Prem wherever exh ities A 
DRA IN” TILE MAC 
fore sale. Address 
Please mention Paper.) 


N.Y. 











TaYsON BROS, 





FARMERS, When you cal Purchase & Reliable Fertilizer 


of guaranteed nat for $25 per ton, is it not a useless outlay of money to pay the high prices 
asked for many other Phosphates ? 
Consider this question well before purchasing your Fertilizers for Spring crops. We offer you 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


PRICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
On cars or boat in Philadelphia. 
Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Circular. 





BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 


order grati: M 2 f 
2 e ican 
nal of lo | 
Eeianteest c: 
Bou Cab 
and a score of other new Vegetal a ite the p 
iy of the public. In the id 
= plant my seed 
James J. H. 





ge 








ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Should Use no Other. 


It is A the most Con the Stron 
Pa the m | oe, gest, 
World. 
wannanrap%te ws PURE as any SALT in the 


TO ey pak, Seas Aven Averded ree rat Grand 


J. W. BARKER, Site os Eeeaonens N.Y. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


ing to take up farms dur the 
ng Spring in the Great Northwestshoul not 
form Rhemactves of the advantages offered 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Mon 
The Northern Pacific ed runs through a region 


led 
ZALTHFULN ESS OF CLIMATE, 
ER Y OF SO 
WEALTH OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 
ooeonine pause : FARM re inducements offered to 
anc 
MECHA ‘NICS RERS, and MINERS, 


LUM RMEN RUBINESS MEN, and TOURISTS 
K-RA ne NG 





el intend: 
a 

fafl to in 
by the 





KETS, F 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 
The greater part of Dakota and Montana offers a 
Thee IEKLD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

+ gy: condition of existing settlements 
slong ine of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region 

The Northern "Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
= at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
be 

yan and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 

awaiting settlement. 
‘ n MONTAN A there are 5,000,000 acres ready 

‘or occu 

THE ORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New _— ae 159 Front Street, 

tory, Newa 


rk, N. J. 
cm Pesmess ro Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 





for number gallons wanted. 1 
yg coves 200 ment .2 coats. 


AINT CO., 
Pittsburgh. Pa 


IP TION. 








CONS UI 


REATISE on this J -Ang to an: 
press & P, O, uddress, DR. T. A. SLOCUM 


is soteecye 
gem flth in nfiae aV. 


sufferer Give Ex- 
181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 





BELLS. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Sucoenaces to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL Founp’ 

N. Y., manufacture a fen ad od quality of *Pelis’ 
Special at tention given to Church Be! 
(@” Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, 8ons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents eacb. The usual 
price is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt ef the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Oe TR BORG, o.ocnccctobevecsccpcoccodigghbvess $2 00 
The Sa...e, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.........0000 seseceseecees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UN ITED STATES. 


Ritchie, the Engraver...........scscceeseseees - 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Size, 16XBD,........+ssecccccscoccevecvececevcsers 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 ze, 16x20.. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..... 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GRP EE. BeBe sncccccpeccectosadecssedsaccies 0 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages...... d0ccegedsecoveeeeeouasnas 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Putlependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


5% Numbers (postage free)............. 








26 (6 mos.) (postage free).. 

13 . (3 mos.), eee 

4 ” (ment, jj © evvcedss 
2 ” (2 weeks), 

1 Number (1 week), 


One subscription two years 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 


GD TID vine dnccncccsecccnsencccesensessss 5 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

one remittance ,..........-cse.e00+ eececeseess 0d 7 0e 
One subscription three years................0s+e 700 
One subscription with three NEW subscribers, 

in one remittance................ pestababiandente 8 50 
One subscription four years.,,............++++ -. S50 


One subscription with four XEw subscribers, in 

OME FOMILCAMNOS. 20.00.0000 ccccccccccccccccceseoes 
One subscription five years. 
Any number over five at the same tate, invart- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January 1st, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January lst, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 





Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ge UGke all remittances 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


payable to the order of 


&@~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, s0 that no joss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week aftcr the money 
is received. But when a — stamp is received 
the poontes S ail be bee sent at by me 

Messrs. & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 


are our Pe. 34 a fh, to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


e Address THE INDEP DENT, 

0. Box 2787, ew York City. 

CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 





OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
dvert 
WUeihces <Semnetanaeass 
4 times | (one month),.70c. 
13 4 (three months 66e.| 18 - 


26 
52 “ (twelve “ 0c, |e « 


‘ times (one month). ..85¢. 
(three m onths)60c. 


y75e. 
(twelve “ )65c. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





READING NOTICES.......... «+++ One DOLLAR“PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES..... nd DOLLARS, PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES ‘ FTY CENTS A 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not at four = 
$i. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for Savernetng must be made in advance 
A all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





[February 1, 1883, 





Did it ever oc- 
cur to you how 
much cleaner and 
nicer it is to wash 
the Napkins, Tow- 
els, Handkerchiefs, ° 
Table Linen, etc., 
by themselves, 
with soap zoé made 
of putrid fats 
or questionable 
grease? 

Do it with Ivory 

Soap, (9945 % pure) 
made of vegetable 
oil, and use them 
confident that they 
are clean and not 
tainted. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


23 West 20d Ot.. bet, Fifth and fisth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


WALL PAPER, 


We have a line of most beautiful Wall Papers, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng- 
lish decorative artists. 

We will supply you all you need at bottom prices 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
124 and 126 West 33d Street, New York. 


‘alah 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished 


201e ‘UsNId 2868 
“amg 31ding £ *ON 





APPLIN & CO 
and Lodge Furniture, 
treet, Boston, Mass, 


Ww. a Bs: DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake S8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Syarenm, Street Washers, 


Parlor, Churek 
27 Sudbury 





“Works FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex 

hibition at Paris, France, ip 


; and Centennial Exhi 
bition: 1876. 








1807; Vienna, Austria, in 















NEW=YORK 








(No Q@NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT © @ ) 


ietEAY Unen-5Q-"*%, _kerchessielroe 


Manwhatvrers Kt ales and Enders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, ficel,and Tile- 402 omer 





“LOW 

















THE NEW 


GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUFEALO, IN. Y. 


HARRIS 


& LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 


Alse Proprietors Ciarendon Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 7'7O Broadway, corner Ninth Street. 


Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 


GENTLEMAN'S 
POCKET 


KNIFE. 


SPECIAL OF] OFFER : : ini, 88 sampten of 
amps to pay postage, ia king, ete. 8 to one address, 


_———___—s—- 





The enviable reputation this Company has gained for the beaut, 


in 
expectation 0 of the manufacturers. EVERY A 
ufacture every conceivable thin = t 
ARTICLES, tor WEDDING and HOL DAY" 








lity and workmanship has craved a a domené for “* DERBY 
Mthe 1 TIC LE ts warranted 


secure agents at once, we will send this elegant hand-forged, steel a 
fast-selling > 


Limited offer ; wea so dave, 


he iNustrated book, for 


goods and elite eo 
‘v. Coe,, Times Bdg, Hartfe rd. Co ane 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver- Plated Ware. 








and oi 5 98 ae sty designs and 


ond the 1 aaeed 
table use ends a coun’ meas oe variety at ae 
PRESEN 


“Responsible Dealers will be furnished with an Tilustrated Catalogue upon Application. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


This [nustrument, 
containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
™ Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
82 notes. 








THE “AUTOPHONE, | 


POR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circulsr and Catalogue of M usic. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 








DRILL BRACE. 
This is a ten-inch-sweep Ratchet Bit Brace vis 


gear wheel, s ed about three to one, to 
for drilling iron. When not needed for drilling, this 
gear whee) can be taken cff in one second. 

This Bit Brace is made of steel, hi hly lished and 
heavily nicke) plated, with a coco andle and 
lignumvite head. It has two sets “J forged steel, 
jaws, which will hold square and flat shank tools of 


all shapes and sizes, and round twist drills from 7-18 


to 1-82 ‘inch in diameter. The ratchet attachment 
*nables the Brace to be used in places where there is 
ot room to revolve the sweep. 

Many attempts have been made to imitate the out- 
ide appearance of our Barber improved Braces, but 
.o one dares to use our Patent Jaws, as seen in this 
cat, and no brace is good without them. We guaran- 
ee these tools to be perfect in every respect, and that 
“hey will give great eatisfaction to all who use them. 
dardware dealers will furnish them on demand at our 
orices, or we will forward one by express on receipt 
of the price, which is Three Dollars. 


Millers Falls Co. 


74 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
fr. ASPINY WALL & SON, 


TILES ° all I deacvigtions or Floors, Walls, 
a &, Fire-places, and Decoration 
generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 
Sole Agents for MIN TONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 








THE 


D\ STANDARD 


LNA 


PRB ee Yes 


enAn 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of bourekee epee: ‘Your 


Groosr oust to ve it on sale. Ask or it. 
eS MATEERCER 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
‘MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


* Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


WHEELER REFLECTORS. 
Constructed upon scientific prinei- 





a | 
—_ 


- 


R CO., 
70 Ellky a. te Send for eircu- 
lars. Onejagent wanted at once in every town, 


% The Great LIGHT; 


Church 


ty ge tf BcBectors Eve 



















I. P. 


COLUMBIA 


PitiNk, Pe ot Pearl St. ¥. 


to BECYCLES. 
, Thousands use doc- 
seme Send Seni 


etc., etc. d 3-cen' 

for elegantly illustrated 34- 
THE Sore M’F’G CO., 

597 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass, 


TANITEEES 














pe 


ies in great variety, for Lighting 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


O., 
Cc 


& 














> 


 PRINTSELLERS, 


L 588 Washington St., 
E BOSTON. 
A.  EnGravines, Eronmnas, ETO,, ETO. 
L. __ Send stamp for “ Beautiful Home.” 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 





MERC “‘AccotN MANU 


UE ERS. 


Seas & Cole 





We su pply Business Firms, C sr 
ete. with every v A fi wi s a 
lines. Complete ou tation- 
ery for new offices i pa A elivered. 


1 William Street 


NEW YORK. 
FREE! CARDS AND CHROMOS. 


WE will send free by maila sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price-list of over 200 


di stam’ 
rentpeet Se receipt of a for 








DIARIES FOR | oat tata 


FRANCIS & LO 
Maiden Lane, eT EL, 


Expense 
essmen, Wallets, etc. 


CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
RINTING 












RESSES. 
55 kinds of 


for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St,, N. Y. 





&c., 10 cents, 


3 Fine White Gold 
Book 25c. F. M. 8: 





Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
W & CO., Jersey City, N. J” 


TRAVEL. 


SECOND ANNUAL PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED 


EXCURSION 


CUBA, NASSAU, Ete., 


will leave New York, Feb. 27th, covering a 
a period of 
27 DAYS! ALL EXPENSES PAID! 


2 Including ee Sight-seeing, etc., 


eer sen 6 oe Itinerary and Descriptive Circular aa to 


LEVE & ALDEN, 207 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON, ee. PHILAD: 
tate St. cor, Broad and ut Sts. 


WINTER RESORTS. 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


To those who wish to ur dreary Win 


the Bermuda about 6 60 = from N 
Sodus da flame, val ours ew York, 














Bee West dia ‘Islands. tiga, "Ds nica, 
Bartnigne French), 8 Bar! 3 
+e a ak t; Rosleal’ settee | sank 

For wt illustrated Seat Tee a by 


8. Oo ap away. New 
rayne gh 


. Admaeed York, or LEVE & 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 














CRINDING M4 MACHINES 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





.“ Tae INDEPENDENT” Press, 21 AND 23 RosE ATRERT 











